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THE SCIENCE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE.! 


- was formerly a just reproach 
against English shipbuilders 
that they had to seek their scientific 
training, such as it was, in the 
works of foreign authors. The 
great majority of shipbuilders had no 
scientific training, and hence it hap- 
pened that English ships were much 
inferior in design to French and 
Spanish ships, which almost inva- 
riably outsailed their English rivals; 
and until the close of the great 
French war this inferiority was 
tacitly acknowledged, new English 
ships being built in strict accord- 
ance with the models of vessels 
captured from the French and 
Spaniards. The Commission of 
Naval Revision, in 1806, reported 
that the highest shipbuilding off- 
cers in the Royal Navy were igno- 
rant of the principles of naval ar- 
chitecture; and up to that time the 
best treatises on the subject avail- 
able for English students were 
translations of foreign works, but 
even of these, few were accessible. 
A few original investigations had 
been made by Englishmen, those of 
Atwood on the stability of ships 
being the most important; but when 
the first English School of Naval 
Architecture was opened in 1811, 
its principal, Dr. Inman, had to 
find its chief text-book in the trea- 
tise of Chapman, a Swedish naval 
architect, who then stood pre- 
eminent as a scientific designer of 
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very successful ships. About the 
same time Sir Robert Seppings 
occupied the first place amongst 
English shipbuilders, and to him 
we owe many valuable improve- 
ments in the structure of wood 
ships. Seppings did not, however, 
make any pretensions to scientific 
culture; his best illustration of the 
advantages of ‘diagonal riders’ in 
wooden ships was drawn from the 
homely fact, that a field gate was 
very easily distorted if it was made of 
bars at right angles to one another, 
whereas it became rigid and strong 
if a diagonal tie-bar was fastened 
across it. Nor could the Admiralty 
find in its own service at that time 
anyone capable of investigating 
the merits of Seppings’ plan in a 
scientific manner, and consequently 
they called in the assistance of Dr. 
Young, whose paper on the subject, 
in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, can still be read with in- 
terest and profit. These facts, from 
amongst the many that might be 
cited, will suffice to show the want of 
scientific training amongst English 
shipbuilders sixty or seventy years 
ago; and this backward state be- 
comes all the more pronounced when 
it is remembered that the works 
of Bouguer, Bernoulli, Euler, Don 
Juan, Romme, Chapman and others 
had been already given to the ship- 
builders of other nations, 
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profession by the students of the 
first English School of Naval Archi- 
tecture, not merely did much to 
remove the reproach of ignorance 
amongst English shipbuilders, but 
also proved of considerable value 
in the great and rapid changes in 
ship construction and propulsion 
that have been made during the 
last half-century. It is scarcely 
credible that within this com- 
paratively brief period have been 
comprehended the introduction into 
general use of seagoing steamers, 
of iron ships, and of iron-clad ships ; 
the rapid and extensive develop- 
ment of our iron and steel manu- 
factures; the production of ships 
many times as heavy as the largest 
line-of-battle ships of Nelson’s time, 
and of guns beside which the 
heaviest of fifty years ago seem 
mere pop-guns. Yet such are the 
facts; and although it cannot be 
said that students trained in the 
first School of Naval Architecture 
were chief agents in promoting 
these changes, yet it is undeniable 
that the presence in the country of 
a body of well-trained professional 
men during these times of transi- 
tion must have been a great advan- 
tage. In the Royal Navy the steam 
reconstruction was carried through, 
and the iron-clad reconstruction 
was begun by men who had been 
pupils of Dr. Inman; and certainly 
they have no reason to fear a scru- 
tiny of their workmanship, which 
includes such magnificent specimens 
as the three-decked Duke of Welling- 
ton, now lying peacefully in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, and the beantiful 
iron-clad Warrior, which maintains 
her popularity after seventeen years’ 
service. 

The literature of naval architec- 
ture did not benefit so largely as 
might have been hoped from the 
labours of these gentlemen, although 
they did good service by the pub- 
lication of the Papers on Naval 
Architecture, and some other works, 
amongst which stands prominent 
the Treatise on Naval Architec- 
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ture, by Mr. Creuze. It is but 
fair to them to observe, however, 
that they met with much oppo- 
sition, and but little encouragement 
in their attempts to advance the 
science of their profession ; and in- 
deed the school in which they were 
trained was abolished after it had 
been in existence about twenty 
years, and it was not till 1848 that 
a second school was opened. Dr. 
Woolley was the Principal of the 
new school, and his pupils have 
now succeeded to the responsible 
positions formerly occupied by those 
of Dr. Inman. This school re- 
mained at work only five years, and 
was then abolished by Sir James 
Graham, who had also closed the 
first school; but the advantages of 
scientific training had become too 
well established to be set aside, and 
fortunately for English naval archi- 
tects a third school was founded 
(in 1864), which still remains in 
existence, and now forms a depart- 
ment in the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich. 

These repeated attempts to carry 
on the systematic education of 
English naval architects have had 
a great and beneficial effect upon 
the English literature of naval 
architecture. It is as true as it 
was in the last century that English 
shipbuilders take the first place in 
the practical construction of ships; 
but the reproach of ignorance and 
carelessness as to the theory of their 
profession has been removed. It is 
within the truth to say that the 
most important developments of the 
science of naval architecture during 
the last twenty years have originated 
in this country, and that the interest 
in such investigations has greatly 
increased during that period. Much 
of this progress has been due to the 
foundation, in 1860, of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, and in the 
Transactions of that institution are 
to be found some of the most valu- 
able contributions to the modern 
theory of ship-design. Previous 
attempts to found some such as- 
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sociation had not proved per- 
manently successful, for reasons 
which need not now be discussed. 
One of the most promising of these 
attempts had been that of the 
‘Society for the Improvement of 
Naval Architecture,’ under whose 
auspices Colonel Beanfoy had made 
his valuable experiments on fluid 
resistance at the close of the last 
century. The Institution of Naval 
Architects, however, started under 
much more favourable conditions. 
Amongst its earliest members were 
included the survivors of the 
students of the first School of Naval 
architecture, the greater number of 
those who had been trained in the 
second school, the principal ship- 
building officers of the royal dock- 
yards, a large number of the leading 
private shipbuilders in the United 
Kingdom,and very many gentlemen 
who were less intimately connected 
with the practice of shipbuilding, 
but who have contributed much to 
the theory of naval architecture. 
In the class of associates were en- 
rolled very many shipowners, naval 
officers, yachtsmen and others inter- 
ested in shipping. And remarkable 
activity has been displayed in all 
branches of the science of naval 
architecture during the seventeen 
years that have elapsed since the 
Institution of Naval Architects was 
founded. 

Among the causes which have 
been most influential in promoting 
progress in the study of naval 
architecture may be named the 
adoption of iron hulls, the use of 
steam-ships, and the protection of 
war ships by iron armour. Each of 
these changes has involved a 
necessity for more exact and scien- 
tific work on the part of ship 
designers than was required in past 
times when wood alone was the 
material used for hulls, and sails 
formed the only means of propulsion. 
The accumulated experience of 
centuries, almost untouched by the 
hand of scientific analysis, was 
represented in the ships of the 
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early years of this century. Ignor- 
ing the principles upon which 
success depended, or attributing 
that success to wrongful causes, 
shipbuilders were very chary of 
departing from arrangements that 
had stood the test of trial. When 
changes were made they were 
usually unimportant, and the ‘rule of 
thumb’ stood supreme. But when 
wood gave place to iron, and sails 
to steam-power, past experience 
became of comparatively little 
worth, and the pioneers of progress 
had to exercise their own skill and 
judgment in every step they took. 
In the earlier stages this progress 
was largely due to the efforts of 
shrewd practical engineers and 
shipbuilders who had little scien- 
tific knowledge, and, as was natural, 
their progress was not continuous 
nor unmarred by failures. As ships 
increased in size and were driven at 
higher speeds, it became necessary 
to devote more scientific investiga- 
tion and constructive intelligence 
to their design, and the want was 
supplied by the labours of such 
men as Brunel, to whom we owe the 
Great Western, the Great Britain, 
and the Great Eastern. In later 
years, moreover, with the use of 
armour of ever increasing thickness 
in war ships, and the extension of 
ocean steam navigation to its pre- 
sent wonderful condition, still more 
intricate and difficult problems have 
to be faced. Features once thought 
of subordinate importance have had 
to be closely scrutinised in order 
that it might be seen whether they 
could be made to yield further 
advantage ; investigations have had 
to be made as to the seaworthiness 
of novel types of ships ; structural 
arrangements have been modified 
in order to obtain the necessary 
strength with the least possible 
weight of material and in many 
other ways science has been made to 
help in the improvement of practice. 

It would be a formidable task 
merely to enumerate the additions 
made by Englishmen to the theory 
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of naval architecture during the 
last twenty years. The difficult 
problem of the behaviour of ships at 
sea which had bafiled the genius 
of Bernoulli, Euler, and Don Juan, 
has been attacked in a manner 
both novel and successful by Mr. 
William Froude, whose efforts have 
been well aided by the late Professor 
Rankine. Formerly it was regarded 
as a hopeless task to attempt to 
predict the behaviour in a sea-way 
of a new ship: now such a prediction 
can be made with a close approxi- 
mation to truth. Until recently, 
accurate observations of the rolling 
and pitching motions of ships were 
never made; now they are the rule 
both in the Royal Navy and in the 
French Navy. From the results of 
such observations the accuracy of 
modern theory may be tested in a 
manner utterly wanting in former 
times. The trochoidal theory of wave- 
motion, originated by Gerstner, has 
received its later development and 
elucidation at the hands of English- 
men ; and here again careful and ex- 
tensive observations of the actual 
phenomena of sea-waves are being 
carried on for the purpose of check- 
ing theory. Again, as regards the 
stability of ships our information to- 
day is far beyond comparison with 
that attainable even ten years ago. 
The almost unparalleled disaster of 
the loss of H.M.S. Captain brought 
into prominence the importance of 
common-sense ways of looking at 
questions of stability. Experiments 
and calculations of the most labori- 
ous character are now the rule, 
where formerly they were the excep- 
tion. Further, with reference to the 
strength and strains of ships, quite a 
new field of inquiry has been opened 
and well worked during the period 
named, new methods of calculation 
having been devised, and results 
obtained which have powerfully 
influenced the structural arrange- 
ments of iron ships. None of these 
departments of inquiry, however, 
exceed in interest or value that re- 
lating to the resistance and propul- 
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sion of ships, which has attracted 
the attention of writers on naval 
architecture from the earliest times, 
but which only now stands ona firm 
and scientific footing. The ‘ stream- 
line’ theory of resistance worked 
out by mathematicians, especially 
by Professor Rankine, and applied 
and made the basis of his experi- 
mental inquiries by Mr. Froude, 
promises to conduct to the most 
valuable results. The experiments 
upon which Mr. Froude has been 
engaged, on behalf of the Admi- 
ralty, have already yielded practical 
results the value of which cannot 
be too highly estimated in these 
days of rapid transition. Steam- 
ship design involves the attainment 
of certain minimum speeds; but 
until Mr. Froude’s experiments were 
undertaken it was, to say the least, 
pretty much a matter of shrewd 
guessing on the part of a designer 
when he had to determine the 
engine power required in a ship of 
novel form or unprecedented speed. 
Hence failures to obtain the desired 
speeds sometimes occurred, whereas 
at others, by a lucky chance, the 
intended speeds were exceeded. 
Undoubtedly much remains to be 
done, but even now it is possible to 
ascertain with a fair degree of 
accuracy, from inexpensive experi- 
ments with models, what should be 
the engine power of full-sized ships, 
or what modifications of form can 
be made to favour economy of 
engine power. This is a great step 
in advance, helping to make ship 
designing more exact in one of its 
most important features. Many 
other illustrations might be given 
of recent advance in the theory and 
practice of naval architecture, but 
enough will have been said to show 
how great that advance has been, 
and how every step has tended to 
make the work of ship-design less 
empirical. 

Outside a very limited circle, this 
progress, great and important as it 
is, is probably little understood or 
appreciated. The general reader 
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learns, with momentary surprise, 
that a ship has been built to carry 
iron armour on her sides, 20 or 24 
inches in thickness; but he little 
understands the labour involved in 
making a ship so burdened safe and 
seaworthy, or the essential differences 
between her design and that of one 
of our ‘ wooden walls.’ Or he may 
casually notice that the voyage to 
Australia has been abridged from 
four or five months to less than six 
weeks, marvel for an instant at the 
change, accept the fact, and fail to 
realise the triumph which it repre- 
sents for the skill of the naval 
architect and marine engineer. 
Successes such as these attract less 
notice by far than they deserve ; 
failures or disasters, on the con- 
trary, are well canvassed, but com- 
monly in a way which fails to do 
justice to the difficulties attending 
the designs of modern ships. Of 
course there is no intentional 
injustice on the part of those 
numerous classes, other than naval 
architects, who take an interest 
in shipping, and who criticise the 
performance of ships with more or 
less intelligence, but with little 
scientific knowledge. These classes 
have hitherto had but few oppor- 
tunities of acquiring better know- 
ledge of the subject. Nor are they 
worse off than many others who 
are intimately connected with ships. 
The sailor, the yachtsman, the 
shipowner, and even a great number 
of shipbuilders, are quite as ignor- 
ant as the general public of the 
present condition of the theory of 
naval architecture. In fact, no 
existing treatise in English, except 
that just produced by Mr. White, 
supplies the information required 
in a form that is intelligible to 
most readers. And what is of no 
less importance is the fact that 
this book stands alone in bringing 
together into one volume an account 
of the present position, and probable 
future, of the various branches of 
the subject. Ten years have elapsed 
since the last important English 
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works on naval architecture were 
published, and within that period, 
as was remarked above, many most 
importantextensions of our previous 
knowledge have been made. To 
find any accounts of these exten- 
sions, it is necessary to seek far 
and wide in the Transactions and 
Proceedings of various learned 
societies; and most people would 
be unable to do this, or to follow 
the accounts themselves in the tech- 
nical and mathematical language 
used for their presentation. Mr. 
White has therefore done a two- 
fold service in thus presenting a 
comprehensive and thorough survey 
of the whole subject, arranged in a 
manner which facilitates reference, 
and expressed in language which 
can be generally understood. In 
both these particulars the book is 
unique. 

It lies outside our province to 
attempt an exhaustive review of 
this interesting volume ; but it may 
be well to notice a few of its main 
features. One of these is the 
abundance of illustrative facts, 
drawn from the qualities or per- 
formances of actual ships. A bald 
statement of a principle is often 
most uninteresting; but life is 
given to the principle when it is 
placed in association with some 
well-known ship or notable occur- 
rence. For example, in the opening 
chapter a clear statement is made 
of the principles of flotation, or 
buoyancy of ships, and full descrip- 
tions are given of various methods 
of watertight subdivision in iron 
ships. This kind of subdivision is 
carried out most fully in the armour. 
ed ships of the Royal Navy; but 
in the case of the Vanguurd, as is 
well known, her subdivision did not 
succeed in keeping the ship afloat 
after collision with the Iron Duke. 
Mr. White, recognising the doubts 
to which such an occurrence natur- 
ally gave rise, fully discusses the 
accident, and brings to light facts 
which well deserve to be known. 
It appears that the tremendous 
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force of the blow completely smashed 
through the outer skin of the 
Vanguard, making a hole which 
was large enough to admit over one 
thousand tons of water in a minute! 
As a matter of fact, the greatest 
rate at which the water entered the 
hold-space bounded by the innerskin 
never reached thirty tons per minute ; 
and instead of sinking almost imme- 
diately after the collision, as most 
iron ships would have done, the 
Vanguard was kept afloat more than 
an hour by means of her ‘cellular 
double bottom.’ Mr. White is there- 
fore fully justified insaying,‘Even her 
loss suppliesa most striking example 
of the utility of watertight sub- 
division; for she was kept afloat 
more than an hour by this means 
instead of foundering in a few 
minutes, as an ordinary iron ship 
similarly damaged in the outer skin 
must have done.’ 

Ships of war in these latter days 
have to run risks formerly unknown, 
from ramming and torpedo attacks, 
producing under-water damage, as 
well as the terrible destruction 
incidental to shell fire. These facts 
are clearly recognised by Mr. White, 
who frankly admits the difficulties 
of meeting torpedo attacks by 
structural arrangements, and de- 
scribes what is now done in this 
direction. But he does not omit 
the requirements of offence, as well 
as those of defence, and in a very 
interesting chapter on The Struc- 
tural Strength of Ships, he gives 
detailed drawings and descriptions 
of a ram-bow. One naturally 
supposes that a ship which rams 
an enemy must suffer considerably 
herself; but the facts are quite 
otherwise. Mr. White summarises 
the experience with ram-ships in 
actual warfare during the civil war 
in America, and at Lissa in 1866; 
but considers one of the most severe 
tests yet put upon ram-bows was 
that incidental to the collision 
between the Iron Duke and the 
Vanguard. ‘ At the time of the col- 
lision,’ he says, ‘the Iron Duke was 
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going 74 knots, her course being 
six points off that of the Vanguard ; 
the direct force of the blow delivered 
was at least 12,000 foot-tons. Sucha 
blow of course reacted on the bow of 
the Iron Duke, tending to drive it back 
into the ship, and meanwhile the 
Vanguard had a speed athwart the 
bow of the Iron Duke of no less than 
six knots, the motion producing a 
tendency to twist and wrench the 
bow as well as to perforate the 
skin. The simple and comparatively 
light arrangements of the ram-bow 
answered admirably when thus 
severely tested, subsequent exami- 
nation proving it to be so little 
damaged that the Iron Duke could 
in action have ventured safely on 
the repetition of the blow, and yet 
have remained efficient. 

The more theoretical parts of the 
book are similarly illustrated. For 
example, the stability of ships is 
considered at great length, and the 
variations in stability of different 
types are indicated by numerous 
facts. The curious raft-like monitors 
which Ericsson devised, and which 
did good service at Charleston and 
elsewhere during the American Civil 
War, receive due notice; so do 
the Russian circular iron-clads, the 
odd ‘cigar-ships,’ which were due 
to the eccentric fancy of an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Ross Winans, and the sub- 
marine vessels which have now and 
again been tried for naval warfare. 
Besides these oddities of naval 
design, the book passes under review 
the conditions of stability in English 
and French war ships, armoured 
and unarmoured, as well as those 
in merchant ships. So again in the 
treatment of oscillations in still water 
and amongst waves, we find the 
conclusions of theory set side by 
side with the facts of experience, 
a marked contrast to most treatises 
on the theory of naval architecture, 
wherein theory appears as mere theo- 
ry. Onemostimportantaspect ofthis 
book is found in the verification it 
affords, from actual observations on 
the behaviour of all classes of ships 
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at sea, of the general soundness of 
the modern theory of rolling. Pro- 
bably, no theory has been more 
carefully tested than this, and its 
agreement with experience is most 
satisfactory. From the many exam- 
ples given let us take one. Theory 
teaches that if a ship is designed 
so that she oscillates slowly in still 
water, she will amongst waves prove 
generally steadier than ships which 
oscillate more quickly in still water. 
In 1875, the Admiralty despatched 
a flying squadron of frigates, which, 
as its name implies, was constantly 
under way, and therefore subject 
to great vicissitudes of wind and 
weather. Four of the ships in the 
squadron were wood frigates of the 
older type, for which the still-water 
time of a single swing was ubout 
five seconds ; the fifth ship was of 
more recent date, and had been 
designed in accordance with the 
teachings of modern theory; her 
still-water swing took eight seconds. 
Under almost all conditions of wind 


and sea the modern ship proved 
beyond comparison steadier than 


the other four. On one day, when 
the weather was at its worst, 
Mr. White states that the Raleigh 
rolled less than six degrees, while 
her consorts were rolling twenty 
or thirty degrees; and this, he 
remarks, ‘is only a specimen of 
many similar cases.’ Could any 
better example be given of the 
beneficial effect upon practice of 
well-applied theory ? 

Another notable feature of the 
book is the full explanation of the 
modus operandi of making experi- 
ments on the qualities and per- 
formances of ships, as well as of 
the purposes for which such ex- 
periments are undertaken. It is 
undeniable that, as a rule, naval 
men have a very hearty contempt 
for scientific experiments with their 
ships ; but it is equally certain that 
this view is based upon ignorance 
of the kind of information thus 
obtainable, and of its applications 
to practice. There are happily ex- 
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ceptions to this rule, and their 
number will probably increase in 
consequence of the publication of 
this book. In fact, it may be rea- 
sonably hoped that naval men will 
themselves undertake the conduct 
of experiments when they learn 
‘the why and the wherefore’ of the 
processes, and know how much the 
data obtained help the designer in 
proceeding with the construction 
of other ships. 

To sailors we must also look for 
the observations, so much needed, 
of ocean waves. It is singular, on 
examination, to find how limited is 
the amount of well-authenticated 
information on this subject. An 
excellent summary of these facts is 
given in the book, and a few figures 
may be interesting. The largest 
waves yet measured had a length 
of half a mile from crest to crest; 
waves of half that length have been 
measured in the Bay of Biscay, but 
these are exceptional, and 700 or 
800 feet would be reckoned a great 
length; ordinary storm waves rang- 
ing in length from 200 to 400 feet. 
Waves ‘mountains high’ are pro- 
verbial, but apparently have never 
yet been discovered by accurate 
measurement. No verified mea- 
surement exists of a height for a 
single wave of 50 feet from hollow 
to crest, and waves having a greater 
height than 30 feet are uncommon. 
Short waves are proportionately 
steeper, that is, are higher in pro- 
portion to their length than long 
waves; and well-authenticated cases 
are on record where waves nearly 
1,000 feet in length have been ob- 
served, these being less than ro feet 
in height. To an ordinary observer 
the last-mentioned waves would be 
scarcely distinguishable from a 
glassy sea. Boats could move about 
without danger or inconvenience, 
and yet, strange to say, under such 
conditions modern ships, which are 
remarkably steady in a heavy sea- 
way, often roll considerably. Mr. 
White gives several instances of 
this curious fact. He also supplies 
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the explanation, for which we must 
refer readers to his pages. 

The chapter on Steam Propulsion 
is one of the most valuable parts of 
the book. In it all kinds of pro- 
pellers are compared, and the per- 
formances of actual ships are dis- 
cussed. Here will be found a 
vésumé of the reasons which led to 
the disuse of the paddle-wheel in 
sea-going steamers, and the adop- 
tion of the screw propeiler ; an ac- 
count of the trials made with the 
hydraulic or water-jet propeller, of 
which so much was hoped; details 
of recent practice in connection 
with the use of twin-screws, and 
remarks on the use of multiple 
screws. The Russian circular iron- 
clads, for example, have no less 
than six screws; but, judging from 
the facts stated by Mr. White, their 
form is very ill-adapted for pro- 
pulsion at even moderate speeds. 
He says, ‘ If these vessels had been 
stationary floating forts, the circular 
form would have given the least 


surface and the greatest carrying 
power in proportion to the dis- 


placement. But when we pass to 
the case of locomotion, the condi- 
tions are far less favourable to the 
circular form. . . . A circular ship 
experiences about jive times as 
great resistance as a ship like the 
Inflexible or Devastation moving at 
equal speed.’ He then shows 
that a circular ship, to steam as 
fast and as far as the Devastation, 
and to carry only an equal weight 
of armour and equipment, would 
have to be of 20,000 tons displace- 
ment, as against 9,300 tons for 
the Devastation. Yet this circular 
monster, nearly twice as heavy as 
the heaviest existing iron-clads, 
would be inferior to the Devastation 
as regards protection and equipment. 
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The information given as to the 
progress of marine engineering will 
also be read with interest. As a 
matter of fact, within twenty or 
thirty years the rate of coal con- 
sumption has been diminished about 
one-half by improved arrangements 
of machinery, with only a small 
increase in the relative weight of 
the engines for a given power. In 
this fact lies the gist of the recent 
extension of steam navigation to 
the most distant countries—such as 
Australia, and the possibility of 
making the service remunerative 
in ships of not extravagant dimen- 
sions. Mr. White further describes 
how the substitution of steel for 
iron in the hulls will be a source of 
still further commercial advantage ; 
greater carrying power being thus 
secured on a certain total weight 
of ship and lading. If there be 
still any survivors of the few who 
so long maintained the desira- 
bility of continuing to build wood 
ships instead of turning to iron, it 
would be well for them to read 
the comparison made between the 
two classes of ships. In the re- 
marks on steel for shipbuilding 
we probably find an indication of 
a change which will, ere long, 
powerfully affect ship construc- 
tion for both war and mercantile 
purposes. 

Here we must terminate our 
rapid survey of a work which well 
deserves the careful study of all 
who take an interest in shipping, 
and which will doubtless become 
a text-book for English students of 
naval architecture. Attention has 
here been drawn mainly to the 
popular features of the book, but 
in reality it embraces the whole 
science of naval architecture, in- 
cluding the latest developments. 
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WORKING MEN’S CONVENTIONS. 


INCE that which was intended 
to be the closing article of the 
series lately printed in this Maga- 
zine on railway traffic was in the 
press, intelligence has arrived from 
America which bears so directly on 
the subject principally discussed, 
that it would be unfair to the 
reader to omit to bring it under his 
attention. 

The parent idea of the previous 
articles was, that a traffic in heavy 
materials, such as coal, gained at 
great outlay, and carried on in 
competition with a seaborne trans- 
port, was a class of business which 
it was unsafe to conduct in ig- 
norance of the actual profit or loss 
which it realised. How far this 
view was proved to be correct it is 
for the readers of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine to judge. The point which is 
altogether new is the result to 
which a similar course of conduct 
has led on the railways of the 
United States. The testimony thus 
afforded to the truth of the views 
advocated in the former papers is 
as startling as it is indisputable. 

The anxious attention with which 
the public of England have watched 
the varying phases of the Russo- 
Turkish war has to some extent 
diminished the effect which the 
brief but notable campaign of what 
has been called the labour war in 
America would otherwise have 
produced in this country. To that 
title, indeed, admirably as it is 
suited for a sensational placard, I 
must be permitted to object. The 
use of the phrase involves an as- 
sumption. It is one of those as- 
sumptions on which those who call 
themselves the friends of the la- 
bourer, but who may more correctly 
be designated (however uninten- 
tional may be the mischief they 


cause) the hostes hwmani generis, 
are wont to base their arguments. 
The false and mischievous theory 
of the natural opposition that exists 
between labour and capital is im- 
plicitly assumed by the application 
to a movementon the part of the dan- 
gerous classes, such as that which 
recently terrified America, of the 
term—a labour war. The attempted 
revolution indeed collapsed ; but it 
was not until it had broken the 
public peace, defeated the local 
military forces, paralysed the com- 
munications of the country, and 
driven the respectable portion of 
the population of the United 
States to the extreme measure of 
coming down armed into the 
streets to fight for order and for 
the rights of property. Although, 
then, this menacing incident di- 
rectly originated under circum- 
stances connected with the rate 
of wages, it is a stigma and a 
scandal on that respectable body 
of men, the railway servants of 
the United States, to call wanton 
destruction of property, the arrest 
of national communication, and the 
use of petroleum in pure malignity, 
incidents of a labour war. 

The witness whom I will first 
produce is of unexceptionable au- 
thority—he is no other than the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, Mr. Sherman. The 
speech at Mansfield, which will be 
quoted, is declared by the Philadel- 
phia correspondent of the Times to 
be the most important political ad- 
dress made last year. Into that por- 
tion of Secretary Sherman’s address 
which advocated the resumption of 
specie payments it is beside the 
mark now to enter. It is the man- 
ner in which it is becoming evi- 
dent that the political situation of 
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the United States is complicated 
by what is called the labour move- 
ment, but which might with more 
justice be termed the anti-labour 
movement, that chiefly concerns 
Englishmen. And while the im- 
pression produced in America has 
been that the unexpected de- 
velopment of so alarming an anti- 
social power, encamped against the 
hearthstones of family life, will be 
an element of mischief readily 
grasped by the demagogue, it is the 
occasion rather than the course of 
the outbreak which I now propose 
to discuss. 

Secretary Sherman said that the 
interior commercial affairs of the 
United States were assuming tran- 
scendent importance. He proceeded 
to give a sketch of that distribu- 
tion of internal traffic which he 
intended by that phrase. He re- 
ferred to the water carriage on the 
Mississippi, and stated that the ton- 
nage now annually passing any 
point on that river was estimated 
at 3,000,000 tons. On the great 
lakes of the north, which have been 
regarded ever since the discovery 
of America as a wonderful provision 
of nature for facilitating a vast 
internal commerce, the tonnage 
passing avy given point is set down 
at an equal figure. The Erie Canal 
in New York, from Buffalo to 
Albany, has contributed more than 
any other public work to the in- 
terior development of the United 
States. The total tonnage borne 
on this canal in 1876 was 2,418,423 
tons; and the aggregate tonnage 
of all the New York canals, including 
the Erie, was 4,172,179 tons. Thus 
on these three great arteries of 
water-borne commerce, two of 
which are provided by nature, and 
one by the labour of man, which 
until recently were the only means 
of transit between the East and 
West, and the North and South of 
the United States, an annual ton- 
nage of more than 10,000,000 tons 
is still conveyed. But since the 
close of the war an extraordinary 
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increase has been made in the de- 
velopment of the four great trunk 
lines, the ramifications of which 
extend from the Atlantic seaboard 
far away into the west. So vast 
has been the commerce developed 
or attracted by the railways, that 
the aggregate tonnage conveyed by 
them in 1876 was nearly three times 
as much as that borne by the great 
water-ways before described. The 
Erie Railway carried last year 
5,922,911 tons. The New York 
Central Railway carried 6,803,680 
tons. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
carried 9,922,111 tons. The Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad carried an 
estimated quantity of 5,000,000 
tons. This makes a total for these 
four lines of 27,649,502 tons. Thus 
we see that an active competition 
for the conveyance of produce is 
carried on between land and water. 
The land-carriage companies have 
nearly three times the custom of 
the water-carriage companies. But 
the carriage by the latter of the 
large amount of 10,000,000 tons is 
a fact which shows that the facilities 
afforded by water carriage are 
still prized by a large number of 
freighters. 

Some years ago, Mr. Sherman 
reminds his audience, the impres- 
sion prevailed that the charges for 
freight on the railways in question 
were unduly high. This can only 
mean that they were high as com- 
pared with the freights by water 
carriage, which afforded the sole 
ground for comparison within the 
reach of the freighters. The whole 
farming interest of the West was 
aroused. An association was formed 
under the name of Grangers, and 
by means of public opinion in some 
instances, and of State legislation 
in others, the railway freights were 
considerably reduced. Nor was it 
only the demand for cheap rates 
on the part of the exporters of 
produce that affected the tariff. 
The sudden depression of business 
caused by the panic of 1873 led 
to a keen competition between the 
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railways. So eager was the con- 
test for trade, that the rates on the 
different lines were reduced to a 
point which made the gross revenue 
less than the actual cost of working. 
Such, at least, is the deliberate 
statement of the Secretary to the 
Treasury. Thus the financial con- 
dition of the trunk lines became, 
as might have been anticipated, 
‘greatly crippled,’ and the capital 
invested in more than two-thirds 
of the railway lines in the United 
States was rendered unproductive. 

Mr. Sherman adds that various 
attempts were made to establish an 
agreement between the trunk lines ; 
but that, whether from the real 
difficulties of the case or from the 
bad faith of the managers, the 
agreements were successively broken 
and abandoned. As to the steady 
and unsleeping influence of the river 
and canal competition, not a word, 
however, is said. But the Secre- 
tary concludes that ‘now it may 
be said that on an average the 
amount received for freight and 
passengers does not pay the actual 
cost of running the lines.’ 

‘The result has been,’ to use Mr. 
Sherman’sown words, ‘ that the rail- 
road companies, not willing to see 
their property entirely destroyed, 
have gradually reduced the rates of 
wages of the employés until, if 
we can believe what has been said, 
in some cases they are barely suffi- 
cient to pay for the merestnecessaries 
of life. HeNcE THE STRIKES! ’ 

The adverb ‘hence’ may be re- 
garded as a somewhat inadequate 
mode of accounting for the most 
menacing incident which has yet 
thrown its shadow on the future 
of the United States. It is true 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
even if he shares that uneasy feel- 
ing which is creeping over the more 
cultivated members of society in 
America as to what may be por- 
tended by the strikes, can hardly be 
expected to make a clean breast of 
the matter. The citizen of the 
United States has been brought up 
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to regard the short-lived constitu- 
tion of his country with the respect 
that men were wont to pay to insti- 
tutions of secular duration which 
they regardedas Divine. It would 
have been as great an offence 
against public opinion, to say the 
least of it, for an American to 
express a doubt as to the wisdom 
and stability of his national institu- 
tions, as it would be for a Roman 
Catholic to deny the infallibility 
of the Pope, or fora Jew to adopt 
Dr. Colenso’s views as to the Pen- 
tateuch. The opinion which any 
well-read student of history must 
instinctively form as to the extreme 
peril to which the structure of so- 
ciety in America must be certainly 
exposed, so soon as population 
begins to press sensibly on vacant 
area, is resented almost as a personal 
affront by the American. The only 
sign which he gives of a want of 
robust faith in his own doctrine is 
the nervous haste with which he 
deprecates any question of its verity. 
He has an intolerance in this re- 
spect which we shall look for in 
vain elsewhere, out of the province 
of theology. In fact the belief of 
the American in his constitution 
has much of the nature of a 
religious cult; and, as being, in 
the same way, largely supported 
by drafts on the invisible and the 
future, is naturally intolerant. But 
we may at least go so far with 
Secretary Sherman as to admit 
that the underpayment of the 
officials of the railways may have 
been the occasion of a contest which 
took for a moment the form of a 
strike. What form it subsequently, 
and with rapid change of front, 
assumed ; by what forces the move- 
ment was supported; and what 
was the aim of the rioters, are 
questions that for the moment may 
be left unanswered. 

What we have at present to con- 
sider is the assertion that the four 
great railway companies in question 
are, or were, carrying on their 
traffic at a loss. We have to inquire 
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how this is, and how far it affords 
any useful lesson to the proprietors 
of English railways. 

Considering that in this country 
the railway companies have success- 
fully resisted the effort of the Board 
of Trade to obtain any useful 
statistics as to their mineral traffic, 
it is not to be wondered at that we 
have some difficulty in obtaining 
full information as to the working 
of the railways of the United States. 
The proportion of dividend to 
capital on the 72,000 miles of rail- 
way open in the United States in 
1875 is stated in Poor’s Manual 
of American Railroads at 3°37 per 
cent. As the ordinary interest 
allowed in the calculations of the 
American lines is 7 per cent. such 
a return must be regarded as to 
some extent justifying the state- 
ments of Mr. Sherman. The most 
detailed investigations into the cost 
of traffic on American railroads 
with which I am acquainted is 
contained in a pamphlet issued at 
Louisville, in 1876, by Mr. Albert 
Fink, the Vice-President and General 
Superintendent of the Louisville 
and Nashville and Great Southern 
Railroad. This work is extremely 
elaborate, and contains tables of 
details amounting to ninety distinct 
items, tabulated for seven succes- 
sive years, from 1867 to 1873. 
The experience thus obtained covers 
a length of more than 500 miles of 
line; and as the route from Louis- 
ville to Memphis is in competition 
with the river traffic, by the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, between those 
towns, the rates of fare and freight 
may probably be taken as normal 
for the system of lines of which 
Secretary Sherman speaks. There 
is a considerable difference between 
the revenue per ton per mile from 
goods, and per passenger per mile, 
on the different sections of that line ; 
a difference immediately due, there 
can be little doubt, to the more or 
less direct competition of water 
carriage. Thus on the Richmond 
branch, of 33 miles long, the freight 
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earnings per ton per mile are nearly 
equal to the fares per passenger per 
mile, the average for 5 years being 
respectively 3°76 and 3°78 cents, 
But on the main stem, the Knox. 
ville Branch, and the Memphis 
Branch, an aggregate of 340 miles, 
the mean receipts for the last year 
tabulated were 3°5 cents per pas- 
senger per mile, and 2*2 cents per 
ton of goods per mile. Thus, at 
the usual allowance of 15 passengers 
to the ton, the Great Southern 
Railroad has been in the habit of 
charging nearly 24 times as much 
for the conveyance of a ton of 
passengers as for that of a ton of 
goods. 

For every ton of paying weight 
of passenger traffic Mr. Fink 
states that 15°38 tons of dead 
weight, exclusive of locomotives, 
has been carried. The object of 
Mr. Fink’s book is to investigate 
the proportional cost of mails and 
passenger traffic in different vehicles, 
such as sleeping cars, &.; not to 
compare the passenger with the 
merchandise traffic. The average 
dead weight or tare of the freight 
traffic on the three lines last cited 
may, however, be calculated, from 
the tables of the appendix, at about 
60 per cent. of the gross load, or 
1°5 ton to every ton of paying load. 
Apart, then, from any slight correc- 
tion for speed or other differences 
in the cost of working, the convey- 
ance of a ton of passengers will 
have cost between six and seven 
times as much as that ofa ton of 
goods. As the revenue from the 
former is twenty-four times that 
from the latter, it is evident that, 
comparatively speaking, the pas- 
senger is over-charged. In fact, if 
we compare the average fare of 
3°5 cents., or nearly 13d. per mile, 
with the average receipt from 
passengers on the railways of the 
United Kingdom, which is less than 
14d. per mile, it becomes evident 
that the fares of the American rail- 
ways are on the average nearly 30 
per cent, higher than are our own. 
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On the other hand, the freight 
of 2°2 cents, or nearly 175 of a 
penny, while it may maintain a 
very favourable comparison with the 
mineral freights of the English 
lines, which are so much more 
favourable to the freighter, must be 
regarded as the millstone that has 
sunk the profit of a fairly charged 
passenger traffic. Whether we take 
the dividends of American railways 
at 3°37, as calculated by Mr. Poor, 
or as nil, as stated by Secretary 
Sherman, it is certain that no rail- 
way can adopt charges so entirely 
disproportionate without the most 
serious ill results. The passenger 
tare, or dead weight of the pas- 
senger trains, is very much higher 
on the American than on the 
Indian lines. It is also higher than 
on the New South Wales Railways, 
although not so high as upon the 
French lines, The English com- 
panies have concealed the details of 
this item, the amount of which 
exercises a controlling influence 
upon the profit of working. But 
when we see that to carry a ton of 
passengers involves the movement 
of 16°8 tons of loaded train, while 
to carry a ton of goods involves the 
movement of 2°5 tons of loaded 
train, we are aware that the ratio 
is 6°61 to 1, or that it costs, as 
before said, from six to seven 
times as much to move a given 
weight of passenger tonnage as of 
goods tonnage. Again, we have 
seen that the returns from the 
former are twenty-four times as 
much as from the latter. There- 
fore, in round numbers, the pas- 
senger traffic earns nearly four 
times as much nett profit per ton as 
the goods traffic. As the nett results 
of the working of the lines are less 
profitable than the investment of 
money in the funds, they must be 
taken as involving a loss. It is 
clear that it is the low goods tariff 
which causes so heavy a loss on this 
portion of the business as to counter- 
act the respectable profit of the pas- 
senger traffic, taken by itself. 
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We thus are able to ascertain, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
the adoption by the great American 
railways of the policy of the Mid- 
land, the Great Northern, and 
some other English railways, has 
resulted in financial collapse. On 
the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, in 1873, the nett passenger 
weight carried was 2,499,995 tons 
for one mile, while the nett freight 
tonnage carried for an equal dis- 
tance was 86,477,812. The aggre- 
gate earnings from the former were 
793,036 dollars; from the latter, 
1,882,781 dollars. On the railways 
of the United Kingdom the ton- 
mileage is unknown. The receipts 
from passengers, in 1876, amounted 
to 26,163,5511.; and the receipts 
from goods to 33,754,317/. We 
are thus far from having attained 
to the disproportionate amount of 
goods, as compared to passengers, 
carried by the American lines, It 
may also be considered that the 
water competition, which in America 
lowers the tariff for all the goods 
traffic, in the United Kingdom only 
seriously controls the rate payable 
for the transport of minerals. About 
one-fifth of the English receipts, 
only, represents the amount of 
directly losing traffic, instead of 
two-thirds of the receipts, as on the 
American line we have cited. It is 
thus evident how it is that, in spite 
of higher passenger rates, the 
American lines have so far dis- 
tanced our own in their march to 
ruin. But it is clear that some of 
the railways of the United Kingdom 
have adopted the American policy, 
and are, year after year, attaining 
more and more closely to American 
results. 

Of the four railways cited by Mr. 
Sherman, the Baltimore and Ohio 
publishes no mileage returns. But 
in 1875 it gave a dividend of 10 
per cent. The average receipts per 
passenger per mile on the New 
York Central and on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroads for 1875 were 2°66 
cents, or 14d. The goods tariff per 
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ton per mile averaged 1°25 cents, or 
$d. On the Erie line the passenger 
mile earned 2°88 cents, or 1°44d., 
and the goods ton 1°208 cents, or 
604d. per ton mile. The proportions 
of working expenses to gross re- 
venue were, on the New York 
Central, 59°4 per cent.; on the 
Pennsylvania, 61°2 per cent.; on 
the Baltimore and Ohio, 68°6 per 
cent.; and on the Erie, 75°25 per 
cent. The low cost of the first 
three lines, however, allowed of 
dividends of 8 to 10 per cent.; while 
the operations which have swelled 
the cost of the Erie line to nearly 
30,0001. per mile have kept down 
the earning power to a little under 
3 per cent. If the rates of fare and 
of freight had been arranged on 
any principle of equality of earning, 
the immense traffic brought on lines 
of such cheap construction would 
have given a lucrative return, equal 
to that of some of the best paying 
canals, before the introduction of 
railways. Even as it is, Mr. Sher- 
man’s remarks can only be held to 
be justified by the figures of the 
Erie Railway—less than 1,000 miles 
in length—not by those of the other 
4,000 miles of the system of which 
he speaks. 

The direct connection between 
under-charge to the public for car- 
riage, and under-payment of the 
servants of the railway companies, 
has been pointed out by Secretary 
Sherman. It is, in fact, plain and 
obvious. As the companies, depart- 
ing from the legitimate rules of 
business, are guided by what the di- 
rectors call a policy, the sum avail- 
able for dividends becomes annually 
less and less. Such has been the case 
on the lines of the United Kingdom, 
as a whole, since 1872, though the 
depreciation is by far the most per- 
ceptible on the trunk lines carrying 
minerals. Directors, who have 
twice a year to face their consti- 
tuents, must either confess that 
they have adopted a mistaken po- 
licy, or chip and pare in every 
direction. The latter they have 
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done in the United States, till the 
resistance point has been over- 
passed. Like policy in other coun- 
tries must produce a like result. 

The magnitude of that result in 
America has been brought under 
notice by Colonel Thomas A. Scott, 
the President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. He describes 
the railway insurrection as ‘ having 
extended through the States, and 
as presenting a state of facts almost 
as serious as that which prevailed 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Eighteen hundred cars, laden with 
the produce of various States, to- 
gether with the locomotives neces- 
sary for their propulsion, were con- 
sumed by the mob at Pittsburgh.’ 
The station buildings, sheds, and 
factories were all destroyed. ‘The 
magnitude of the evil to be en- 
countered,’ Colonel Scott says, ‘can 
hardly be over-estimated ; and the 
remedy should be equally prompt 
and effective.’ America is awaking 
to the fact that the organisation 
of the dangerous classes within her 
frontiers is making rapid and me- 
nacing progress; and that it has 
already advanced so far that on the 
first available occasion the first ac- 
tion of the campaign was fought 
with a vigour and promptitude 
which placed the order of society at 
the mercy of a destructive mob. 

It is perhaps a comfort to those 
who desire, when the proper time 
comes, to die peaceably in their beds, 
to live under the protection of a 
well-ordered and well-obeyed Go- 
vernment, and to leave to those 
who come after them the fruits of 
their own industry and forethought, 
that the waggon-burning party 
have gone so far as to formulate 
their programme. Especially is this 
of importance tous. That there exists 
in England a destructive party is 
of course undeniable. What may 
be its actual power, and what its 
prospect of recruitment, is another 
matter. What it is of most moment 
for the great English public to un- 
derstand is, first, what are the ulti- 
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mate objects of the destructives ? 
and, secondly, who are their real 
leaders in this country? Nor do 
we mean by real leaders men in 
fustian coats and battered hats, who 
openly halloo on the riot. Far more 
dangerous are those men who, 
possessing the advantages of educa- 
tion and of position, insinuate what 
they hesitate to avow. 

The objects of what has been 
called the labour movement may 
be regarded from different points 
of view. First, there is the general 
object which is held up to the outer 
world as that of the promoters of 
the trades unions. This is an 
object as to the desirableness of 
which all agree. It professes to be 
the attempt to raise the workman 
in the social scale. He is to enjoy 
his fair share of the national welfare. 
He is to have time for relaxation, 
for recreation, for instruction. He 
is to have a fair return for his la- 
bour. He is to have a voice in the 
management of public affairs. Few 
persons will deny the propriety of 
these claims in the abstract. When 
it comes to carrying them into prac- 
tice, it has to be remembered that a 
certain compensatory clause has to 
be added to each item, if the public 
equilibrium is to be maintained. 
The working man’s prosperity is a 
desirable object ; but it is not one 
desirable to obtain at the cost of 
the adversity of other classes. It is 
not, if for no other reason, because 
it could not, in that case, be du- 
rable. The working man is only 
to be raised in the social scale in 
the same manner as that by which 
any unit of our population is to 
be raised, that is, by an increase in 
his moral, intellectual, and indus- 
trial virtue. That he should be 
encouraged to divert from remu- 
nerative labour time which should 
be actually employed in improving 
his condition, as before defined, is 
very well. But the question re- 
mains whether the diminution of 
the hours of labour produces this 
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effect. Is it to the purpose of a 
wholesome relaxation, an improv- 
ing recreation, and a useful educa- 
tion, that the working man really 
devotes the ten or twenty per 
cent. of his working time which 
he has docked from labour ? 
That a working man should have 
a@ voice in public affairs is by 
no means denied. But that the 
effective value of that voice should 
be equal to that of an instructed 
man, who has a knowledge of poli- 
tical science or a heavy stake in 
the country, is not a piece of self- 
evident justice. It is the omission 
of these necessary qualifications 
which makes the difference between 
the opinions of the advocate of the 
working man’s welfare—to the ex- 
clusion of the common weal—and 
the advocate of that welfare as a 
constituent and well-proportioned 
part of the common weal. 

To the working man, indeed, 
another object is held out. It is a 
simple one. Labour is to be king. 
Wealth has been king long enough. 
Capital and labour are irreconcilable 
foes. Down with the first—up with 
the second! Such language, with 
more or less disguise, is addressed 
to the workman. It is natural that 
it should fall on his ears like rain 
on a thirsty soil. The latest elabo- 
rations of the new social gospel of 
labour have been anticipated by the 
great poet of human nature. ‘ Well, 
I say it was never merry world in 
England since gentlemen came up. 
O miserable age! Virtue is not re- 
garded in handicrafts-men. The 
nobility think scorn to go in leather 
aprons. The king’s council are 
no good workmen. And yet it is 
said, Labour in thy vocation; 
which is as much to say as, Let 
the magistrates be labouring men ; 
for there’s no better sign of a brave 
mind than a hard hand.’ 

While then the professed object, 
not only of the destructives, but of 
those well-meaning philanthropists 
who are seduced by the glittering 
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promise to join in the movement 
of which we speak, is fair and good, 
if the proper compensations be 
borne in mind, any step in the same 
direction which ignores the need of 
these compensations is purely mis- 
chievous. While the objects pro- 
posed, not to society at large, but 
to a section—the labouring section 
—of society, are so represented to 
this class as to excite their desires, 
they are at once misrepresented and 
misconceived. It is important that 
the expedients which it is proposed 
by the party of movement to adopt, 
should be clearly stated. When 
they are really brought into view, 
it will be possible so to apply logical 
analysis as to ascertain their actual 
tendency. We owe, therefore, much 
thanks to the Convention of the 
working man’s party, held at Cin- 
cinnati in August last, for the clear- 
ness with which their programme 
has been formulated. 

The demands of the labourer, ac- 
cording to this programme, are 
these: 1. Weekly payment of wages 
incoin. 2. Limitation of the work- 
ing day toeight hours. 3. Liability 
of employers for all accidents to the 
injury of theirservants. 4. No chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age to 
be employed in factories. 5. Prison 
labour not to be employed by private 
persons. 6. All conspiracy laws 
to be abolished. 7. Sanitary in- 
spection to be universal, and to 
include the inspection of means of 
subsistence. 8. Education to be 
gratuitous. 9. Labour statistics 
to be prepared by labourers. 
10. Patents and charters to be 
abolished. 11. Judicial taxation 
to be abolished, and replaced by a 
graduated property and income tax. 
12. Railways, telegraphs, and all 
means of communication to be con- 
trolled by Government. 13. All 
industrious enterprises to be carried 
out by co-operative unions under 
the control of Government. 14. All 
officers of Government to be elected 
by direct vote of the people. 

These fourteen famous demands do 
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not follow in very logical order. 
They are based on the assumption 
that the working class forms the 
majority of the nation, and, as such 
majority, it is spoken of as ‘the 
people.’ The object present to the 
minds of the framers of the clauses 
is the division, among this people, 
of the natural and artificial wealth 
of the country, so that, in fact, 
there shall be in future but one 
class, that of working men. The 
effect of the provisions, if adopted, 
would be to banish wealth from the 
country in which they prevailed, 
and to contract and limit the power 
of production, so that wealth should, 
in future, be impossible. 

The first provision is one as to 
the propriety of which there can be 
no dispute. No one who is prac- 
tically familiar with the employment 
of labour is ignorant of the great 
advantage to all parties, but espe- 
cially to the working man, of defi- 
nite, punctual, and speedy payment. 
There is much in favour of a pay- 
ment day by day ; but even a weekly 
payment, subject to some holdback 
in certain cases by way of insurance 
against caprice, would be an un- 
deniable benefit. 

This excellent proviso, however, 
is nullified by some of those that 
follow. It is thus evident that its 
real value is not appreciated. No, 
13 is expressly stated to be ‘for 
the purpose of abolishing the wages 
system.’ This element of the com- 
munal constitution has not been 
overlooked by Shakespeare. ‘I 
thank you, good people,’ says Cade : 
‘there shall be no money; all shall 
eat and drink on my score; and I 
will apparel them all in one livery, 
that they may agree like brothers 
and worship me their lord.’ In the 
same good time there were to be 
at once a great material abundance 
and an abolition of commerce, ‘There 
shall be seven halfpenny loaves sold 
for a penny; the three-hooped pot 
shall have ten hoops; and I will make 
it felony to drink small beer: all the 
realm shall be in common; and in 
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Cheapside shall my palfrey go to 
grass.’ The co-operative union of 
the whole people; the direct election, 
by the majority, of all officers; and 
the collection of labour statistics by 
the labourers, are integral portions 
of the development of the theory 
of Cade. The class of employers 
necessarily would disappear. Sub- 
ject to actions for damages for the 
neglect or the spite of their unruly 
servants—we use the word, notwith- 
standing its inappropriateness,rather 
than borrow a French term—unable 
to make use of their machinery for 
more than a third of the time for 
which it could run ; deprived of any 
contributory labour from lads or 
from convicts; exposed to perfect 
freedom of combination or conspi- 
racy on the part of the workpeople; 
and stricken with a graduated in- 
come tax, which means a tax 
heavier in proportion the larger 
is the nominal income taxed; no 
one possessed of any realised pro- 
perty would for a moment expose 
himself to such purposed peril. 
The insidious introduction, under 
the specious term ‘sanitary inspec- 
tion,’ of the words ‘means of sub- 
sistence and dwellings included,’ 
points to the establishment of a 
minimum rate of income for every- 
one. Thus the idea of a republic 
of working men, free from the 
presence of any other class, and 
imagined to possess, by these means, 
a degree of material prosperity 
such as the world has never seen, 
is breathed by the clauses of the 
programme. 

If we can imagine the establish- 
ment of such a state of things, it 
would not be difficult, step by step, 
to predicate the result. As edu- 
cation is to be gratuitous, no means 
would exist of making it self- 
supporting. What was done in 
this way would be done by the 
State. The result would be the 
return to the old Scottish method 
of setting to bring up the children 
those men who were too helpless to 
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keep the sheep, and a dense pall of 
medisval ignorance would, in two 
or three generations, involve a 
republic in which there was neither 
reward nor room for intellectual 
eminence. 

The law which underlies the whole 
social condition is this: Labour is 
the source of wealth; the result 
of labour is either expended in the 
support of labour, or accumulates 
as store. By inventing the term 
‘capital,”, Adam Smith, clear as 
were his own views, has opened the 
flood-gates of fallacy. ‘ Capital’ 
has now been raised to the rank of 
a metaphysical—almost of a theo- 
logical entity. It is the object of 
the profound worship of a certain 
school—of the bitter hatred of 
another. It is called by the last 
the foe to labour; and by the 
first it is thought to be, at all 
events, something the interests of 
which are in some way opposed to 
those of labour. If we drop the use 
of the conventional word, a mist 
seems to rise from before the eyes. 
Is store the foe of the labour which 
has produced it? Of what does 
that store consist? Of three ele- 
ments. First, of the fruits of the 
earth, the corn, and wine, and oil, 
and all products of animal and 
vegetable origin consumed by man. 
Is it possible to have by us too 
much of these? Then, when labour 
has provided the food of the coming 
year, and laid aside somewhat to 
provide against the chances of 
famine and dearth, it has turned its 
efforts to the multiplication of ma- 
terial comforts. It has built houses, 
temples, towers of munition and of 
defence. It has provided stores of 
clothing. It has made roads, and 
covered land and sea with a host of 
steam courses. It has added tenfold 
to its own efficacy by the construc- 
tion and storing up of every kind 
of tool, engine, and machine. It has 
found time to provide for the edu- 
cation of the race, and for their 
amusement and for their idle plea- 
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sure, by the creation of objects of 
luxury. By the possession of all these 
fruits and treasures of labour the 
general well-being is steadily in- 
creased. We may wish that the 
distribution was more general; we 
may wish, with equal good sense, 
that everyone was wise, healthy, and 
beautiful. But the physical refor- 
mation that would bring down a 
race to the level of the crétin or the 
idiot by the free use of the guillotine 
on all who excelled their neighbours 
inany physicalor mental gift—would 
be a policy of the same nature as 
that which underlies the fourteen 
propositions of the Cincinnati pro- 
gramme. 

One other matter of store comes 
under the mysterious word which 
we shall have to pronounce, that is 
—money. To many people ‘ capital’ 
means money. What is money? 
It is essentially a system of counters 
used to facilitate barter. For these 


counters to serve their purpose, 
there must be a certain difficulty 


in producing or in obtaining them. 
Otherwise they would, gradually 
but certainly, cease to perform their 
desired function. For it is the 
difficulty in obtaining the counter 
which gives to it its sole exchange- 
able value. If the counters could 
be made at will, they would be with- 
out any representative value at all. 
C will do acertain amount of work, 
or make over a certain amount of 
these counters to A, on the written 
order or promise of A, or even on his 
word of mouth, because he knowsthat 
A is both asolventandan honourable 
man. He will not do the same for B if 
B being honourable is not solvent ; 
or being solvent, is not honourable ; 
still less if he is neither one nor the 
other. A being solvent, has by 
him the store which he wishes to 
exchange for the labour of C. 
This store, for convenience, he had 
exchanged for a certain number of 
counters, the original production 
of which cost the same amount of 
labour that had been expended in 
the production of the store ex- 
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changed by A for them. A can 
give these counters to-day, or to- 
morrow, or three months hence, 
because he either has them or 
knows when he will have them; 
and for those who know and trust 
A, his promise so to dois taken as 
nearly equivalent to his doing so. 
With B the case is different. He 
may promise. But the question 
is, will he, or can he, perform his 
promise ? If not, C has simply 
made a present to B of so much 
labour or of so much store. This 
he is not disposed to do. He there- 
fore insists on the counters down. 
If B has them not, he has to go 
without what he desires to pur- 
chase. He has no credit, because 
he has no basis for credit. His 
moral responsibility, if he possesses 
it, is not enough, if his material 
responsibility is doubtfal. Thus to 
insure certitude in transactions, the 
delivery of counters from hand 
to hand is needful. The more 
closely transactions are based on 
the actual delivery of the metallic 
counters themselves, or of those 
written orders to hand them over 
which will be certainly and im- 
mediately honoured at a known 
place, the safer is the course of 
business. 

One man may have an enormons 
store of coin, amassed by various 
kinds of labour, direct or second- 
hand, but faithfully representing 
so much labour actually done. But 
the wealth of a country is not in- 
creased by the possession of coin 
above a certain amount, or, more 
properly speaking, the wealth of 
the world is not. One man may, 
and does, have more money than 
another. But if the total amount 
of money in the world increase 
faster than the natural increase of 
population and of various demands, 
its value declines. Its utility 
diminishes. Where ten counters 
are required, twelve are ready for 
use—the consequence is, that gra- 
dually the twelve are used in place 
of the ten; and each of the twelve 
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loses a sixth of its exchangeable 
value. 

The reverse happens when busi- 
ness is brisk and prosperous, and the 
quantity of coin is not proportion- 
ately increased. The counters are 
continually more and more in 
request. They rise in exchangeable 
value, and prices are said to im- 
prove. Less labour, or less store, 
is given for an equal quantity of 
coin. 

In all the complicated move- 
ments of modern civilisation, the 
exchange of labour or of com- 
modity between man and man is 
barter facilitated by the medium of 
counters, the exchangeable value of 
which depends on the difficulty of 
obtaining them. Thus the difference 
between money and any other kindof 
storeisthis. The purchasing value of 
money depends on the exactitude 
of the proportion between its actual 
quantity and the demand for its 
use; such proportion being based 
on the fact that a certain amount of 
labour must be given to produce 
each counter. While that is the 
case, an equivalent amount of 
labour must be given to obtain it, 
as matter of business. As matter 
of caprice, anyone who is happy 
enough to save store of any kind 
may squander it, as he may squan- 
der health, or beauty, or intellect. 
Neither the nobler nor the humbler 
elements of human welfare are 
proof againt misuse. But be the 
misuse more or less, neither the 
necessity nor the value of the use 
is impaired by that miserable 
waste. 

While, then, it must be fully 
admitted that the disproportionate 
division of wealth and poverty which 
has prevailed amongst almost all 
nations in historic times is an 
evil, a scandal, and a shame, the 
only sane effort to remedy the evil 
must be in the direction of destroy- 
ing poverty, not in that of destroy- 
ing wealth. It must be, then, in 
the direction of increasing wealth. 


_ 


The evil of which we complain is 
one mainly of distribution. But to 
the poor man it matters nothing, 
apart from the encouragement of 
evil passions, how much wealth 
there is in the world that is unat- 
tainable tohim. It matters only how 
much there is that is so attainable, 
and how he may attain it. As a 
rule, he can only obtain it by creat- 
ing it. He can only acquire store 
by labour. But he requires some 
aid from those who have store in 
order to labour at all. He requires 
to be fed while his labour has time 
to fructify. He requires tools, seed, 
manure. Give him four acres of 
land, a house, and seed corn or other 
seeds sufficient for his land, he must 
still be fed till harvest. He is more 
likely to obtain this needful advance 
the more store there is in the world. 
If there is a dearth of last year’s 
corn he will have to labour for three 
weeks instead of for two to carry a 
bushel of it. The more corn there 
is in store, the fewer days’ work 
will he have to give in order to 
obtain his bushel. 

From these arguments, in which 
a phraseology that has obtained a 
conventional and an equivocal usage 
has been discarded, is it not plain 
and certain that the programme of 
the Working Men’s Convention is a 
programme of folly, madness, and 
ruin? It is one which, practically, 
it is idle to discuss, from the fact 
that human nature is ignored by 
its framers. The result of all men 
being artificially made brothers is 
that ‘they may worship me theirlord.’ 
Such is the testimony of history. 
To be equal is for no one to excel. 
But apart from the unpractical 
nature of the programme, we may 
consider its logical consequence ; 
that is, the proposal to increase store 
by diminishing production, to 
combat poverty by destroying 
wealth, and to convert a more or 
less ill-ordered social constitution 
into a hungry and naked anarchy. 


Francis R. Conner, C.E. 
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THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS CCMMISSION. 


[FIFTH REPORT. | 


NOTHER goodly tome of 650 
folio pages attests the valuable 
labours of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. Since the publication 
of the Fourth Report seventy collec- 
tions have been examined, and de- 
scriptions of about sixty of these 
appear in the volume before us. 
Careful reports of four hundred and 
twenty different collections repre- 
sent the labours of the Commission 
since its appointment in 1869. 

No less than one hundred and 
thirty-four pages are occupied with 
Messrs. Monro and Thoms’ calendar 
of the manuscripts in the House of 
Lords. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Commission the mem- 
bers’ attention was drawn to a vast 
quantity of documents in that 
House which had hitherto escaped 
notice. These consisted chiefly of 
original papers, which are constantly 
referred to in the journals of the 
Upper House. It should be remem- 
bered that no copy of a document 
was ever received in evidence by 
the House of Lords. Although the 
section of these valuable papers 
noticed in the present Report does 
not contain anything of such general 
interest as the letters from Charles 
I. to his Queen, taken from his cabi- 
net at Naseby, which were described 
in a former Report, a great number 
of documents are described of con- 
siderable historical interest. 

Among the MSS. of the House 
of Lords a number of minute books, 
or rough manuscript journals, kept 
by one of the clerks of the House,! 
have been discovered. In many 


cases the accounts given in them 
differ from the descriptions in the 
journals. One of these books con- 
tains a record of all the proceedings 
on the Earl of Strafford’s trial, and 
notes of what was said by those 
who took part in it. In other 
volumes the divisions of the House 
are often given, with the names of 
the tellers. All these merit most 
careful examination. 

The documents calendared are of 
the years 1642 and 1643.2, Many 
of these are petitions which give a 
vivid idea of the unhappy and in- 
secure state of the country at that 
time. A number of distressed gen- 
tlewomen, lately come out of Ire- 
land, petition the Charity Commis- 
sioners of the period for a portion 
of their funds; many, having lost 
their husbands and estates, are sick, 
and likely to perish of want. Isa- 
bella, ‘ Baroness Dowager de La- 
warr,’ complaining that she was 
pulled out of her coach and violently 
arrested for debt, by one Reade 
and others, contrary to privilege, 
one of these men was ordered to 
make a humble submission on his 
knees to her Jadyship, or go to pri- 
son. John Peacock states that a 
number of persons, armed with 
guns, bills, &c., in April 1642, as- 
sembled in Waltham Forest, and 
killed and wounded many of the 
King’s deer, saying ‘there was no 
law settled at that time.’ The 
Lords Justices of Ireland complain 
that Lady Jepson, and her son Sir 
John Giffard, took refuge in their 
castle of Jordan, about thirty miles 


+ The seven folio volumes of notes of proceedings in the House of Lords in the 


possession of Colonel Carew, are by Henry Elsynge, Clerk of that House. 


Mr. S. R. 


Gardiner considers those in the House of Lords to be by one of his clerks. 
2 There was an actual breach between the King and the Parliament in this year. 
After it occurred, every act of State done by the latter was effected by an order of both 


Houses. 
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from Dublin, and had been despoiled 
of everything they could not bring 
within the castle gates, and have 
been obliged to receive and main- 
tain the English tenants. Ellis 
Nicholls, of Wiltsford, near Honi- 
ton, thinks it hard that he should 
have been arrested on account of 
his likeness to O’Neale lately 
escaped out of the Tower, and he- 
cause he had been travelling in 
Devonshire and in Wales without 
any apparent object, and without tak- 
ing the shortest routes. 

The ‘undertakers and purchasers’ 
of the improved fen ground in the 
Earl of Lindsay’s level, in the 
county of Lincoln, state, that not- 
withstanding their lordships’ order, 
‘tumultuous multitudes, marching 
many hundreds in a troop, after 
captains, continue to destroy the 
public drains, burn and pull down 
houses, and throw men and women 
into rivers, intending to destroy 
them.’ Sir E. Heron, sheriff of 
Lincoln, corroborates this, and says 
that he went to the place, and found 
300 persons assembled, who were 
pulling down houses, destroying 
dikes and crops. At Boston the 
next day, he succeeded in arresting 
some of the rioters. A mob at- 
tacked his house, and getting from 
the church the instruments used for 
pulling down houses in case of fire, 
threatened to pull the house down 
unless the prisoners were released. 

Among the ‘ Notes of proceedings 
at the Committee appointed to con- 
sider of propositions for the de- 
fence of the kingdom,’ two note. 
worthy declarations were made. 
Mr. Shuckburgh (of an ancient and 
loyal family) declared that he hath 
horses in readiness to defend the 
king, the commonwealth, the laws, 
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Sir Nicholas Slanning said that 
when the King and both Houses of 
Parliament shall command it, he 
shall be ready to serve them with 
his life and fortune; till then he 
desires not to intermeddle. This 
was noted Nihilalso. These answers 
were not precisely what the Parlia- 
ment required. For reading at the 
command of the Lord Mayor the 
proclamation of the King against 
the militia, Thomas Worseley was 
committed to the Gatehouse to his 
ruin. The parishioners of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Canterbury, petition 
against their clergyman, who had 
spoken ‘scandalous’ words against 
the Parliament. They send a letter 
describing his conduct. The writer 
concludes with this sentence, appli- 
cable all over the country: ‘ There 
are such divisions grown up between 
us and those that take his part, that 
we can hardly look one upon 
another in charity.’ 

A letter dated July 18, 1642, 
from the Earl of Warwick, shows 
the state of the fleet at that time. 
He says he has just received a peti- 
tion from the officers of the fleet 
which shows that the poor men are 
utterly undone for want of their 
pay, and many of their wives and 
children have in consequence been 
thrown out of doors by their land- 
lords. A month later, Elizabeth, 
Countess Rivers, complains that she 
has been despoiled of all her goods, 
to the value of 50,000]. Her two 
houses, St. Osyth (Essex) and Mel- 
ford (Suffolk) were ‘ broken into by 
a rude multitude, raised chiefly 
in and about Colchester,’ who 
threatened her life, carted away her 
goods, digged up her corn, drove 
away her cattle, and destroyed her 
gardens, not leaving her so much as 


and the parliament; noted Nihil. a change of apparel.® 


* This description is not exaggerated. It appears that the mob went to St. Osyth 


after having sacked the house of Sir John Lucas at Colchester. Lord Clarendon thinks 
the attack due to the religion of the Countess, for she was a Roman Catholic (History of 
the Rebellion, iii. 239). She fled to her house at Long Melford. Thither the mob fol- 
lowed her, and it is expressly stated that she barely escaped with her life. Peck, who 
describes the sack at Melford, says, ‘She being a recusant, they made that their pretence, 
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Dr. Thomas Paske, of Canter- 
bury, in a letter to the Earl of Hol- 
land (Aug. 30, 1642), describes the 
disgraceful conduct of the soldiers 
in the cathedral. He says: 


They entered the church giant-like, be- 
gan a fight with God himself, overthrew 
the communion table, tore the velvet cloth 
from before it, defaced the goodly screen of 
tabernacle work, violated the monuments of 
the dead, spoiled the organs, broke down 
the ancient rails and seats, with the brazen 
eagle that did support the Bible, forced 
open the cupboards of the singing men, 
rent some of their surplices, gowns, and 
Bibles, and carried away others; mangled 
all our service books, bestrewing the whole 
pavement with their leaves. A miserable 
spectacle to every good eye. But as if this 
were too little to satisfy the fury of some 
indiscreet zealots, they further exercised 
their malice upon the arras hangings in the 
choir (representing the whole story of our 
Saviour) and finding a statue of Christ in 
the frontispiece of the south gate, they dis- 
charged at least forty shots against it, tri- 
umphing much when they did hit it in the 
head or face. Nor had their fury been then 
stopped, had not the colonel and some others 
come to the rescue. 


Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
writes to their lordships that upon 
sight of their order of the 24th 
inst. (October 1642), for restraining 
the prisoners in the Tower, he dis- 
missed all his servants but two. 
He prays that besides his two ser- 
vants, ‘who are to make his bed 
and do other things necessary for 
his age, going on with threescore 
and ten years of a weary life, their 
lordships would favourably allow 
him a butler and a cook, without 
which he knows not how to live, 
being not placed in any house in 
the Tower, but in a solitary room, 
destitute of all company and other 
help.’ The passage we have under- 
lined shows the unnecessary seve- 
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rity of his treatment. He remained 
in prison three years, and was be- 
headed January 10, 1645. 

A letter from Colonel N. Fiennes 
and Colonel Arthur Goodwin, De- 
cember 16, 1642, to the Lord- 
General, shows the riotous disci- 
pline of their men. They refer to 
the surrender of Winchester : 

The next morning Lord Grandison came 
out and surrendered the castle upon certain 
conditions (which are enclosed), but we were 
unable to enforce the observance of the 
conditions for the protection of the com- 
manders and gentlemen from violence and 
pillaging, for the soldiers were in sucha 
state of mutiny that the officers and gen- 
tlemen were not only some of them stripped 
and pillaged, but put in fear of their lives, 
whilst some of the soldiers actually shot at 
their own officers who tried to prevent 
this violence, by which and by the plun- 
dering and outrages committed in and 
about the town, the glory of the action was 
much eclipsed, while, if the arms and 
horses taken had been more equally distri- 
buted, the advantage to the State would 
have been greater. 


The petition of Thomas Edwards, 
sealer at the Great Seal of England, 
shows the fees attached to that 
office. He appears to have had only 
4d. per day for his casual fee, and 
20s. per annum for livery. He 
complains that the casual fees an- 
ciently belonging to his place are 
kept from him, ‘particularly the 
great seal, when it is repudiated, 
appears by ancient records in the 
Tower to belong to the spigurnell, 
or sealer, as his fee.’ 

Thomas Bushell’s petition shows 
what difficulty the learned and en- 
thusiastic secretary of Sir Francis 
Bacon had in his mining specula- 
tions. He complains that he had 
been much molested in his opera- 
tions in Cardiganshire‘ by Sir 





but spoyle and plunder was their ayme. 


This furie was not only in the rabble, but 


many of the better sort behaved themselves as if there had been a dissolution of all 
government: no man could remain in his own house without feare, nor bee abroad with 
safetie’ (Desiderata Curiosa, xii., 474). She died March 9, 1650 (Burke's Extinct 


Peerage, p. 474). 


4 In the time of James I., Sir Hugh Myddelton (son of the Governor of Denbigh 
Castle) made a large fortune out of the mines, which he afterwards expended in bringing 
the New River to London. Mr. Thos. Bushell worked them in 1647, and afterwards pur- 


chased them of Lady Myddelton. 


In a letter dated Oct. 27, 1648, Charles I. describes 


Bushell as ‘ our welbeloved servant’ (Banfield’s Handbook N. Devon, p. 83). 
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Richard Price and others, who con- 
tinue to obstruct him notwithstand- 
ing an order from their lordships. 

Ritualism disturbed the minds of 
some aggrieved parishioners even 
at that time. Some persons at 
Radwinter, in Essex, complain that 
their minister refuses to administer 
the sacrament to them unless they 
come to the rail in the chancel, and 
he has walled up the chancel door 
and set two images upon the screen, 
and wears crosses and letters wpon 
his surplice when he preaches. 

There have always been people 
ready to advise the Government as 
to means of making money for the 
service of the State. James East 
and John Freeman think that 2001. 
or 3001. weekly might be made by 
coining farthings, which might be 
brought into the treasury at Guild- 
hall, and thence issued to captains 
and officers who are willing to 
accept thereof for their own and 
soldiers’ pay. We presume these 
coins would have been of a nominal 
value, and in process of time would 
have been almost worthless. 

The custom, now happily un- 
known, of allowing the salaries and 
pensions given by the Crown to be 
m arrear caused great distress in 
those days. The Poor Knights of 
Windsor state, that Henry VIII. 
gave them by will lands of value 
sufficient to pay each knight 12d. 
a day; and that James I. granted 
them an additional 12d. to be paid 
out of the Exchequer. The latter, 
they complain, has not been paid 
for nearly three years. Their church 
lands had also been sequestered. 
Here is a specimen of what cava- 
liers and their families had to go 
through :—Lady Foster, wife of Sir 
R. Foster, one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas, states that 
from the time her husband left her, 
she remained at his house at Egham, 
with her five children and twelve 
servants, and not only paid taxes 
and assessments, but many times 
entertained commanders and sol- 
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diers, sometimes twenty, sometimes 
thirty at w time, at free quarters; 
while fourteen horses have been 
taken from her, and by authority 
from committees for sequestrations 
her husband’s tenants have been 
forbidden to pay their rents, and 
her household goods have been in- 
ventoried under threat that they 
should all be removed. Having 
been unable to keep house in the 
country, and having no horses to 
take her to church, she went with 
her children to a lodging in town, 
and she had been there little more 
than a week before she was served 
with a ticket, intimating that she 
was assessed under the ordinance 
of the zoth part at 350l. 

When Charles I. was at Oxford 
passes seem to have been readily 
granted to persons wishing to take 
articles of wearing apparel to the 
King. For example, November 8, 
1643, George Kirke, gentleman of 
his Majesty’s robes, was allowed to 
send John Daintre with four dozen 
gloves, ‘much wanted by his Ma- 
jesty,’ and ‘ four yards of taby, two 
ells and a quarter of taffety to be a 
tennis suit, and two pairs of garters 
and roses, with silk buttons and 
other necessaries for making up 
the suit.’ John Reeve was also 
allowed to take there twenty-seven 
pairs of silk hose, three silk waist- 
coats, and six pairs of laced boot- 
hose. 

Having thus given characteristic 
examples of the documents in the 
House of Lords, we pass on to no- 
tice the Duke of Sutherland’s MSS. 
at Trentham. Among these are no 
less than ten volumes of original 
letters written in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Some letters by Admiral 
Sir Richard Leveson appear in the 
first of these volumes, and others 
by Sir John Leveson, but they are 
not of general interest. Dr. Lewyn, 
in a letter, May 29, 1596, to Lord 
Cobham, regrets the ‘ disordered 
and inconsiderate marriage’ of his 
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lordship’s grandchild and ward.’ 
He says that by the canon law the 
children of brother and sister can- 
not marry, but by the statute law 
of this realm all marriages in the 
face of the Church are made good 
and lawful, which are not contrary 
and repugnant to the law of God, 
as being not within the Levitical 
degrees. He thinks, however, that 
the parties married, and the minis- 
ter that married them in the night, 
and without the consent of his lord- 
ship, who was governor of one of 
them, and the persons who were 
present at the marriage, were all 
punishable by law. He observes 
that the Earl of Bath had made an 
‘untimely’ marriage by night, with 
the daughter of Sir T. Cornwallis, 
which had been dissolved. 

In a news letter, September 16, 
1658, the writer has been informed, 

That the Lady Claypoole, a great lover 
of plays and piety, did, on her death-bed 
beseech his Highness to take away the 
High Gourt of Justice, and spake words 
which, leaving a deep impression on his 
heart, did accompany him eis roy rérov Biov. 
I made mention in my last of an effigies of 
wax made to represent his late Highness. 
The charge of the wayters is great &. It 
is, therefore, not to continue above fourteen 
days at the farthest. In the meantimes 
black velvet is bought all London over to 
hang in Whitehall and Somerset House; 
and because men cannot mourn enough for 


the death of his Highness, the stones and 
walls are taught to do it. 


Letters from Stephen Charlton 
to Sir R. Leveson show that the 
Protector’s position was not entirely 
a bed of roses. December 29, 
1657, he writes; ‘We conceive by 
some late actions that our great one 
of Whitehall hath a world of fears 
and jealousies in his breast, for on 
Christmas and the day following 
he hath caused at least five or six 
persons to be apprehended and sent 
to several places of security; and 
some of the persons of quality, 
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whilst they were at sermons and 
receiving the communion in private 
houses, namely Dr. Wyld and the 
greater part that heard him at 
a private house where he doth 
ordinarily preach and administer 
the sacrament at certain times ap- 
pointed, and so soon as he had per- 
formed his exercises both he and 
the greatest part of his auditors 
were seized by a troop of horse 
and carried to St. James’s. On 
March 6 in the succeeding year, 
he says: ‘It is reported that the 
Protector cannot take his natural 
sleep at night, but cries out upon 
Monck, Monck, so that it seems 
there is something in Scotland trou- 
bles him.’ 

Other items in the same series 
of letters are worthy of note. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1658: 

The Protector made a great feast in the 
Cockpit for all his chief commanders within 
two or three days after he broke up the 
Parliament, where (as is reported) he drank 
wine very plenteously with them. It is 
certain that about a fortnight ago the 
Protector sent for the present Lord Mayor 
to demand a certain sum of the city, who 
said they were so poor that they were forced 
to go from door to door to beg contributions 
for the relief of the poor, which were 
more than ever; and many families that 
formerly had good handicraft trades and 
lived very well, and now for want of work 
were ready to famish for want of bread; 
and this is too true a story. The Protector 
told him, for all that, if he would not under- 
take to procure him money, he knew how to 
do it himself, and so parted. 


February 23 (same year) : 


The Protector’s eldest son Richard had 
like to have been shot by one of his own 
soldiers, who gave fire at him with a mus- 
ket, but it did not go off, so he escaped 
that danger; but his father continues still 
sick and keeps his bed ; the last news I heard 
of him was that he had a very dangerous 
impostuma in his back, and yesterday sent 
for Boone, one of our city chirurgeons. 

As might be expected, the letters 


in the Sutherland collection contain 
many details respecting the land- 


’ This marriage was performed by Mr. Bigge, chaplain of the Savoy Chapel. This 
corrects Mr. Burn’s statement, in his History of the Fleet Marriages, that there were n0 
clandestine marriages at the Savoy Chapel until after the passing of the Marriage Act. 
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ing of Charles II. and his approach- 
ing coronation. Charles Talbot 
writes, May 29, 1660, to Sir R. Leve- 
son, that he was one of the first 
that kissed the King’s hand at his 
landing, and doubts not to be to 
him, as to the grandfather and 
father, a servant during life. He 
goes on to say that on the previous 
Saturday the King at Canterbury 
knighted Monck ® (so spelt at that 
period) and Whenchelsea with Mor- 
dant for leading him up. After 
this, the Dukes of York and Glou- 
cester leading up Monck to the 
King, he made him Knight of the 
Garter, the King putting the George 
about his neck, and the Duke of 
York the garter upon his leg, and 
the cloak with the star was de- 
livered him by the herald after 
reading a parchment which de- 
clared that ‘for his princely blood 
and signal services he had done 
him,’ he made him one of the 
honourable Order which emperors 
had desired.’ 

We are afterwards told that the 
Dutch ambassadors had presented 
his Majesty with a bed valued at 
10,0001., and 50,0001. worth of rare 
pictures. April 30, 1661 : ‘ Yester- 
day the King did drive a chariot in 
Hide Park with two horses. A 
proclamation” is coming out for- 
bidding all sorts of lace, silver, bone 
lace, black or white, but what is 
made in England, to be worn.’ 

Returning for a moment to the 
time of the Protector, Francis New- 
port writes (March 6, 1655) to Mr. 
John Langlaye, at Trentham: ‘It 
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may be you have heard by this of 
the misfortune his Highness had 
the other day; his coach and six 
horses coming over the water in 
the ferry boat in Lambeth, the 
boat sunk, and the coach and three 
of the horses were drown’d; un- 
happy people make idle observations 
upon it, and say my Lord of Can- 
terbury’s coach and horses were 
drown’d in the same place a little 
before he was sent to the Tower; 
but no doubt there is a special 
providence that guards his High- 
ness and upholds his authority.’ 
The same writer says to Sir R, 
Leveson (his uncle), May 22, 1660: 
‘There is much complaint among 
the lords that they hear of many 
blanke patents granted by the King 
(Charles I.) of late years, for 
honors which have layen dormant 
a good while, and now are sold for 
small sums to persons unworthy of 
them.’ The fruit of this unfortu- 
nate practice appears in a letter 
from Andrew Newport to Sir Fran- 
cis, May 19, 1660: ‘ The old lords 
are so troubled at the great com- 
pany of new ones, some of mean 
quality and less fortune, that ’tis 
thought there will be an expe- 
dient found to exclude many of 
them.’ 

‘Upon our stage we have women 
actors as beyond sea,’ writes A. 
Newport to his uncle, December 15, 
1660. This is an early notice of 
the practice of employing women 
on the stage in the reign of Charles 
II.7 Twelve years later the cus- 
tom was in high form, and the 





* June 26, 1660, Andrew Newport writes to Sir R. Levesun : ‘The General’s title is 


Duke d’Albemerle (a place in Normandy belonging to the Plantagenetts, from whom he 
derives himself), Earl of Toddington, or Torrington, Viscount Coldstream, and Baron of 
Potheridge (his house). Coldstream is the river in the north that lay between him and 
Lambert last year,’ 

* In rare instances they had appeared in the reign of Charles I, Prynne, in the index 
to his Histriomastix, or Players’ Scourge, 1633, says that ‘women actors are notorious’ 
—1.e. persons of immoral character. The practice was so rare at the time his book was 
published that he was considered to refer to the Queen, who had occasionally taken part 
in the dramas acted at Court. He was therefore expelled from Oxford, sentenced to pay 
5,000/., and be perpetually imprisoned, 
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actresses took men’s parts. While 
the King’s company was in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in 1672, theactresses gave 
some representations by themselves. 

S. Charlton, June 16, 1660, 
writes to Sir R. Leveson: ‘I have 
sent you some pamphlets; amongst 
them are two of Waller’s Poems; 
I had much ado to get that which 
is bound up in leather; they have 
been so bought up of late that there 
is none now to be had under 53. 
apiece.’ It is stated that the Na- 
ture’s Secrets cost 1s.,and Waller’s 
Poems, 1s. 10d. Five months later 
he says: ‘A Frenchman has lately 
come with two very fine rubies, 
both of a bigness and goodness, 
30l, apiece; also a very rare 
Oriental amethyst, price 28]. I 
shall endeavour to get them as 
cheap as I can. They are not to 
be matched in England.’ We quote 
this to show the high value set 
upon the amethyst in those days. 

Subsequently other details are 
given : 

His Majesty’s chiefest recreation is to go 
twice or thrice a week to Hampton Court 
to oversee his workmen there; and most 
part of the rest of his time is to oversee 
his workmen in St. James’s Park, where they 
are making stately walks and planting of 
trees for shade. 


William Smith, writing to John 
Langley, August 12, 1660, observes: 


His Majesty is in continual action and 
merciful expressions, insomuch as he re- 
joiceth all men’s hearts who behold the 
cheerfulness of his countenance. He is of 
late much invited to christen his servants’ 
children, and after many such works of 
piety, he went on Saturday last to the 
Tower and performed the same work for 
Mr. Lieutenant's son, during which solem- 
nity the prisoners were carried all into the 
Mint. On Thursday last his Ma- 
jesty went below Gravesend aboard an East 
India fleet, consisting of seven goodly 


* Dryden, in his prologue to The Maiden 
Women like us passing for men, you'll cry, 
Presume too much upon y* secresy : 
There’s not a fop in town but will pretend 
To know the cheat himself, or by his friend ; 
Then make no words on't, ga'lants, ’tis e’en true, 
We are condemned to look and strut, like you. 
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ships, returned with rich lading, amongst 
which one ship and her lading fell to his 
share; for, as I hear, the ship and her 
lading were the adventure of Richard 
Cromwell. The same night re- 
turning, he had the divertissement of danc- 
ing on the ropes before him in the great 
hall at Whitehall. Notwithstanding Mr. 
Calamy has lately, as I hear, petitioned his 
Majesty against his two royal brothers for 
going to plays. 
Perhaps this was intended as a 
hint for the conduct of the King 
in the same particular. 
Ambassadors then travelled 
great state. Smith, August 
(same year) writes : 


in 
18 


About Wednesday next we expect the 
Prince de Ligné, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary for his Catholic Majesty, who comes 
attended with 12 noblemen, each having 
three coaches, with six horses apiece, and 
the ambassador six coaches in like manner, 
together with 20 lackeys and 10 grooms, 
besides pages. Cambden House in London, 
together with Goldsmiths’ Hall near adjoin- 
ing, are prepared for the said ambassador. 


On April 13, 1661, he speaks of 
the coronation, and says: 


The Lord Wharton’s furnitures for his 
horse (as is said) will amount to 8,oool., 
the bit of his bridle being valued at 500). 
The Duke of Buckingham has written to 
some friends that, notwithstanding the 
malice of the cards and dice, he has be- 
stowed 30,000/. upon a suit to attend his 
Majesty at his coronation. 

A letter from W. (Afterwards Sir 
W.) Dugdale, November 14, 1657, 
in the fifth volume of these letters, 
takes us back again to the Protector. 


On Wednesday last was my Lord Pro- 
tector’s daughter married to the Earl of 
Warwick’s grandson; Mr. Scobell, as a 
Justice of the Peace, tyed the knot after a 
godly prayer made by one of His Highnesses 
divines ; and on Thursday was the wedding 
feast kept at Whitehall, where they had 
forty-eight violins and fifty trumpets, and 
much mirth with frolics, besides mixt 
dancing (a thing hitherto accounted pro- 
fane) ’till five of the clock yesterday morn- 


Queen, or Secret Love, 1672, says: 
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ing. Amongst the dancers there was the 
Earl of Newport, who danced with her 
Highness. There was at this great solem- 
nity the Countess of Devonshire (grand- 
mother to the bridegroom) who presented 
the bride with 2,000/. worth of plate. Andere 
long the other daughter is said to be married 
tomy Lord Fauconbridge as ’tis said. I 
hear that my Lady Fairfax® and her daugh- 
ter (the Duchess) have been several times 
at Whitehall of late to wait upon the great 
ladies there; but alas now, all this is not 
regarded, for I am told that the females 
there do say, Proud tits! are their stomachs 
now come down ? 


The extensive series of Shel- 
burne MSS. at Lansdowne House 
relate chiefly to colonial affairs. 
Selections from these have been 
already printed in Lord Edmund 
Fitzmanurice’s Life of Lord Shel- 
burne, Vol. I. Other papers will 
illustrate forthcoming volumes of 
the same work. In the next Report 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission the 
papers in this collection having 
reference to Irish and Indian affairs 
will be described. 

The calendar of the MSS. in 
the possession of the Marquis of 
Salisbury is continued in this Re- 
port, bringing the description down 
to 1597. A great many new ma- 
terials for the historian of the 
Elizabethan era have been brought 
to light, and if published would 
greatly add to our knowledge of 
the period. We wish that a few of 
the letters and documents in this 
rich collection could have been 
given in full, to afford an idea of 
the series, but we presume the bulk 
of the Report would have thus 
been inconveniently increased. 

The Marquis of Ripon has an 
early copy of a Latin work on 
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Medicine by Bernard de Gordon. 
The following inscription shows it 
to have formed part of the library 
at Fountains Abbey: ‘ Liber sancte 
Marie defontibus ex dono domini 
Willelmi Pecke Vicarii Collegii 
Ripon, liberatus domino Marma- 
duco Abbati per manus fratris 
Thome Rydde monachi ejusdem 
anno domini m° quingentesimo xvi. 
(1516).’ Dr. Mackenzie, in his 
Lives and Characteristics of the 
Most Eminent Writers of the Scots 
Nation (Edinburgh, 1708) gives an 
account of Bernard de Gordon, and 
his medical works seem to have 
been in repute. 

Lord Hatherton’s collection, at 
Teddesley, Staffordshire, contains 
a Latin charter of Henry II. 
in favour of Henry del Broce, 
which shows that Madox was right 
when he stated in his Epis- 
tolary Dissertation concerning the 
most ancient great roll of the Ea- 
chequer, that Henry II. in the later 
part of his reign, wrote in the 
plural number (nos). Contrary 
statements have been stated by 
other historians, and have been 
generally received. A letter from 
Dean Swift from Dublin, to Mrs. 
Greenvil, at Abbey Court, Chester, 
November 23, 1726, shows that the 
engraving executed in that city 
about that period he considered the 
best portrait of himself : 

Madam,—lI have had a letter by me above 
six weeks, expecting every day to have 
sent it with the picture by a gentlewoman 
who was to go for England, but hath now 
put off her journey. This was the reason 
of your not hearing from me sooner. I have 
at last heard of a Chester owner, one Mr. 
Whittle, who hath undertaker to deliver it 
to you. It is the best of the several cuts 


* Lord Clarendon, in his History of the Rebellion (Book xi. s. 235), says of Lady 
Fairfax, wife of the General: ‘She was of a very noble extraction, one of the daughters 
and heirs of Horace Lord Vere of Tilbury, who having been bred in Holland had not that 
reverence for the Church of England as she ought to have had, and so had unhappily 
connived in her husband’s entering into rebellion, never imagining what misery it would 
bring upon the kingdom, and now abhorred the work in hand as much as anybody could 
do, and did all she could to hinder her husband from acting any part in it. Nor did he 
ever sit in that bloody Court, though out of the stupidity of his soul he was throughout 
overwitted by Cromwell, and made a property to bring that to pass which could very 


hardly have been otherwise effected.’ 
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that have been drawn for me, and is made 
up as well as our workmen here can do it. 
I hope Mr. Greenvil and you are in health, 
as well as your girl, if you have not spoiled 
with fondness, 

A deed belonging to Sir E. Lech- 
mere is very remarkable for having 
the seal depending by its label 
from the centre of the document. 
The deed begins ‘Ego Rad. de 
Mortuo mari concedo terram meam 
de Wrubenhalle qui in estimacione 
unius virge liberam.’ It is probable 
that de Mortuo mari (Mortimer) 
is the Latin form for Lechmere. 
Sir Edmund has a very valuable 
Taxation roll temp. Edward I. for 
the county of Worcester, giving the 
names of the landholders and the 
sums at which they were assessed.!° 
He also possesses important deeds 
relating to the priory of Worcester. 
Of seventeenth century letters we 
will quote part of one to show how 
quietly, on the death of the Pro- 
tector, his son Richard succeeded. 
J. Thurloe writes, July 20, 1658, to 
N. Lechmere, Esq. : 

I find by yours of the 6th inst. that 
you have heard of the great breach the 
Lord hath been pleased to make upon us at 
Whitehall by taking away his Highness, as 
alsoe of the succession of his sonne in the 
government; so that I need not trouble you 
with the particulars of that, save only to 
assure you that his new Highness hath the 
blessinge of a very easie and peaceable 
entrance upon the government. All parties 
centringe in him as one deserving it of 
himselfe, as also being the eldest sonne of 
the bravest man that ever this nation bred. 
The army will be and are entirely his; those 
that were most doubted threw themselves 
most forward in his establishment. 

A deed, 30th Elizabeth, now in 
the possession of Sir J. Maryon 
Wilson, of Charlton House, Kent, 
being a conveyance from Thomas 
Hog, of Buxtedd, Sussex, to James 
Burgess, of a house in Buxted, 
bears this endorsement: ‘In this 
house lived Ralph Hog, who at the 
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then furnace at Buxted, cast the 
first cannon that was cast in Eng- 
land.” 

As an example of fourteenth cen- 
tury English, we quote the following 
from the only copy known of the 
York Ritual or Manual, in the col- 
lection of Sir John Lawson, Bart., 
of Brough Hall, Yorkshire : 


Sentencia Excommunicationis.—At the 
bygynnyng god & haly kirke corses all 
thais that the friunches of haly kirk 
brakes or disturbes and all that es ogayn 
the pes of the ryght of the state of haly- 
kirk, or the therto assentes with dede or 
counsail, and all tha that halykirk prives 
of right or makes of halykirk layfe that es 
halud or sanctified. Also all thais that 
wylandly or wilfully tendis falsly and gifes 
noght to God and to halykirk the tend parte 
of the tenth pene of ilk awynning lefully 
won in marchandys or with any other craft, 
withdrauand only the expenses and the 
costage that nedfully behoves to be made 
about the thyng that the winnyng es gatyn 
of, noght tendyng the wynning of amar- 
chandys with los of another. And also all 
thais that of the frayt of the erthe or of 
bestalle or of ilk athyng that now es in 
the yere, gyfes noght the tyndes haly with 
owten any withdrawing of the costage. 
Also all thais that for ilwill of the person 
or the paris preste or the clerk or of any 
other minister of halykirke, wighaldes 
tyndynges, rentes, offerandes, mortuaries, 
or oght that falles to be gyfen to god or to 
halykirk. Also all tha that the fredom of 
halykirk lettes, brekes or disturbes, that 
es to say, If a man fle to the kirk or to 
kirk yerd, wha so hym lettes or owt drawes, 
or ther to procours or assenttes. Also all 
tha that dos sacrilege, that es, for to tak 
haly thyng out (of) haly place or unhaly 
thyng out of haly place, or halud thyng out 
of unhalud place, that es for to say, If chales 
or vestment ware borne in to a howse in 
the towne for to kepe for the mare surte. 


Sir Alexander Malet’s MSS., 
when examined by the Commission, 
proved to be of considerable histori- 
cal value, but as the owner ex- 
pressed his intention of using many 
of them in a work which he had 
projected, the notice in the report, 
is not so lengthy as it would other- 





”° We are glad to hear that this roll is being copied for the purpose of publication by 
an Archxological Society. This is as it should be, and we strongly advise the secretaries 
and others connected with those societies to obtain permission to publish in their 


Transactions documents like this. 
available. 


Much valuable information would be thus rendered 
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wise have been. The collection 
includes early copies of letters from 
Sir Thos. Boleyn, while the King’s 
agent in the Low Countries in 1509 
and 1510, and from Sir Thomas 
Spinelly, at Brussels, in 1513 and 
1514. James Stuart, June 10, 1561, 
writes to Mary Queen of Scots : 

Take stinte Madam; judge this with 
yourself that thair is na man that knoweth 
perfectly the present estate of your realm, 
and desireth with true affection the ad- 
vancement of your grace’s service that ever 
will advise your grace to meddle with mat- 
ters of religion at this time. If it shall 
please your grace to credit me and follow 
my foresaid advice proceeding from an un- 
feyned heart that truly willeth your grace’s 
advancement, then fear not that your grace 
shall have a perfect obedience in despite of 
any will press the contrair, whateir they 
be (God willing) and thereupon I will 
bestow my own life most willingly. 


There is the original petition to 
James I., by the unhappy ‘ Arabella 
Seymaure,’ which runs : 

Consider what a miserable state I had 
been if I had taken any other course than I 
did; for my own conscience witnesses be- 
fore God, that I was then the wife of him 
that now I am ; I could never have matched 
with any other man, but to have lived all 
the days of my life as a harlot, which your 
Majesty would have abhorred in any, espe 
cially in one who hath the honour (how 
otherwise unfortunate soever) to have any 
drop of your Majesty's blood in them. 


It appears from a seventeenth 
century letter, that in 1653 White- 
locke had the Codex Alexandrinus 
in his custody, and to have been 
authorised by the Council of State 
to lend it to Brian Walton and 
others, who had to sign an under- 
taking that they would return it 
uninjured. 

A long Bede roll of the end of 
the twelfth century (showing that 
one hundred and twenty churches 
agreed to pray for the soul of Lucy 
the Countess of Oxford, sometime 
Abbess of the Convent of Heding- 
ham, Essex), is the most important 
document in the possession of Mr. 
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Lewis Majendie, of Hedingham 
Castle. In size this interesting 
deed is about twenty feet long, by 
seven inches wide. The deceased 
Countess was the wife of Aubrey 
de Vere, third Earlof Oxford. At 
the top of the roll the Abbess wrote 
a sort of ‘circular’ letter, and 
every church or monastic house, 
according to her request, wrote a 
few lines underneath. As might be 
supposed this roll is a valuable in- 
dication of the caligraphy of the 
period, and is noticed by Astle in 
his History of Writing. Three 
drawings occupying the whole width 
of the roll, and representing Christ 
on the Cross between Mary and 
John, and the B. V. Mary, angels 
conveying a soul to heaven, and the 
usual funeral ceremonies, add to 
its interest. In the two last- 
mentioned drawings, the person re- 
presented is doubtless the deceased 
Abbess. Mr. Majendie has also 
some letters from 1753 to 1763, from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
Dr. Majendie, about relief to French 
and Hungarian Protestants. 

The MSS. of the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe, of Clyst St. George, 
Topsham, Devon, are chiefly the 
papers of the family of Newton, 
of Barr’s Court, Gloucester.!! The 
early Bristol deeds are of consider- 
able topographical interest. A let- 
ter dated December 13, 1688, speaks 
of the amount of spoil in the pos- 
session of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys 
when taken : 

The Lord Chancellor was taken yester- 
day at Wapping in a little ale house, and 
was brought up to town and committed to 
the Tower; they have also taken 35,000 
guynies besides a great deal of silver which 
he had sent on board a collier, that was to 
have transported him beyond sea. 

Mr. Horwood, who examined 
Mr. R. Cholmondeley’s MSS. at 
Condover Hall, Shropshire, found 
a most valuable collection of docu- 
ments. Among the early MSS. is 


" Those who desire to know the history of this family and their mansion should 
read a paper by Mr. Ellacombe in Herald and Genealogist (iv. 1868). 
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a roll of vellum temp. Edward IV., 


containing a system of universal 
history from Adam downwards, 
and illustrated by curious drawings 
and portraits of various monarchs 
and other distinguished personages. 
We are told that in a.p. 503, Aure- 
lius Ambrosius was succeeded by 
his brother Uter, who by the aid of 
Merlin brought from Ireland the 
chorea gigantum, now called Stone- 
henge, or Salisbury Plain. There 
is a late fourteenth century roll of 
the English poem, the Stacions of 
Rome,'* beginning : 

He yat nil his soul leche 

list to me i wil him teche. 

By a deed dated August 18, 1528, 
‘Cardinal Wolsey absolves Richard 
Bromeley, monk of Vale Crucis 
Abbey, from the guilt, if any, of 
apostasy incurred by him by not 
wearing his habit, and gives him 
permission (because of the weak- 
ness of his body) to use linen next 
the skin and leggings (caligis) of 
a decent colour, and to talk in a 
low voice in the dormitory and 
elsewhere.'* In 1139 William de 
Berkeley founded the abbey of 
Kingswood, Wiltshire, and deeds 
referring to this house appear in 
Mr. Cholmondeley’s collection. It 
should be mentioned that many of 
these papers were gathered by John 
Smyth, of Nibley, Gloucester, 
steward of Lord Berkeley, and 
M.P. for Midhurst, Sussex, in 1620. 
It is well known that in the reign 
of James I. there was a rage for 
new inventions analogous to the 
bubble company mania a short time 
ago. From a paper in this series 
it appears that a Mr. Russell had a 
project in 1620 for making ‘ artifi- 
ciall wyne’ in Virginia. Itis to be 
made from a vegetable which grew 
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there; it could be made cheaply, 
easily, would keep well, and would 
not intoxicate. Russell wanted 
1,000/, for his discovery. Sir John 
Brooke, on April 2, 1621, told 
Smyth that, of his own knowledge, 
the wine was made ‘of sassafras 
boyled ’ in water. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
document in this collection is a 
paper entitled: 

Aug. 1601.—Orderes set downe by my 
lady to be observed by the gentle men in 
every respecte, the which dirreccones shall 
remayne in the gentleman usheres hands to 
thend that none of them shall for theyer 
excuse plead ignoraunce uppon the breach of 
these appointed orderes by forgeatinge any 
of them. 

We learn from this the order, 
and even state, practised in the 
household of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Berkeley at Newport, Gloucester- 
shire. It is seldom that such a 
peep is obtained into domestic life 
in the first year of the seventeenth 
century. We need hardly say that 
up to the early years of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth it was the uni- 
versal custom in a household like 
this to have persons of gentle birth 
of both sexes to perform the various 
menial offices, and the persons so 
employed considered it an honour 
rather than a disgrace. It was 
only in the later years of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that a feeling was 
springing up that such offices 
should be filled by plebeians, but 
the innovation was much discou- 
raged by old-fashioned householders. 
In fact, lady and gentlemen ‘helps’ 
are no novelty. We will now 
quote a few paragraphs from this 
interesting set of ‘ orderes,’ as the 
whole is too long for quotation : 

The gentleman usher all the service dayes 
appointed to cume upp dalye with the resi- 


12 In 1866 the Stacions of Rome was printed by the Early English Text Society 
(vol. 15, p. 113), but Mr. Horwood tells us that the copy above-mentioned differs from 
this in many particulars. 

8 In the palmy days of Cistercian discipline we doubt if any such concessions would 
have been made to a ‘ weak’ brother, in case his example should have been contagious. 
For many years after the foundation of the order, the rules were so severe that it is re- 
markable that they could be endured. 
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dewe of my gentlemen to here the service 
saide before my lo: and me, and to cume 
upp som what before the yomen ;"* and after 
service he and the reste of the gentlemen 
to remain in the dyninge chamber, and not 
to go down with the yomen, which is most 
disorderly ; for as the hall is a fytte place 
for the yomen so is the dyning chamber 
most convenient for the gentlemen to make 
tneyer moste abode in. 

And when straingeres be here, then my 
pleasure is that they both after dynner and 
supper and at all other times, bothe the 
gentleman usber and the rest of my gentle- 
men, shall kepe moste in the dyninge 
chamber to make showe of themselves 
bothe for the honor of my lo: and me, and 
to be redie to do such other service as shall 
be commanded them. 

Further when I shall walk any way out 
of the parke, as into the fyldes, as more or 
any of my out warde groundes, then would 
I have the gentleman usher and the rest of 
my gentlemen to be in a redynes to wayte 
uppon me. 

Further when I do walke in the parke 
then I do licence the gentlemen either to 
walke, boule, shoote, or use aney other pas- 
time where I walke in this order, If do 
walke in the hye walke then they may be 
in the lower walke. Ido not set downe this 
as an express comaundment that I woulld 
have them be there only; I do licence them 
to be there or to be absente as they shall 
thinke good. 

Further my pleasure is that neither the 
gentlemane usher nor none of the reste of 
my gentlemen shall use grete play neither 
at dice, tables, nor cardes; for excesse of 
gameninge ympoverisheth your estate and 
causeth maney disorderes and contencions 
to be amongst fellowes; but in stede of 
this game to exercise yourselves in all man- 
ner of activity, as bowlinge, and chiefly 
exercise of your longe bowe, where in I 
take grete delighte. 

The gentleman usher to see all straingers 
well entertayned for my lo: honor and 
myne; everyman accordinge to his calle- 
inge, likinge, and estemacion that is to 
be made of him; to see those that are of 
creadite to be dulye served with livery; 
none to have aney in my house under the 
degree of an esquier of a hundred pounds 
a yere of inheritance at the leaste; your 
ofice being gentleman usher is not neither 
yet any other of my gentlemen to be at the 
servinge of any liveryes under the degree 
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of a baron; gentlemenes liveries to be 
served only with yomen, unlesse it be a 
knighte or knightes sonne and heire, or a 
gentleman of five hundred marke of landes 
of inheritance, then one gentleman to go 
with his livery and to place the bredde 
drinke & plate uppon the cubborde in his 
chamber. 


When Smyth went to Berkeley 
Castle after the place had been 
sacked by the Parliamentary forces, 
he found that the muniment-room 
had been broken open, and about 
seven hundred documents taken 
thence. Many of the anvient char- 
ters were strewn about in the dirt, 
and others had their seals broken 
off for the sake of the silk string 
with which they were fastened. 
Even the bags and boxes in which 
the deeds had been stored were 
not too humble to be stolen. 

With the following letter from 
Pope to Mr. Cowper, we close our 
notice of Mr. Cholmondeley’s MSS. : 


Feb. 5,1732. Twitenham in Middlesex. 

Sir, some accidente (and above all) the 
sickness of a very deserving parent h(ave 
prevented) till now my acknowledgment 
of the receipt (of your obliging) Letter 
and Verses. Pray think Iam one wh(o would 
nei)ther be insensible to a civil or neglect- 
ful (to an ingeni)ous man, I shall use you 
with the justice and the freedom which is 
due to both; and at the same time that I 
congratulate you upon the Revival of your 
taste for the Ancient Authors, exhort you 
not to cultivate them negligently, but by 
frequent imitations of them. No Pleasures 
so well suit with exercise as those of the 
Imagination, which can be pursued even in 
the Field, and when your Dogs are at fault, 
ean fill up the Intervall; none better suit 
with a Country Life than those of Poetry. 
Your choice indeed of my writings is 
what I cannot approve as the best; but if 
aine lead you to better, they will have 
some merit, and I shall thank you for 
thinking so. When you write better as 
you certainly will if you proceed, you will 
find Authors among y* Moderns more 
worthy of your pains ; but in the meantime 
to give you, Sir, a proof that what you have 


4 From this it appears that there were two degrees of servants in this household. It 
appears from a deed of agreement between Sir T. Berkeley and John Smyth, dated 
December 16, 1609, that the latter agreed to support the household (not to exceed 
eighteen persons besides Sir Thomas, his wife, and children) for 40o/, per annum. Smyth 
agreed to ‘keepe all the yeare six cople of hounds for the said S* Thomas delight and 


recreation, with the hunsman.’ 
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done pleases me, I should not be [sorry] if 
you tried y" hand upon Eloisa to Abelard, 
since it has more of that Descriptive and, 
if I may so say, Enthusiastic Spirit, wh 
is the Character of the Ancient Poets and 
will give you more occasions of imitat® 
them. Lam sensible, Sir, of your Partiality 
to me and desire you to thinke me 
Your most obedt. humble servant 
A. Pope. 


Mr. J. R. Pine Coffin, of Port- 
ledge, N. Devon, has in his collec- 
tion a number of interesting letters 
of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Prideaux (afterwards 
Dean of Norwich) writes, Novem- 
ber 1673, to his sister, Mrs. Ana 
Coffin : 


The new Dutchesse of York will be at 
London next week, where she is accom- 
panied by her mother. She bringeth with 
her a portion of 400,000 crowns, being 
about 100,000/. of our money; which is 
payed by two of her unkles which are 
Cardinalls, and the King of France, who 
was the cheefe match maker, and made 
such haste to make it up, that without ex- 
pecting any ratifycation from England, he 
concluded the businesse soe that she was 
upon her journey before they heard any 
thing of the businesse at Whitehall; to their 
great astonishment, & I suppose, indig- 
nation, but that they dare not show it, for 
fear of their disobliging their master, the 
King of France, who ruleth her as he 
pleaseth, and hath rather imposed a wife on 
the Duke than procured on for him. She 
is young, not above 15, hunch-bucked, & 
ugly and the daughter of a poor beggarly 
prince, whose revenues doe not exceed 
10,000/. a year of English money, and hath 
nothing else to make him considerable, but 
that he isabsolute over Modena & Rheggio, 
2 petty villages in Italy. 

Exactly a year later he writes : 

The King being lately at Newmarket, 
admitted severall Cambridge men to preach 
before him, being sollicited thereto by their 
Chancelour, the Duke of Monmouth; but 
being very much offended by the long peri- 
wigs which some of them wore, ¢ at the read- 
ing of their sermon, which all the Cambridge 
men are guilty of, esteeming it affected to 
doe otherwise, hath sent an expresse com- 
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mand to the governours of the University, 
to take care for the future that none of 
their divines either ware periwigs or read 
their sermons. 


We presume the Oxford men did 
not read their sermons. 

In another letter, dated June 9, 
1699, we have Dr. Prideaux’s ideas 
about toleration : 15 

As to liberty of conscience which you 
magnify, it is the mother of confusion, and 
hath made a greater step towards driving 
Christianity out of the realm than any that 
hath been made since it came into it; for it 
tolerates men that are noe Christians—I 
mean the Quakers. I am not, neither 
never was I, for prosecuting any with pe- 
nall laws, merely upon the account of reli- 
gion; but such an unlimited toleration as 
this is, will soon extinguish all religion 
among us, since it is now claimed by a vast 
number of people to be of noe religion at all. 
Mr. Richard Coffin had an agent in 
London who purchased books for 
his library, and sent him news- 
letters containing the ‘chatt’ of 
the day, as he calls it. This was 
Richard Lapthorne ; and his letters 
extend from 1683 to 1697. Writing 
about December 1687, he speaks of 
an auction which had recently taken 
place : 

There was amongst them and I wonder 
you tooke no notice of them, a greater 
rarity and one which was much prized, 
viz. 4 manuscripts of the works of 
Wickliffe, bought by the Earle of Kent at 
21/. od money. I could have almost 
wished I had bought them myselfe at that 
price, but I veryly beliefe my Lord would 
have bought them if he had given 50/. for 
them. 

Writing October 28, 1689, lie 
Says : 

I just now come from Mr. Oliver Crom- 
well, son to the Protector Richard, and 
grandson to Oliver. Wee met about com- 
mon affairs; viz. debtor and creditor, 
wherein I chanced to be concerned, and are 
to meet againe on Monday. 


Here is his description of a per- 


15 Tt is a curious fact that the Quakers, who are referred to in Dr. Prideaux’s letter, 
were the first sect who advocated religious toleration. They did not get much toleration 
from others. The Independents of New England—who ought to have known hetter— 
in 1656 passed a law that every Quaker who landed on the coast was to be seized and 
whipped. On a third conviction his tongue was to be bored through with a hot iron. It 
should never be forgotten that all sects, until a comparatively recent period, thought it 
their duty to persecute those who were in their power. 
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son who was attracting some curi- 
osity at the time: 


Feb. 28, 1690.—There is mach chat of 
late about a demoniack, or gentlewoman 
possessed, in Duke Street, near Covent 
Garden. There have bin a Colledge of 
Theologists to make their observations on 
her; and in order to conseult about a way 
to restore her (viz.) Dr. Hornick and others. 
There will a voyce sometymes blasphe- 
mously speake within her, when her lips 
and teeth are shut, and this very audible ; 
and sometymes, sitting in her chayre, she 
will visibly bee lifted up, togeather with 
her chayre a great distance from the 
ground, no one touching the same, that can 
be perceived, 


The latter part reads like a descrip- 
tion of a modern spiritualistic 
manifestation. 

He thus describes the origin of a 
fire at Whitehall : 


Apl. 11, 1691.—Thursday night last a 
terrible fire broake out at Whitehall in the 
stone gallery, and hath consumed a great 
part of that pallace. It began, its sayd, 
ia the Dutchess of Portsmouth’s lodgings, 
now preparing for the Duke of Gloucester, 
occasioned by a mayd’s burning off a single 
candle from the pound, instead of cutting 
it with a knife; and so going hastily away 
before the flame extinguished, caused the 
eruption of this great conflagration. I hear 
the Duke of Gloucester’s lodgings are burnt 
down as also the Lord Devonshire’s, the 
Lord Overkirks, and a great part of the 
Earl of Monmouth’s. 


With one more quotation from 
Mr. Pine Coffin’s MSS., we shall 
pass on to the next collection. Oc- 
tober 15, 1692, Mr. R. Lapthorne 
writes to his employer : 


I had a short view of Sir R. Cotton’s 
Library.'® It is scituated adjoyning to the 
House of Commons at Westminster, of a 
great highth, & part of that old fabrick, 
but very narrow, as I remember, not full 
6 feet in breadth and not above 26 in 
length; the books placed on each side, of a 
tollerable highth, so that a man of an in- 
different stature may reach the highest. 
Over the heads are the Roman Emperors. 
I mean their heads in brass statues, which 
serve for standards in the catalogue, to 


1585. 
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direct to find any particular book ; viz. under 
such an Emperor's head such a number. I 
had not time to look into the books; some 
relicts I took notice of beside the books ; viz. 
T saw there Sir H. Spelman’s & Buchanon’s 
pictures, well don; also Ben Johnson’s & 
Sir R. Cotton’s, and in the staires was 
Wicliff’s. I had in my hand the sword of 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, that came 
in with the Conquest. I saw Pope Euge- 
neus his Bull to the King of England ; the 
originall in a faire Greek character in 
parchment anno 1500 (?) and od yeares. 
Instead of wax seales were the Cardinalls’ 
heads in metall that subscribed it. I also 
saw Dr. Dee’s instruments of conjuration, 
in cakes of bees wax almost petrified, with 
the images, lines, & figures on it. 

The Rev. E. Field, of Lancing 
College, Sussex, has many interest- 
ing documents relating to Sir Abel 
Barker, of Hambleton co. Rutland. 
The 308 letters contained in his 
Private Letter Book (1642-65) show 
that the baronet was an active sen- 
sible man, and that the life of a 
Rutlandshire squire at that period 
was not necessarily an idle one. 
Besides farming his own estate he 
hired land under several neighbour- 
ing proprietors. These letters, as 
well as other documents in Mr. 
Field’s collection, should be pub- 
lished. There are also papers re- 
lating to taxation and public affairs 
in Rutland and the adjoining coun- 
ties in the seventeenth century. 

The manuscripts of Miss Conway 
Griffith, of Carreglwyd, Anglesea, 
comprise at least 2,000 separate 
documents. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson 
points out that the numerous leases 
in this collection show that from 
the time of Queen Elizabeth to the 
latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the tenants of farms in Angle- 
sea paid their rent in money, pre- 
sents, and service. For example, 
Hugh ap William, temp. Charles II., 
held a small farm for 6]. in money, 
two capons and a hundred red 
herrings in presents, and six days 





'* Sir R. Cotton began to collect rare books and MSS. as soon as he left college in 
When Sir H. Sloane died in 1752, the nation secured his books and MSS. for 


23,000/, The next year the Harleian Library was purchased. These three collections, 
forming the nucleus of the British Museum, were in 1755-6 removed to Montague 
House, and the public was admitted to view them in 1759. 
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of mason’s work in service.'? Many 
of the Carreglwyd documents relate 
to the public affairs of North Wales 
during the Civil War and the 
Commonwealth. These have de- 
scended to Miss Conway Griffith 
from her ancestor John Griffith, 
Esq., @ lawyer of Gray’s Inn, who 
for some years was private secre- 
tary to Henry, Earl of Northampton, 
Lord Privy Seal to James I. The 
Earl appointed him one of his 
executors. 

A curious document, entitled ‘A 
briefe and truediscours of the King’s 
majesties carttakers,’ dated October 
15, 1605, shows the extraordinary 
abuses of this office. The paper is 
written by ‘Robert Fletcher, yeo- 
man-purveyor of carriages for the 
removes onely of his majesties most 
honourable household, wherein he 
hath servid 30 yeares and more 
with great troble, losses, and skan- 
dall.’” Complaints of the conduct 
of the cart-takers had often been 
made, and Fletcher had ordered 
that 400 carts should be seized to 
convey the King’s goods on a ‘ pro- 
gress, instead of 600, the number 
which had been previously taken, 
but he was not successful. He also 
‘propounded a limitacion of myles, 
. and within the compas of twelve 
myles procurid that cartes should 
serve to the full at all generall 
removes at the rate of xs a cart, & 
114 a myle, the quene’s price, which 
x8 a remove was paid by those dwell- 
ing withont the list of xii miles.’ 
There appears to have been another 
department of cart-takers called 
‘yeomen purveyors of carriages 
for his majesties buttry &c. and 
spicerye.’ Of these he says: 

These are the cart-takers of whom 
preachers in their pulpitts do proclaime, as 
namely Mr. Dean of Paul’s in a sermon 
before the late Quene vpon Ashwensday, 
1585, and Mr. D. Neale before all the 


Lords in the chapell at Whitehall, when 
her late majesties corps lay there not in- 
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terrid. These are those cart-takers whoe 
doe daily & owerly take carts in London, 
whether there be cause or noe cause; and 
whoe are said to take money owerly and 
continewally. And these do sometimes 
straie upon an ignorant poor carter, who 
having laiden his cart for Norwich Yer- 
mouth or places of like distans from London, 
he is taken by one of thies cart-takers, 
commaunded to unload and to load a Tunn 
of drinck and convey the same to the courte 
&e. There he showeth a commission— 
Brode seale &e. The poor man drawith 
his purs and payeth v/., ilii/., v markes, &c. 
to be freed of this cart-taker and his broade 
seal. A nakid sword were even as lawful, 


We have mentioned that Mr. 
Griffith was one of the executors of 
Henry, Earlof Northampton. By his 
will, dated June 14, 1614, he says: 


I most humbly besech his excellent ma- 
jestie to accept, as a pore remembraunce 
of me his faithful servaunt, a cupp of gold, 
of one hundred pounds value, with one 
hundred Jacobine pieces of twenty-two 
shillings apece therein, on which cup, my 
desire is there shold be this inscripcion, 
‘Detur Dignissimo.’ To the most noble and 
hopefull Prince Charles I give my best 
George. To my most dere and entirely 
beloved nephewe, the earle of Suffolk 
I give my jewell of the three stones, one of 
them beinge that Ruby, which his excellent 
majestie sent me out of Scotland as his 
first token. 


From notes of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s speech to the Commons 
on the requirements of the Navy it 
appears that he said: 

My journey into Spayne was all of my 
owne charge. I had not one penny of my 
master. To France I confesse my charge 
was borne. But that of the Low Countries 
was my owne charge without anything 
from the King. Iam accused to be the 
cause of the losse of the narrowe seas and 
of the damages there sustayned. 


Extremely interesting is the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter from 
Lewes, Bishop of Bangor, when in 
London attending the coronation of 
Charles I., to his father-in-law, Sir 
Sackvill Trevor, Kt., at Place 
Newydd, Feb. 7, 1626. He says 
that on the night of the last 
Monday in January he 


” These gifts at first were spontaneous, but in process of time some tenants became 
lax in the matter, and so the amount of these was specified in the lease. 
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Allayted at the red lion in Grayes Inne 

lane, where the plague has not been all 
Infection tyme. On Tuesday, the next day, 
I wayted on the King at dinner. After I 
had kyssed his hand and receaved as gra- 
cious a welcome as ever I had in my life, I 
moued his majestie in your behalf with no 
litele ernestnes. Tyme will not suffer me 
to write the summe of the wordes; but the 
effect of his majesties aunswer was this, 
that by his troth he would do for you, and that 
you weare avery honest and able man. 
I thancke God I never had so much favor 
in my life from his majestie as I had synce 
Icam vp last. I was one of the Busshops 
who held the cloth over his head whilst 
his majestie was annointed, & after his 
annointing he graciously kissed me & 
some 5 busshops that weare at the an- 
nointing, as the ceremony is, and when his 
majestie sate vpon his throne, on a high 
scaffold with a crowne on his head, we did 
‘our homage to him and then we kissed 
bym. I thank God Iam now growenagaine 
in extraordinary favor with the Duke of 
Buckingham. My Lord of Rutland at the 
very coronation holding the sworde asked 
me very hartilie how his cosen Anne did, and 
whether she was come up to London, and 
whether she had a boy or a girle, and very 
chearfully glad to heare of her. 


Nearly five thousand Carte Anti- 
que are preserved in Canterbury 
Cathedral. This is not a newly- 
found hoard, as historians have 
availed themselves many times of this 
mine of historical and topographi- 
cal wealth. Mr. Kemble used many 
of the pre-Norman MSS. when 
compiling his Codex Diplomaticus. 
These deeds seem to have been 
carefully examined and arranged in 
the time of Henry II., during the 
priorate of Henry of Eastry (d. 
1331), and lastly, in 1806, by Mr. 
Cyprian Bunce, who compiled a 
careful catalogue of them. One of 
the deeds describes the useful work 
of Prior Wilbert in the twelfth cen- 
tury, who conducted to the various 
offices of the monastery a good 
supply of spring water by means 
of leaden pipes from a hill about 
a mile distant. Other documents 
mention the kinsmen of Arch- 
bishop Becket, but they do not 
appear to have enjoyed especial 
favour on that account. They even 
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seem to have been classed with the 
less dignified brethren or ‘conversi.’ 

Disputes appear to have been 
continually taking place between the 
prior and convent and the city of 
Canterbury. On July 16, 1500, the 
mayor and two hundred armed men 
went toa meadow outside the city, 
and cut down some ‘ welowes’ and 
stopped a dyke. A sick monk who 
happened to be in the meadow for 
his recreation was assaulted and put 
in ‘ grete juberdie of his lyf,’ and 
servants of the prior were taken 
into the city and imprisoned. The 
case was tried and the mayor was 
defeated. He then removed the fish- 
market from Burgate Street to 
another place very inconvenient for 
the monastery. The prior sent to 
the seaside and bought some fish, 
but it was seized as it came through 
the town, ‘disapoyntyng in the same 
the brethren of the piace of ther 
deners.” The city took its revenge 
also in another manner. It ap- 
pears, from the record of the trial, 
another scheme was hit upon to an- 
noy the monks. We are told that 
‘While hit hathe been used of alaud- 
able custom of the mair and other 
citizens, that at the feste of Crist- 
mas have assembled theym selfe in 
the church at the tombe of Archi- 
bysshopp Sudbury, ther saying 
divers orysons and prayours for the 
sowle of the same Byshopp, for the 
great actes he hath don to the 
seide cite, the same maior and citi- 
zens, for the greate malice & grugge 
as they owed to the seid priour and 
convent, at the fest of Cristmas 
last passt absented theym selfe from 
the said church, withdrew there 
prayours from thence, and kept 
there prayours & orysons. under 
the prison hous called Westgate of 
the seid cite.’ They also abstained 
from joining the nobleman who 
brought the King’s offering to St. 
Thomas. 

Some of the deeds are foundation 
deeds of various chantries in the 
cathedral, affording important evi- 












dence of the date of different por- 
tions of the supplementary build- 
ings. That of a chantry to be 
called Brenchley’s orders the priest 
to observe the canonical hours 
with mass and Placebo and Dirige,'* 
at the altar of St. John the Baptist. 
Archbishop Stafford confirmed this. 
Among these deeds the most inter- 
esting, perhaps, is the agreement be- 
tween Henry VII. and the monastic 
authorities for perpetual masses for 
the King and hiskinsmen. It is in 
the form of a book of thirty-four 
pages, and is richly bound in oak, 
covered with blue velvet, decorated 
with clasps and ornaments in brass. 
The margin of the title-page is 
enriched by illumination. A charter 
of Cnut accompanied a gift of a 
very remarkable character. 

EgoCnut ... basileus, propriis 
manibus meis, capitis mei auream coronam'® 
pono super altare Xpi. in Dorobernia ad 
opus ejusdem ecclesie, qué concedo eidem 
ecclesie, ad victum monachorum, portum de 
Sandwico. 

The two following songs” are con- 
sidered to be unedited, and believed 
to be the composition of the monks 
of Christ Church. They are of the 
fifteenth century : 


I pray you come kyss me 

My lytle prety mopse, 

I pray come kyss me. 

Alas good man most now be kyst 

Ye shall not now ye may me trust 
Wherefore go where as ye best lust, 
For I wys ye shalnot kyss me. 

I wys swete hart yff that ye 

Had askyd a greter thyng of mee 

So onkynd to you I wolde not have be, 
Where (fore) I pray you come kyss me. 


The eleventh and last stanza 
runs: 
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I know se well that ye are kynd, 
Wherefore ye shall now know my mynde, 
And as you owne ye shall me fynde 
At all times redy to kyss thee. 

J. Worstan, 


This is the second song : 


I will not flee 

To love that hart that lovyth me. 
That hart my hart hath in suche grace 
Y* of two harts one hart make wee 
Y* hart hath brought my hart in case 
To love y* hart y* lovyth me. 

Whych cause gyvyth cause to me & myne 
To serve y* hart of suverente, 

And styll to syng y° later lyne, 

To love y* heart y* lovyth mee. 

What ev’ I say, what ev’ I syng, 
What ev’ I do, y* hart shall se, 

Y* I shall serve with hart lovyng, 

Y* lovyng hart y* lovyth me. 

Thys knot thus knyt who shell untwyne, 
Since we to knyt it do agre, 

To lose nor fiye but both enclyne 

To love yt hart yt lovyth me. 

Farwell of harts y* hart most fyne 
Farwell dere hart hartly to the, 

And kepe yis hart of meyne for thine, 
As hart for hart fot lovyng me. 


Disputes were of frequent oc- 
currence between the Archbishops 
and the prior and convent. Arch- 
bishop Baldwin (1185-90) wished 
to remove his cathedra from Canter- 
bury to Hackington. Urban III. 
allowed him to do this, and granted 
him permission to take for the 
purpose a fourth part of the offer- 
ings at the shrine of St. Thomas. 
The monks appealed to Rome, and 
the bull was withdrawn. It was 
afterwards agreed that the church 
at Hackington should be demo- 
lished and the materials removed to 
Lambeth.?! 

At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the central tower of Canter- 





* Dirige is the first word of the first anthem, Dirige Domine Deus, at matins. The 
evensong for the dead is termed Placebo because the anthem before the first psalm begins 


Placebo Domino &c. (Rock's Church of our Fathers, 4i. 503). 


dirige. 


Dirge is a corruption of 


%” The gold crowns richly adorned with gems, found near Toledo in 1858, were 


evidently votive crowns, and made for suspension over an altar. 


The largest of these, 


the crown of King Reccesvinthus (c. 653) was set with large pearls and fine sapphires. 


first. 


® Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, ii. 554. 


2° The songs are written by two different persons, and the second is superior to the 
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bury Cathedral was rebuilt. A 
MS. entitled ‘ Expense facte circa 
constructionem Campanilis Angelici’ 
(it was called the Angel Steeple 
from an imaye surmounting it) re- 
cords the expenditure for nearly 
three years, 1494-6. It appears 
that 1,132 tons of Caen stone cost 
5301. 8s. ro4d., and 480,000 bricks 
3s. 4d. the thousand. The total 
expense for the whole period was 
1,0351. 16s. 33d. 

An inventory of the goods of 
Archbishop Stratford taken the year 
after his death, 1349, shows that 
he possessed 6,509/. 148. 4d., but 
his debts amounted to 5,925/. 133s. 
4d. The funeral expenses were 
7821. 4s. 24d. More than forty 
years before the cost of the funeral 
of Archbishop Winchelsea was 
4591. 8s. 7d. 

Some of the deeds in the Canter- 
bury collection refer to the custom 
of granting rations of food and 
drink by the monastery, called 
corrodies in exchange for benefac- 
tions. This privilege was much 
abused, and was one reason why the 
monasteries of England were in 
pecuniary difficulties just before the 
dissolution. Kings often sent 
persons to be quartered on the 
great monasteries, and the abbot or 
prior dare not refuse the request 
which was really a command. 

The papers belonging to the Ca- 
tholic Chapter of London, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square, would 
afford materials for a history of the 
Roman Catholics both in England 
and abroad. Among them are ‘A 
narrative of the establishing of the 
monastery of Bethlem, the first 
English house of the Immaculate 
Conception of our B. Lady in 
the suburbs of St. Anthony, at 
Paris.’ An account of the Bene- 
dictines of Paris by Bridget More ; 
‘The beginning and progress of the 
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monastery called our Blessed Lady 
of Syon, Channonesses Regulier of 
the order of St. Austin, established 
in Paris a.p. 1634.’ A large folio 
of 492 pp. is entitled ‘ An historical 
and critical dictionary, comprising 
the lives of the most eminent Ca- 
tholicks from the year 1500 to 1688, 
being a complete history of the 
clergy, regulars and laymen, of that 
persuasion, who for the two last 
centuries had distinguished them- 
selves at home or abroad by their 
piety, learning, or military ability, 
particularly of their writers, with a 
distinct account of their works 
and those of their adversaries, and 
explanatory notes, clearing many 
obscure parts of the English Church 
history, &c.’ Though not stated, 
it is by the Rev. Hugh Tootle, 
alias Dodd. He made careful tran- 
scripts of documents then at Douai, 
but since destroyed in the first 
French Revolution. 

Of the same character are the 
papers in the custody of Cardinal 
Manning. About half the collec- 
tion consists of papers having refer- 
ence to the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the London district. Mr. Steven- 
son describes in the Report the 
other half of the documents of a 
more general nature commencing 
with the end of thesixteenthcentury. 

In the earliest now existing 
Register of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, we have the admission of 
Samuel Pepys, the Diarist. ‘ Oc- 
tober 1, 1650, Samuel Peapys, filius 
Johannis Peapys, annos natus — e 
schola Paulina, admissus est Sizator, 
Tutore, Domino Morland.’ Another 
entry refers to his admission as a 
scholar upon the Spendluffe foun- 
dation. ‘ April 3, 1651, Ego Samuel 
Pepys, admissus fui in discipulum 
hujus Collegii, pro Magistro Spen- 
luff.” The next entry is not quite 
to the credit of the future diarist. 


* Dr. Hook, in his Lives of the Archbishops, took great pains to point out that many 
of the monastic houses being in debt was a reason why so little opposition was made to 
the dissolution. 
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Oct. 21, 1653. Mem. yt Peapys & Hind 
were solemnly admonished by myself 
& Mr. Hill for having been scandalously 
overseene in drink y* night before. This 
was done in y* presence of all y* Fellows 
then resident in Mr. Hill’s chamber. John 
Wood, Registrarius. 


Another Register book contains 
the following under date December 
8, 1679: 


Whereas of late yeares divers vitious 
& disorderly customes have by the petu- 
lancy and presumption of some looser 
schollers been introduced into this College, 
tending notoriously to y* idle expence of 
time & money; to wit, excesse and quaril- 
ling and all this to y° manifest corruption 
and debauchery of youth, and so to y® just 
scandell and offence not onely of y* present 
society, but of many worthy persons for- 
merly members of y* same, & utterly 
_strangers to such loose & idle manners in 
their time: For prevention of y* like enor- 
mities for y* future, and y* mischievous 
effects consequent thereupon (ordered) . . . 
That no Sophister or scholler whatsoever 
demand for Sophisters cheese above 12d. 
of a pensioner and 8d. of a sizer; and yt 
no scholler after, or at, his first admission, 
offer or yield to pay more, and y* he pay 
it in cheese to be equally divided twixt 
himself and y* Sophisters, pensioners by 
y™ selves, and sizers by y™ selves, accord- 
ing to former and even late custome and 
That no scholler at 
is entrance into a chamber upon his first 
comming to y* College, or upon any remo- 
vall afterward, do offer to give money or 
to treat and entertaine, eyther by eating or 
drinking his chamber fellowes or any y* 
keep above or below y® same flores or staires, 
or any other schollers in y* Colledge. . . . 
That no Sizer who is a senior in commons 
dare to demand or receive groats or y® worth 
of one farthing from any of his juniors, upon 
their coming to y* table, eyther when Fresh- 
men or Sophemen, nor y* Fellowes Sizers 
to exact or receive admission-money or y* 
expence of one farthing, from any, at their 
coming to wait and serve tables in y* hall. 
That no seniors dare to hale or compell any 
his juniors at y* time of y* yeare, eyther 
in y* Colledge or out of it, to give them 
cherries, berries or any other expence of 
fruit whatsoever, nor set others on to do so. 
That those sottish and even savage trickes 
of grubbing, salting, mustarding, and y* 
like, rarely used by any but rakehells & 
dunces, be utterly disused and abolished. 


This document is signed by the 
then Master, J. Peachell, and nine 
fellows. 
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Among the muniments of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, is a letter 
addressed to Sir Edward Coke, the 
distinguished lawyer, by his fourth 
son, John Coke: 


Holkham.—Innumerablie manie are the 
benefits, deare Father, which I have re- 
ceived from your hands, and this last not 
the least, I hope it shallbe the last in this 
kind, and if it will please youre Lord : out 
of youre fatherlie love, I deserving, if not 
to release me of my debts, I hope your 
Lord: shall see me soe to husband my 
estate, that whereas I have offended your 
Lord: by my carelessness, I shall in some 
measure give youre Lord: content (though 
never fully satisfie you) by being carefull 
and diligent with a continuall watchful- 
ness never to offend hereafter, and to 
assure youre Lord: of this, I will never 
lett affection bear sway where discretion 
should rule ; but I will bend all my endea- 
vours and actions to shew myself an obe- 
dient child to soe loving a father. And 
here, I present unto youre Lord: a true 
and reall summ of all my debts which are 
my particularlie, as well in the countrie as 
in London, beseeching you deare Father, to 
forget what is past, if you see amendment in 
the time to come. Ihumblie take my leave, 
my wife and all my children, together with 
myselfe remembering our duties to youre 
Lord: praying daylie for youre health with 
long life and happie daies. Your obedient 
sonne, Joun Coke. 


Mr. Henry Thomas Riley gives 
an elaborate account of the MSS. 
of the Corporation of Rye. Many 
of the charters are to be found 
described in Jeake’s Charters of the 
Cinque Ports and Holloway’s His- 
tory and Antiquities of Rye. The 
Custumal begins temp. Mary, and 
is of course a copy of an older 
book. It is entitled ‘Theis byn 
the usages of the Comynaltye of the 
towne of Rye, used ther of tyme out 
of minde, which mens myndes can- 
not think the contrarye.’ The first 
volume of the series of Chamber- 
lain’s Account Books is for the 
year 1448. The town of Rye was 
burnt by the French in that year. 
Even an exchange of horses had to 
be conducted with formality : 


Item, on the day of Seynt Luke the 
Evangelist cam betore me, the said John 
(Suttone) Mayre of the seyd towne ef Rye, 
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on Davy Howell and John Tryoss, & 
then in presence cam & recorde the es- 
chaunge of ii hors, the ton a grey gyldyng, 
& the tother a lytell lyght bay with a 
whyght sterre in the forhede; the said 
Davy havyyng the gray gyldyng for the 
lyght bay hors off the said John, and the 
said John havyng the said bay hors for the 
said gyldyng off the said Davy; & for 
the said eschaunge made within the said 
place of Rye the said parties well and truly 
have paid ther toll, after our lawes and 


usage. 

The municipal authorities of this 
town seem to have been very liberal 
in their payments to minstrels. 


34Hen. VI. Gevyn to the Kynges myns- 
tralles, 3°. 4%. Gevyn to the mynstrellys 
off my Lord Bowsyrs (Bourchier’s) in wyne 
and mony 2%. 24, Gevyn to men off Lede 
(Lydd) when they shewed ther play, 6°. 8¢. 
Gevyn to the mynstrallys off my Lord off 
Bykyngham, 3°. 42. , 


It was thought good policy to 
treat the servants of great men 
well : 


Expenses upon a certain ‘poursevant’ 
(pursuivant) for that he carried a seal of 
the arms of the Lord Duke of Boughkyn- 
ham with him; and in reverence for the 
said seal, a pleasant and joyous counte- 
nance was extended to him, 244. ex- 
arg upon the said ‘ pursevant’ when we 

him to supper, for reverence for the 
said Duke of bughkyngham, and for the 
honour of the town, in wine and other 
victuals 4%. 


The following is a translation of 
a Latin document in one of the Rye 
chests : 


On the 6th day of July (1483) King 
Richard and Queen Anne, his consort, were 
crowned at Westminster by the Rev. Father 
in Christ & Lord, the Lord Thomas 
Bowrgchier, Cardinal & Archbishop of 
Canterbury: at which coronation there 
were chosen to bear the silk canopy over 
the King and Queen aforesaid. for the 
Barons of the town of Rye, Adam Oxen- 
brugge & the then Mayor thereof Thomas 
Bayen (and) Robert Croche; who, after 
the said coronation, on the same day, 
claimed in right of the town of Rye afore- 
said, the canopy that had been carried over 
the King beforenamed; which canopy 
they kept in their possession and after- 
wards carried away with them, with four 
Spears and four silver bells, to the town of 
Rye aforesaid ; giving surety that they, with 
their companions, the Barons then present, 
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would make answer for the said canopy at 
the next Broodehill held. And so at the 
next Broodehill which was holden at Romene 
on the 22nd day of July following, it 
was found in the books of the Common 
House there, that the said canopy belonged 
of right to the town of Rye aforesaid: and 
so, by common consent of all the Barons 
then and there present the said canopy was. 
allowed to remain in the town of Rye. 

There are deeds relating to the 
Friars Heremites; Jeake seems to 
think that they were only settled 
in Rye in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
but it is perfectly clear from these 
documents that they were there ata 
much earlier period. The Austin 
Friars were there in 1364. 

We learn from the Corporation 
accounts of New Romney that in 
1410 the authorities received 
13s. 4d. ‘from the Wardens of the 
church of St. Laurence, for one 
bell silver gilt, sold to them,’ and 
12s. from the Wardens of the 
church of St. Nicholas, for another 
bell of the same kind, ‘ which bells 
came to the community at the 
Coronation of Henry IV.’ These 
bells decorated the canopy held 
over the King, and were purchased 
by these churches, doubtless, for 
sacring bells. The following is a 
translation of a description of this 
old custom: 

Over King Edward IV. on the day of his 
Coronation the Barons of the Cinque Ports 
bore a canopy of cloth of gold upon 4 gilt 
lances or spears, and at each corner of the 
said canopy a bell hanging of silver gilt ; 
whose due of right and of honour, it is to do 
so; as in charters of former Kings of England 
and the grant of the said King Edward 
and the customs of the Cinque Ports, more 
clearly appears. And the said canopy, 
lances and bells were delivered by the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports to the Barons 
of Romene and Dovorre, to whom on this 
occasion they belonged; and among them 
they were divided, namely, half of the said 
cloth and 2 lances and 2 bells to the Barons 
of the town of Romene and the other half 
of each thereof to the Barons of Dovorre. 


In 1566 the town agreed to pay 
‘4 li. yearly to be payde out of the 
townes purse towards the maynte- 
naunce of a good schoolemaster, for 
the better edyffyeng erudicion, and 
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brynging upp of youthe within the 
saide towne.’ This was soon given 
up, but two years after the autho- 
rities could find money to try their 
luck in a lottery. In 1568 they 
agreed, ‘in consideration of the 
Queens Majesties proclamation con- 
cerning the lotteries, that thei shall 
rise out of the townes purse 40°. 
of good money of Englonde, being 
iiii lotts. And so the posey for the 
said lott to goe i bedrytten 
under the townes name.’ 

Among the archives of the bo- 
rough of High (or Chipping) 
Wycombe is a copy of a remark- 
able address presented by the au- 
thorities to Charles II. : 


May it please your sacred Majestie. Most 
of our late defeated Politicians, disap- 
pointed of theire dark dissignements by 
your Majesties profound wisdome and 
divine provision, have endeavoured to dis- 
arrange all loyall addresses either as 
uselesse & insignificant, or as discoun- 
tenanced and unregarded, and that the 
glutt of them doth cloy and surfett rather 
than satisfie your Majestie. 

Notwithstanding these slye ejected dis- 
couragements, we have always detested & 
rejected them, togeather with theire now 
exploded scanty and forsaken abettors ; and 
have ever incerted our loyall selves amongst 
the resolute grave and deliberate persons 
& we doe most highly applaud the stout 
Fidelios, the strenuous, brisk and valiant 
youth of this your now much undeluded 
nation. 

Wee, therefore, your Majesties most duty- 
full and most devoted subjects, entyrely 
professe that wee will, to the utmost stresse 
of our sinews, to the latest gaspe of our 
lives, & the last solitary mite in our 
coffers, adhere to your Majestie. And wee 
beseech your Majesties most gracious accep- 
tance of our most humble and unfeigned 
thankfulnesse for all your Majesties most 
princely purposes, comprized in your Ma- 
jesties most gracious declaration; your 
royall resolves for frequent Parliaments ; 
your most pious intentions to perpetuate 
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the Protestant religion amonge us; your 
equall government in Church & State b 
the laws establisht and the legall (though 
wee hope in God the many years remote 
and distant) discent of your royal diadem. 


There are thirteen letters from 
Mary Queen of Scots to the Earl 
of Cassilis in the collection of the 
Marquis of Ailsa. In one dated 
Edinburgh, May 29, 1562, shespeaks 
of the intended meeting between 
herself and the Queen of England, 
‘to the end we may be sic fami- 
liarite intertean the peace & incres 
farder amytie betwix us.’ She 
writes from Carlisle, May 20, 1568: 


Forsamekle as I for the saalftie of my 
bodie findant na suer acces nor place within 
my realme to retire me at this tyme, as ye 
may know I was constraignit to leve the 
samen & to pas to this country of Eng- 
land, quhair I assur you I have bene rycht 
weill ressauit & honorablie accompaigned 
and traicted. I have deliberit to pas for- 
therward in France to pray the King, my 
guid brother, to support and help me to 
delyver and releve my Realme of sic Re- 
bellions troublis and oppressionis that now 
regnis within the samin, & to depart 
furth of this town the xxiv day of this 
instant moneth. Thairfore, 1 pray you 
effectuuslie traist cusing, that ye in the 
menetyme hald yourself constant in my 
seruice & aduerteiss your freindis & 
neighbouris . . to serve me quhan the 
occatioun sall offer, as ye have done trewly 
afore this time, speciallie at the last battal 
whair (as I am adwerteist) ye have done 
richt weill your devoir, ye beiand on your 
featis whilk sall nocht be forgot be me in 
tyme coming. With the help of God I 
houp to returne agaen about the xv day of 
August nixt with gud company for the 
effect foresaid, God willing. This I be- 
lieve ye will do, as my traist is and wes in 
yow, and for to mak ane end of my bill I 
will commit you to the protectiuon of the 
Eternal God, at Carlell, the xxth of Maij 
1568. 


The other letters of Mary are not 
of general interest. 


P. 
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HE assistance, control, or inter- 
ference of Government are 
substantives which, at any rate 
in our country, express nearly 
the same thing according to the 
views of different sections of 
economists. ‘The very wide diver- 
gence of interpretation of what is 
salutary in State action is well 
illustrated at the present time, in 
educational and religious discus- 
sions ;' but there is a phase of State 
interference, or non-interference, 
which of late years has somehow 
fallen into the background, and has 
not had its fair share of discussion. It 
has, nevertheless, a very immediate 
and pressing interest for all of us. 
I allude to the action, or rather in- 
action, of Government in England 
in its relation to the public works 
of the country. Day by day these 
are growing with an unceasing 
rapidity. Most, if not all, of them 
are promoted naturally and reason- 
ably by the purely selfish interests 
of individuals; others, again, by 
local corporations representing the 
wants of a fractional portion of the 
population. If we can bring our- 
selves to recognise the intimate 
inter-connection and affinity of the 
public works of a country, we shall 
ask ourselves whether we are the 
only people who can afford to be 
without some central controlling 
authority. 

No recognisable policy, no defi- 
nite aim exists, nor can it be looked 
for so long as a Government is 
satisfied, and satisfies the public 
by relegating its functions to the 
action of short-lived committees of 
the House of Commons. Under 
such a system, the inception of 
projects involving the well-being of 
thousands is left wholly to the 
stimulus of private or local in- 
terests. Projects which appear out- 
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wardly as mere isolated ventures, 
or at any rate essentially local 
matters, may be really and in- 
wardly mere links in a chain, 
binding the interests of a group of 
districts. Are these ramifications 
recognised under our present 
methods, if they can be called by 
such a name? Can we expect a 
bored and unpaid committee to do 
more than sift the pleas of opposing 
well-paid lawyers? We talk boldly 
and vaguely about the influences 
of great public works as civil- 
ising and progressive ; but are we 
not forgetting that such beneficial 
results can be but the chance onut- 
come of disconnected, and perhaps 
even opposite, ideas? We are leav- 
ing our progress to private enter- 
prise, while our Government looks 
on, sphinx-like, and makes no sign. 
As already said, we have yet to 
recognise the inter-connection of 
our public works, that money spent 
in one district, or an industry 
fostered or assisted in another, may 
act either beneficially or detrimen- 
tally on a third. But we have be- 
come content to trust to Providence 
to settle these things. It would be 
un-British to take any other line. 
Philistines to the back-bone, we 
must trust to our one Shibboleth, 
viz. to buy in the cheapest and 
sell in the dearest market, and all 
will come right. And it has come 
right, and fairly so for the rich. 
But for the poor I fear we have 
sold their birth-right. The time is 
not far distant when the poor man 
will ‘want to know’ more about 
these things, as of many others. 
When the House of Commons 
ceases to be mainly a club for rail- 
way directors and Parliamentary 
lawyers, it is certain that the ‘ free 
and independent’ voter will take a 
very keen interest in public works. 
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He will, unless we drift into a hope- 
less Transatlantic political condi- 
tion, make an effort to rid himself 
of the one-sided legislation of the 
past, and will, I think, hold some 
novel and very astonishing views as 
to the function of the State in many 
matters. The interests of the large 
residuum will then be balanced 
against those of the well-to-do few, 
with the almost inevitable result of 
our Government becoming invested 
with far more vigorous and pointed 
functions with regard to our public 
works. 

The ‘exactions on necessities,’ 
as Mr. E. Chadwick has well termed 
them, will no longer be permitted 
in the shape of railway, water, and 
gas companies. The Britisher will 
demand his pound of flesh. He 
will ask for cheap and good water 
and light, and cheap and unre- 
stricted means of locomotion. 

It is true that only within the 
last thirty years or so has it become 
a recognised duty of any govern- 
ment to control the action of private 
enterprise, and a much more recent 
revelation is that of assisting and 
fostering public works. The extent 
and character of such assistance and 
control has varied very considerably 
—in Europe especially. But it 
would scarcely be wrong to state 
that in all countries, save in our 
own, there has been a broad and 
distinct recognition of the duties of 
government, and a definite aim, 
productive, in most cases, of defi- 
nite results. The problem must 
necessarily vary in each country 
according to its wealth, its re- 
sources, and the character of its 
population. But the solution has 
been arrived at either boldly or 
tentatively, and we can see all over 
Europe, that Government control, 
at least in all matters of public 
works, is held to be not merely 
politic, but imperative. In France, 
in Germany, Belgium, Russia, 
Italy, and Spain, we see that each 
cabinet holds a responsible officer 
to watch over the public works of 
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the country; and whether this 
duty is well or ill done in each case 
does not invalidate the wisdom of 
the idea. In our own country the 
tendency of public opinion, or such 
opinion, rather, as is represented, 
lies unfortunately in the direction 
of keen antagonism to State inter- 
ference, and still more so to State 
enterprise. The reason for this is 
easily seen. Our great public 
wants have been supplied by great 
private corporations, and these are 
just now too strong for us. Another 
reason is, perhaps, thatin a wealthy 
and enterprising country like our 
own, there may be, and indeed 
there are, doubts, as to whether 
State interference may not tend 
rather towards dwarfing instead 
of encouraging the legitimate chan- 
nels for private interprise. Further, 
that public necessities can be as 
well dealt with, at least, as far as 
the project is concerned, by private 
corporations as by officers of 
Government. Plausible as this 
view may appear, it is abundantly 
and perennially shown to be 
erroneous, even as regards the 
initial condition of projects. The 
interests of the few may be well 
considered, but breadth of view is 
not even likely to be secured in 
schemes which have but one end 
in view, viz. profit to the projectors. 

I admit, as I have implied above, 
that no hard and fast axioms can 
be laid down to suit all the varying 
conditions of a country, but every 
government should be required to 
hold a definite policy with regard 
to the control of public works 
within its dominions. It is clear 
that a policy that would be, in one 
case, demanded to effect the control 
of private speculation, would need 
considerable modification or com- 
plete reversal in cases where it 
would be necessary to stimulate or 
revive private enterprise. It is 
equally admitted that the point is 
one requiring the most careful and 
experienced statesmanship. But 
the evils of inaction, or practical 
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inaction such as we can see in Eng- 
jand, must be patent to everyone 
who will take the trouble to review 
the present aspect of our public 
works. It would be seen that 
until within a very few years since. 
the supply of nearly all our great 
public wants was in the hands of 
chartered private monopolists. The 
change from this is now beginning, 
but yet still over a very wide 
range we shall find that for 
want of proper control we have 
made over huge national interests 
to almost wholly irresponsible 
monopolists. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on this point. No 
greater blunder was ever made 
by a free country. The plea that 
would be urged in extenuation of 
this would probably be ‘to the 
effect that those monopolies are in 
the majority of cases regulated by 
a schedule of maximum charges. 
But this cannot be accepted as 
valid, for not only have such sche- 
dules been frequently either evaded 
or modified, but it has to be shown 
at the outset that these charges 
were justly and reasonably due 
to the accommodation or supply 
afforded or to be afforded. How 
many of our so-called public works 
would stand such a test? There 
are very few indeed that are not 
heavily weighted by illegitimate 
expenditure, and still fewer are 
those that do not bear the mark of 
ill-controlled expenditure of even 
a legitimate nature. The very first 
conditions in the provision of 
national public works should be 
sufficiency and economy—economy 
in its broadest sense—works that 
are to fulfil the vital needs of a 
people should not be permitted to 
be the battle-field of speculators, 
engineers, and lawyers, contending 
for a fortune or a livelihood. Yet 
in England this, until lately, has 
been the almost invariable and 
stereotyped history of our public 
works, 

The fallacy of perpetuating such 
a system is becoming slowly recog- 
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nised, and hopeful signs of a new 
era are to be seen in the many 
schemes now being brought forward 
under the direct inception of local 
governments and corporations. But 
the great blot remains in our rail- 
ways. These are untouched and 
rampant still. That Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act for the gradual acquisition of 
our railways should have been 
allowed to become obsolete with 
only the most feeble protests, is am- 
ple evidence of the huge interests 
we have to contend with in any 
attempts at emancipation. Our 
railways offer obviously the most 
easily recognised illustration of the 
evil noticed in this paper, viz. the 
want of central Imperial control. 
It is true that in the infancy of our 
railway system it was not merely 
impossible to foresee the growth it 
has now attained, but the special 
knowledge and the spirit of enter- 
prise in such matters at least was 
confined to but a small number of 
persons. The works were regarded 
more as single and tentative specu- 
lations than as the foundations of 
a vast national system. Little, 
therefore, as our Government then 
did towards the control of such 
enterprise, it equally did little or 
nothing in the way of assistance. 
Indeed every kind of difficulty and 
expense was permitted to remain 
for a long while in the way of pro- 
jectors. From the day of the first 
survey until the last struggle in the 
House of Lords, it was one inces- 
sant uphill fight against rapacious 
landlords and their political friends. 
It was not until 1844 that any 
definite legislation took place, and 
even then the first Act carries the 
impress rather of the lawyer than of 
the statesman. The feeling was pro- 
bably one tending rather towards 
the repression than the guidance 
and assistance of such works. Much, 
however, as we may or shall deplore 
the nett result of this State timidity, 
we must admit that this treatment 
was natural in the infancy of such 
very novel works as railways then 
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were. Were we able to begin now 
de novo, our experience would 
doubtless lead us, as it has led other 
countries, to adopt a different policy. 

As has been already suggested, a 
very important point has been 
hitherto overlooked in our system. 
We have treated our public works 
in much the same way as we should 
treat a new trader or a new manu- 
facturer. 

We have not realised the fact 
that the majority of the public 
works of a country must of neces- 
sity be singular, or, perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, 
should not require duplication. Thus 
competition, if it should happen, is 
not a real good—it is an evil. 
Railways, canals, water supply, 
lighting, docks, and similar public 
works, need not, and should not, 
under a perfect system, afford any 
field or necessity for rival and 
competing schemes. Such public 
accommodation supplies the wants 
and contributes to the happiness of 
the nation, and their character is 
such, that if designed for the public 
weal, in the broadest sense, they 
should be single, sufficient, and 
cheap. With what wide and reck- 
less divergence from such a method 
we have been proceeding, is to be 
seen almost at every man’s door. 
The country is seamed with rival 
and commercially worthless rail- 
ways; much good land has been 
spoilt, and access to much more 
made infinitely inconvenient. In 
London it is especially noticeable 
that the water supply, instead of 
being one grand scheme under a 
public corporation, is afforded by 
half-a-dozen trading companies, each 
endowed with powers to supply the 
people with as impure water as they 
like to give. 

We shall gradually and at length 
arrive at the obvious conclusion that 
if such works are properly mono- 
polies, they should be carried out by 
the public. We should then avoid 
the necessarily shallow and selfish 
views of ‘ projectors,’ to whom the 
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necessity for early or immediate 
profit is the sole guide and motive. 
Were such works relegated to the 
guidance of the State, it would be 
its duty and desire to see that each 
fresh project should be viewed from 
an Imperial stand-point. It would 
require that the new work be con- 
sidered with reference to existing 
or prospective works, and would 
even be prepared to forego imme- 
diate profit in view of supplying a 
pressing public want or of stimu. 
lating the growth of backward 
districts. Under our present sys- 
tem, our only methods consist in 
cajoling unwary capitalists to invest 
and re-invest their money in com- 
peting schemes, or to venture on 
projects which at the outset are and 
must be commercially rotten. Itis 
almost a platitude to urge that the 
immediate and tangible profits of a 
public work cannot be accepted as 
the sole and sufficient test of its 
value. Indirect but most valuable 
results may flow from many a 
scheme that, viewed from a rigor- 
ously commercial point of view, 
would be wholly inadmissible. But 
such indirect value cannot, of course, 
be expected to have any sort of 
weight with private capitalists or 
corporations. It is sufficient to 
instance the case of the roads of a 
country to illustrate this view, and 
it is fortunate, though it is a mere 
chance, that we have escaped in 
England the concession of these 
elementary means of locomotion to 
private traders. 

The origin of the persistent oppo- 
sition against State control in this 
country iseasily seen. It is natural 
that those who have invested their 
money in our public works should 
think that they or their representa- 
tives are the most fitted to manage 
their investments. But this is one 
side only when considering the case 
of really national works. The other 
side is that the public who use and 
pay for the use of these works 
should in the widest sense have 
value for their money, that in short 
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these interests should be protected 
by a watchful and impartial autho- 
rity. What machinery have we for 
this purpose? To what tribunal 
do we look for the assertion and 
enforcement of our rights? We 
can show nothing better for this as 
yet but a small Committee of the 
House of Commons. Contending 
and rival companies battle before 
them for new schemes and amalga- 
mations; but the nation asa whole, 
and even the local fraction imme- 
diately interested, is either unre- 
presented, or so insufficiently as to 
be practically unheard. The Go- 
vernment as representing the nation- 
al spirit stands aloof. It in effect 
says: ‘ You can look after your own 
interests; you are free, and you 
can find the remedy for individual 
injury in the law courts.’ Yet the 
veriest tiro in the mysteries of 
private bills is aware of the sheep- 
like docility with which the public 
are led into irrevocable concessions. 
What is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and so we drift 
ou year by year, making a patch- 
work of what should be, under a 
better system, a grand harmonious 
whole. 

But even to take lower ground, 
even setting aside our duties to each 
other, let us consider how ineffec- 
tual our present system is towards 
insuring individual safety and con- 
venience. To continue, on this 
point, on the subject of railways, it 
is perhaps a startling, but no less 
certain revelation, to many to be 
told that on all railways open for 
traffic the public have no power to 
enforce the adoption of improve- 
ments, however imperative for the 
due safety of travellers. The House 
of Commons has made us over to a 
company, and our appeal now lies 
with the Board of Trade. But this 
august body can do no more for us 
than to gibbet the imperfections of 
& service, and to recommend im- 
provements. They cannot be en- 
foreed. Ic may happen that any 
one railway, or two railways in 
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combination, having the monopoly 
of a district may, if it please them, 
run one train each way per day; 
may, if they elect to accept the 
risk, run their trains with the most 
elementary system of timing and 
signalling; may have utterly insuf- 
ficient brake power, may systema- 
tically overwork their staff, and may 
raise their fares. For this there is no 
remedy in the hands of the public 
save that of promoting the con- 
struction of another line that will 
afford the desired requirements for 
safety and convenience. The Board 
of Trade might storm and rave over 
the delinquencies of the railway, 
but effective control there is none. 

Similarly a town or a district 
may have been made over as re- 
gards lighting to the tender mercies 
of a gas company. The company 
may have started heavily weighted 
by financing operations, by promo- 
tion money, and by the peculations 
of an unscrupulous board of direc- 
tors or managers. It seeks to ob- 
tain dividends on its wasted money, 
both by supplying bad light and 
by charging heavy rates. There is 
no real and prompt remedy for this 
save, in the former case, of starting 
a rival concern, which can hardly 
thrive when, as must happen, the 
business is divided between the 
two. 

Enough has perhaps been written 
to justify the assertion, that until 
we establish a central controlling 
power with ample authority—a 
Minister for Public Works—we 
shall be for everat the mercy of either 
large capitalists or of narrow local 
cliques. Were we to endow a great 
public functionary with the duties 
of considering the fitness and neces- 
sity of every proposed public work 
as it came forward, and to make it 
his paramount duty to guard the 
rights of the public, we should have 
gone a long way towards some 
system, some unison in our under- 
takings; responsible only to Parlia- 
ment, and aided by the counsel of a 
salaried board of permanent advisers 
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of high professional and social 
standing, he would, while combining 
some of the functions of the Board 
of Trade with the whole of those 
of Chief Commissioner of Works, 
be required to take a broad grasp 
of the requirements of the country. 
Public works promoted by local 
governments would be easily and 
promptly dealt with. The requisi- 
tions for loans for their assistance 
would be considered side by side 
with requests from other directions, 
and granted in the light of a fixed 
and defined policy. In dealing with 
the proposals of a new company, or 
of rival compantes, he would regard 
the immediate advantages offered 
to a section of the public as secon- 
dary to the possible prospective 
good or evil to the community at 
large. He would have control over 
the operations of corporations and 
vestries ; he would, in short, be an 
official vested with the duty of 
seeing money spent in public works, 
whether from public or private 
sources, directed into channels 
where the utmost benefit to the 
nation would be obtained. 

The crusade against monopolies 
is but just beginning. The time is 
not far off when it may happen that 
the State will be called on not 
merely to control, but to execute 
and administer many classes of 
public works. When we see a 
country so poor and so compara- 
tively weak as Italy is, go boldly 
in for the purchase of railways, 
when we know that in Belgium the 
State has long worked railways at 
a profit for the people, when we 
see the Government of India 
undertaking the direct construc- 
tion of lines, after long ex- 
perience of private companies, we 
need not, I say, look far to find 
precedents for such a venture as 
State enterprise in England. The 
personal and corporate interests 
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antagonistic to such a step are ad- 
mitted to be enormously strong, 
but the voice of the elector must 
ere long give no uncertain tone on 
this point, and will be heard even 
through the rampant selfishness of 
the House of Commons. The ob- 
jections put forward on both poli- 
tical and administrative grounds 
against State acquisition have been 
combated before, and nowhere with 
greater point and conciseness than 
in a pamphlet by Mr. A. J. Wil- 
liams on the Appropriation of 
Railways by the State. At any 
rate, our political system is in 
no way less fitted to cope with 
the evils of patronage and job- 
bery than those of other coun- 
tries, where the State holds great 
powers in such matters. On the 
contrary, we should have in our 
Houses of Parliament, and in a 
free and fairly honest Press, such 
tribunals of appeal in instances of 
the shortcomings of the State as 
are possessed to the full by no other 
country. It would be a gross error 
to suppose that the public works 
now in the hands of private or 
public corporations are managed 
without jobbery and favouritism, or 
without pressure in political emer. 
gencies. We may be sure that 
these contingent evils are not 
found solely in State manage- 
ment, and they are likely to be, far 
more widely spread, and more 
difficult to cope with, in private 
companies than in a Government 
service. The fatuity with which 
railway companies are steadily 
being ruined by the construction of 
worthless competing branch lines, 
will ere long show the British 
shareholder that his only hope will 
lie in the absorption by the State 
of all railways, and their control 
and administration by a Minister 0 
Public Works. 
Horace Beit. 
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SPENSER’S IRISH RIVERS. 
By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 


N the year 1580, when Edmund 
Spenser was in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age, he came to 
Ireland as secretary to Baron Grey 
of Wilton, the newly-appointed 
Lord Deputy. On the recall of the 
Lord Deputy in 1582, Spenser re- 
turned with him to*England, and 
soon after he received a grant of 
three thousand acres of land in the 
county of Cork, a portion of the 
confiscated estates of the Earl of 
Desmond. He proceeded again to 
Treland in 1586, to live on his 
estate, and selected for his residence 
the Castle of Kilecolman, one of 
Desmond’s strongholds, whose ruins 
are still to be seen two miles from 
the village of Buttevant. 

It was about the time of his first 
visit to Ireland that Spenser began 
his Faerie Queene; and several 
books of the poem were composed 
during his residence at Kilcolman. 
That he studied the topography 
and social history of his adopted 
country, and to some extent in- 
quired into its language and litera- 
ture, is sufficiently proved by his 
essay, A View of the State of Ireland ; 
while his poetry equally shows that 
his imagination had become deeply 
impressed with the quiet beauty of 
its scenery, and with its quaint and 
gracefal local legends. Its spark- 
ling rivers seem to have been his 
special delight ; he recurs to them 
again and again with a pleasure as 
fresh and bright as the streams 
themselves, and they form the basis 
of some of his most beautiful similes 
and allegories. 

There are in his poems three 
passages of special interest, in which 
Irish rivers are prominently men- 
tioned. The first is ‘ The Marriage 
of the Thames and Medway,’ in the 
eleventh canto of the fourth book 
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of the Faerie Queene; the second 
occurs in the first of Two Cantos 
of Mutabilitie; and the third in 
Colin Clouts come home againe. 

The spousals of the Thames and 
Medway took place in the house of 
Proteus; and the poet relates that 
all the sea and river gods were 
invited to the bridal feast. First 
came the continental rivers of the 
whole world, famous either for size 
or for historical associations ; next 
the English rivers ; and lastly those 
of Ireland. The following is the pas- 
sage in which the Irish rivers are 
recounted : 


Ne thence the Irishe Rivers absent were ; 

Sith no lesse famous then the rest they 
bee, 

And ioyne in neighbourhood of kingdome 


nere, 
Why should they not likewise in love 
agree, 
And ioy likewise this solemne day to see? 
They saw it all, and present were in 
place ; 
Though I them all, according their 
degree, 
Cannot recount, nor tell their hidden 
race, 
Nor read the salvage countries thorough 
which they pace. 


There was the Liffy rolling downe the lea ; 
The sandy Slane ; the stony Aubrian ; 
The spacious Shenan spreading like a 


sea ; 

The pleasant Boyne; the fishy fruitfull 
Ban ; 

Swift Awniduff which of the English man 

Is cal’de Blacke-water; and the Liffar 
deep ; 

Sad Trowis, that once his people over- 


ran ; 
Strong Allo tombling from Slewlogher 
steep ; 
And Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom 
taught to weep. 


And there the three renowmed Buethren 
were, 

Which that great gyant Blomius begot 

Of the faire nimph Rheiisa wandring 
there : 
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One day, as she to shunne the season 
whot 
Under Slewbloome in shady grove was 


got, 

This gyant found her and by force de- 
flowr'd, 

Whereof conceiving, she in time forth 
brought 

These three faire sons, which being 
thenceforth powrd, 

In three great rivers ran, and many countries 

scowrd. 


The first the gentle Shure that, making 
way 

By sweet Clonmell, adornes rich Water- 
ford ; 

The next, the stubborne Newre whose 
waters gray 

By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord ; 

The third, the goodly Barow which doth 
hoord 

Great heaps of salmons in his deepe 
bosome ; 

All which, long sundred, doe at last 
accord 

To ioyne in one, ere to the sea they come ; 

So flowing all from one, all one at last be- 

come. 


There also was the wide embayed Mayre ; 

The pleasant Bandon crownd with many 
a wood ; 

The spreading Lee that, like an island 
fayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood ; 

And balefull Oure, late staind with Eng- 
lish blood ; 

With many more whose names no tongue 
can tell. 

All which that day in order seemly good 

Did on the Thames attend, and waited 
well 

To doe their dueful service, as to them 

befell." 


Of several of the rivers in this 
enumeration it is unnecessary to 
speak at any length, for there could 
be no mistake about their identifi- 
cation, and they are too well known 


to need description. Only it ought 
to be remarked how agreeably the 
poet relieves the dryness of a mere 
catalogue by his happy selection of 
short descriptive epithets, which ex- 
hibit such a variety that no two of 
them are alike, and describe the 
several streams with great force 
and truthfulness. 

As regards several of these rivers, 
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editors and others who have con- 
sidered the subject have been in 
uncertainty or error from Spenser’s 
day to our own; and there are a 
few which none of the editors of 
Spenser’s works have attempted to 
identify. 

The manner in which the Liffey 
is characterised—‘ rolling downe 
the lea’—is extremely just and 
natural ; for this river, after burst- 
ing from the high lands of Wicklow 
through the haunted gorge of Polla- 
phuca, flows for more than half its 
course through the levellest lea 
land in all Ireland, the plains of 
Kildare, where its banks are a 
continued succession of verdant 
meadows and smiling pasture-lands. 
This was the old plain of Moy-Lifé, 
celebrated in ancient Irish writings, 
whose name is now remembered 
only in connection with the river— 
the Aven-Liffey, or Anna-Liffey, as 
it used to be called in times not 
very long past—that is, the river 
(aven) of the plain of Life. 

In ‘the sandy Slane,’ the poet 
touches off the most obvious feature 
of the river Slaney. Geologists 
tell us that the bed of the river was 
once a fiord, when the sea was 
higher than it is now—long before 
the Milesian Celt contended with 
Anglo-Norman, Dane, or magic- 
skilled Dedannan; and during this 
primeval period the tide deposited 
at the bottom of the long valley 
great beds of sand and gravel, 
through which, when the sea 
retired to its present level, the 
stream cut its channel. The river 
is characteristically sandy in its 
whole length; from Stratford-on- 
Slaney to Wexford town there is 
scarce a rock sufficient to raise a 
ripple; its fords are all along 
formed of sand and gravel, and it 
flows into the sea below Wexford 
through a wide waste of sand. 

Passing by for the present ‘ the 
stony Aubrian’—farther on I shall 
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have a word to say about it—we 
may just glance at the Shannon, 
the Boyne,and the Bann. Spenser’s 
way of designating the first— 


The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea— 


pictures this great river very 
vividly to the mind of the reader ; 
for, during its passage from Quilca 
Mountain in Cavan to Limerick 
city, it expands into three great 
lakes, or inland seas, as they may 
be called, besides several smaller 
ones ; and below Limerick it opens 
out into a noble estuary fifty miles 
long, and so broad that the shores 
often become lost on the horizon. 

The banks of ‘the pleasant 
Boyne,’ from its source in Trinity 
Well, at the ruined Castle of Car- 
bery in Kildare, to Maiden Tower 
below Drogheda, present a succes- 
sion of lovely, quiet, pastoral land- 
scapes, not surpassed by any other 
river in Ireland. 

He is equally correct in ‘the 
fishy fruitfull Ban,’ for this river 
has always been noted for the abun- 
dance and excellence of its trout 
andsalmon. Toome, where it issues 
from Lough Neagh, and Portna, 
near the village of Kilrea, are to 
this day the delight of trout anglers ; 
and the great salmon fishery at the 
old waterfall of Eas-Creeva at 
Coleraine is one of the most pro- 
ductive anywhere to be found. 

I shall defer for the present the 
consideration of two important 
rivers, the Awniduff and the Allo, 
and take up both together a little 
farther on. 

‘The Liffar deep’ is the Foyle at 
Lifford in Donegal, It is often 
called Liffar or Liffer by early 
Anglo-Irish writers, as by Gough 
and Camden, and by Spenser himself 
in his View of the State of Ireland :— 
‘Another (garrison) would I put at 
Castle-Liffer or thereabouts, so as 
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they should have all the passages 
upon the river to Logh Foyle’ 
(p. 158, ed. 1809). The town of 
Lifford took its name from the 
river, @ circumstance very usual in 
Treland ; for in this manner Dub- 
lin, Limerick, Galway, Sligo, and 
many other towns received their 
names. It may be remarked that 
this old Anglo-Irish name Liffer 
represents very correctly the pro- 
nunciation of the native name 
Leithbhearr; and that the inser- 
tion of the d at the end belongs 
to a class of verbal corruptions very 
common in anglicised Irish names.” 

‘ Sad Trowis that once his people 
over-ran ’ is the short river Drowes 
flowing from Lough Melvin, between 
the counties of Donegal and Leitrim, 
into Donegal Bay, which was com- 
monly called Trowis in Spenser’s 
time. This stream is very often 
mentioned in old Irish records ; for, 
from the earliest period of history 
and legend to the present day, it 
has continued to be the boundary 
line between the two provinces of 
Ulster and Connaught; and it is 
no doubt its historical and legendary 
notoriety that procured for it a place 
in Spenser's catalogue, for otherwise 
it is an unimportant stream. 

In the words ‘that once his 
people over-ran,’ the poet alludes 
to an ancient legend accounting 
for the origin of Lough Melvin, 
that at a very remote period the 
river overflowed the land, and 
turned the valley into a lake. This 
legend is recorded by several of our 
old writers, and among others by 
the Four Masters, who relate that 
a certain king of Ireland named 
Melga, who reigned many centuries 
before the Christian era, was slain 
in battle; that when his soldiers 
were digging his grave the waters 
burst forth from it and overwhelmed 
both the land and the people; and 


? Viz. the addition of d after words ending in 7, z, and r. See this fully explained 
and illustrated in the author's Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, First Series, 


chap. iii. 
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that the lake formed by this fatal 
inundation was called by the name 
of Lough Melga, in memory of the 
king 

Legends like this are told in 
connection with most of the large 
lakes of Ireland, and some of them 
have held their ground for a very 
long time indeed ; they are mixed 
up with the earliest traditions 
of the country, and not a few of 
them are current among the pea- 
santry to this day. Giraldus Cam- 
orensis, writing in the twelfth 
century, records a legend of this 
kind regarding Lough Neagh; and 
this story is also found in some of 
the oldest of thenative Irish writings, 
from which indeed Giraldus bhor- 
rowed it, though he added a few 
characteristic touches of his own. 
He mentions, moreover, what the 
people will tell you to this day, 
that the fishermen sometimes see 
the lofty and slender ecclesiastice 
turres, or round towers, ruins of 
the ancient submerged city, beneath 
its waters, a belief which Moore 
has embalmed in the well-known 
lines : 
On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman 

strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 


He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining. 


Before parting with this little 
stream, I wish to make an observa- 
tion on the word ‘sad,’ by which 
it is designated in the present pas- 
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sage. The reader cannot help ob- 
serving that the poet’s fancy is 
ever ready to seize on any corre- 
spondence—whether real or ima- 
ginary—between the names and the 
characteristic features of the several 
streams in his catalogue; and this 
conceit he often embodies in some 
happy descriptive epithet. I shall 
have occasion to notice this peculi- 
arity farther on. But, with respect 
to the name Trowis, it is clear that 
the poet thought it was an anglicised 
form of an Irish word of similar 
sound, which signifies sorrow or 
sadness ;4 and once his fancy had 
caught up this interpretation he con- 
nected the name with the event; so 
that, supposing him right in his 
conjecture, his ‘sad Trowis’ in the 
present passage would be quite as 
appropriate as ‘ false Bregoge’ in 
Colin Clouts come home againe. 

As for ‘ Mulla mine whose waves 
I whilom taught to weep,’ it is 
enough for the present to point out 
that it is the little river, properly 
called the Awbeg, flowing near 
Spenser’s own residence of Kilcol- 
man, and falling into the Black- 
water; but I shall have more to 
say of it in connection with others 
of Spenser’s rivers. 

I will now consider the two 
rivers, ‘Swift Awniduff which of 
the English man is cal’de Blacke- 
water,’ and ‘Strong Allo tombling 
from Slewlogher steep.’ The former 
has been set down as the Muns- 


8 The old Irish form of the name is Loch-Mceilghe, which has been corrupted to Lough 
Melvin by the English-speaking people. Lough Melvin lies four miles south of Bally- 


shannon in Donegal. 


‘ Truaghas (pronounced troois), sadness, wretchedness, from truagh (troo), sad. The 


poet’s fancy is not correct, for the ancient name of the river is not Zruaghas, but Drobh- 
aois (pronounced drowish), a very different word. Spenser was accustomed to get Irish 
words and phrases translated for him by those of his Irish acquaintances who could 
speak English. There is abundant evidence of this in various parts of his View of the 
State of Ireland, in which he gives the equivalent of many Irish terms ; and in one place 
he expressly says: ‘I have caused divers of them (Irish compositions) to be translated 
unto me, that I might understand them, and surely they savoured of sweet wit and good 
invention, but skilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry ; yet were they sprinkled 
with some pretty flowres of their naturall device, which gave good grace and comlinesse 
unto them’ (p. 124, ed. 1809). It must have been some of his Irish friends that attempted 
to explain Trowis for the poet, by identifying it with truaghas, sadness; for the peasantry, 
even to this day, as I know well, are very fond of this kind of speculative etymology. 
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ter Blackwater, whereas it is really 
the northern Blackwater, flowing 
between the counties of Armagh 
and Derry, and falling into the 
south-west corner of Lough Neagh ; 
and the latter has been taken 
to mean the little stream now 
called the Allo, or Allow, flowing 
into the Blackwater near Kan- 
turk, in the county of Cork, 
though Spenser really intended it 
for the great Blackwater itself. 
Dr. Smith, a very careful writer, 
who published his History of Cork 
about the year 1750, was the first, 
so far as I know, to discuss these 
rivers mentioned by Spenser; and 
he identifies ‘strong Allo’ with 
the present river Allo, and the 
Awniduff with the Munster Black- 
water. He is followed by Crofton 
Croker in his Researches in the 
South of Ireland. In Todd’s edi- 
tion of Spenser the error is re- 
peated; but Todd received his 
information from Joseph Cooper 
Walker, author of The History of 
Irish Bards, who merely copied 
Smith without adding anything of 
his own. And all other writers 
who have written on the subject, 
from Smith’s time to the present, 
have followed him in his error, 
with the single exception of the 
Rev. C. B. Gibson, who at page 
300, vol. i., of his History of Cork, 
places the Blackwater correctly, 
though without giving any proof 
of the correctness of his identifica- 
tion. 

The Munster Blackwater was 
never called by the name of Awni- 
duff or Avonduff (black-river). 
Its Irish name is Avonmore (great 
river), as we find it in all native 
authorities, ancient and modern ; 
and this is the name in universal 
use in the spoken Irish language 
of the present day. The modern 
English name Blackwater, there- 
fore, is not a translation, but a new 
name given by English-speaking 
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people; and it is an appropriate 
one, for the river is very dark in 
the early part of its course, partly 
from the peat bogs of Slieve 
Lougher, and partly on account of 
the Duhallow coal district, through 
which it flows. 

But it will be of consequence to 
remark that the English name in 
general use in Spenser’s time was 
Broadwater, which is a sufficiently 
correct translation of Avonmore. 
For example, Gerard Boate, who 
wrote his Natural History of Ireland 
in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, has: ‘The two chief rivers 
of Munster are Sure and Broad- 
water, the city of Waterford being 
situated on the first the 
other passeth by Lismore, and falleth 
into the sea by Youghal.’® It is 
also called Broadwater in Norden’s 
map of Ireland, compiled about 
1610; and in acharter of James I. 
the two English names are used— 
‘the river Blackwater, called other- 
wise Broadwater.’ 

The poet tells us that ‘strong 
Allo’ flows from Slewlogher, or 
Slieve Lougher, a wild moorland 
district lying east of Castle Island 
in Kerry, which was very much 
celebrated in ancient Irish writings. 
This circumstance alone is sufficient 
to prove that he is speaking of the 
Blackwater under the name of Allo; 
for the Blackwater flows directly 
from Slieve Lougher, rising about 
five miles above King Williams- 
town, and running first southward 
and then eastward towards Mallow. 
On the other hand the little river 
now known by the name of Allo 
is not more than seventeen miles in 
its whole length ; and, to say nothing 
of the inappropriateness of the term 
‘strong’ for such an insignificant 
stream, it does not flow from or near 
Slieve Longher, but on the contrary 
it is in every part of its course more 
than twelve miles distant from the 
nearest part of that mountain. 


* Page 37, ed. 1726. 
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Dr. Smith was so puzzled at 
Spenser’s ‘strong Allo tombling 
from Slewlogher steep’ that he was 
forced to conclude that the poet con- 
founded the rivers Allo and Black- 
water. It would be strange indeed 
if Spenser, who knew so well, and 
designated with such precision, the 
features of the other chief streams 
of Ireland, should confound two 
rivers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his own residence; one of 
them, moreover, being a mere rivu- 
let, and the other a stream of the 
first magnitude. 

Spenser did not, however, as he 
has done elsewhere, borrow or invent 
this name for the river; for it will ap- 
pear that the Blackwater, or at least. 
a part of it, was at one time known 
by the name of Allo; and Dr. John 
O’ Donovan came to this conclusion 
on testimony altogether independent 
of Spenser ; for he does not appear 
to have been aware of Spenser’s 
designation, or indeed to have con- 
sidered the subject of Spenser’s 
rivers at all. What led O'Donovan 
to this opinion was his examination 
of the name of Mallow, now a well- 
known town on the Blackwater, 
which is called in Irish Moy-Allo— 
that is, the plain or field of the 
(river) Allo. Now this place could 
not possibly have got its name from 
the present river Allo, for it is 
situated at a point which is fully 
eleven miles below the junction of 
this river with the Blackwater. 
Accordingly O’Donovan writes: 
‘From this name (Moy-Allo or 
Mallow) it is evident that the name 
Allo was anciently applied to that 
part of the Blackwater lying be- 
tween Kanturk, where the modern 
Allo ends, and the town of Mallow.’® 
Had this passage of Spenser come 
under his observation, he would no 
doubt have quoted it in further 
proof of his opinion. Whether the 
name Allo was anciently applied to 
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that part only of the Blackwater 
lying between Kanturk and Mallow, 
or to a longer portion, or to the 
whole, I bave met with no evidence 
to show. 

But, to put the matter beyond all 
dispute, we shall bring up Spenser 
himself as a witness to tell us what 
he means. In Oolin Clouts come 
home againe, he relates how old 
Father Mole’ did not wish his 
daughter (the river) Mulla to wed 
(the river) Bregog ; but, 


Meaning her much better to preferre, 

Did think to match her with the neighbour 
flood 

Which Allo hight, Broadwater called farre ; 


by which the poet means that the 
river which was locally known by 
the name Allo was that called 
Broadwater by people living at a 
distance ; which decides without any 
manner of doubt that by ‘strong 
Allo’ he meant the Broadwater or 
Blackwater. 

If anyone should inquire how it 
came to pass that the little river 
Allo, and the Blackwater into which 
it falls, were called by the same 
name, I will observe that a river 
sometimes gives its name to a tribu- 
tary, the principal river losing the 
name, which then becomes per- 
petuated in the minor stream. For 
instance, the river Foyle, flowing by 
the city of Derry, was in old times 
called the Mourne, a name which is 
now applied to one of its branches, 
viz. that flowing by Lifford ; while 
the present name Foyle was bor- 
rowed from Lough Foyle, the arm 
of the sea into which the river 
flows. 

There is another example near 
Dublin, which has hitherto escaped 
notice. The, Dodder is a small 
mountain river flowing through the 
valley of Glenasmole south of 
Dublin, and falling into the Liffey 
at Ringsend. Its usual Irish name 


* Annals of the Four Masters, vol. vi. p. 2080. 
* See p. 331 farther on. 
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was Dothar,® which is pronounced 
Doher; for the ¢ is aspirated, as 
irish grammarians say, the aspira- 
tion being indicated by the letter h; 
and an aspirated ¢ (i.e. th) sounds in 
Irish like h alone, so that, if the 
name had been correctly anglicised 
according to pronunciation, the river 
would now be called Doher. But 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin 
the people had a curious fashion, 
when anglicising Irish names, of 
restoring the primitive sounds of 
aspirated letters,® and in this man- 
ner the river came to be called 
Dodder instead of Doher. Yet, for 
all that, the old name is still pre- 
served; but it is now applied to a 
small stream coming down from the 
adjacent hills, which, after turning 
a number of mills in a_ pretty 
valley, joins the Dodder at Rath- 
farnham, and is well known by the 
name of Doher or Owen-Doher. 
Other instances of this sort of 
transfer might be cited if it were 
necessary, and I might point to 
some examples among English rivers 
also. 

After what has been said it will 
not be necessary to dwell farther on 
the Awniduff, for the reader will 
only have to attend to the order in 
which the rivers are named to be 
convinced that the Awniduff is 
intended for the Ulster Blackwater. 
Beginning at the Liffey, the poet 
proceeds south and west till he 
reaches the Shannon ; starting next 
from the Boyne, he goes north and 
west, naming the rivers in the exact 
order of position—Boyne, Ban, 
Awniduff (or Blackwater), Liffar 
{or Foyle), and Trowis,—curiously 
enough omitting the Erne: he 
then returns southwards, and 
finishes off the stanza with his own 
two rivers— 
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Strong Allo tombling from Slewlogher 
steep, 
And Mulla mine whose waves I whilom 
taught to weep. 


‘The three renowmed brethren’ 
are the Suir, the Nore, and the 
Barrow, which the poet describes 
with more detail in Stanza xliii. 
It is curious that he personifies 
them as three brethren, and calls 
them farther on ‘ three faire sons ;’ 
whereas by other early English 
writers, as by Cambrensis, Camden, 
&ec., they are called ‘the Three 
Sisters.’ 

The poet makes them all rise in 
the Slieve Bloom Mountains, which 
is not correct. The Barrow flows 
from Slieve Bloom, but the Nore 
and the Suir take their rise among 
the Devil’s Bit range, south-west of 
Roscrea, their sources being within 
two miles of each other, and about 
twenty-four miles south-west from 
the source of the Barrow. This 
error was committed by Giraldus 
Cambrensis long before him, and is 
very excusable, for the Devil’s Bit 
mountains may be considered as 
# continuation southward of the 
Slieve Bloom range, and were very 
probably so considered by both 
Giraldus and Spenser. 

The three rivers, after being 
‘long sundred, do at last accord to 
ioyne in one,’ in the long valley 
extending from New Ross to Water- 
ford harbour, which was in old 
times called Cumar-na-dtri-nuisce 
(pronounced Cummer-na-dree-nis- 
ka), the valley of the three waters. 

The Barrow is, as he truly states, 
one of the great salmon rivers of 
Ireland. The Nore Loords or flows 
‘by faire Kilkenny and Rosse- 
ponte,’ this last. place being New 
Ross in Wexford, which is situated 
not exactly on the Nore, but at a 


* The most ancient form of the name was Dothra; but in later Irish, and among the 
people, the river was always called Dothar. 

® So bdthar (pronounced boher), a road, came to be called botter, hooter, or batter, as in 
Stonybatter, in Dublin (stony road); and in Booterstown, near Kingstown, i.e road-town. 
See the author’s Origin and History of Irish Names of Places, 4th edition, p. 42 et seq. 
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point nearly two miles below the 
junction of the Nore with the Bar- 
row. This town was of much more 
account in old times than it is now; 
and to distinguish it from Old Ross, 
four miles east of it, and from Ross 
[bercan or Rosbercon, at the Kil- 
kenny side of the river, it was called 
Rosseponte, or Ross of the Bridge, 
from a wooden bridge across the 
Barrow, which in those times was 
considered a very remarkabie struc- 
ture. All this will be made plain 
by the following words from 
Richard Stanyhurst : 

This towne was no more famoused for 
these wals, than for a notable woodden 
bridge that stretched from the towne unto 
the other side of the water. Diverse of 
the poales, logs, and stakes, with which 
the bridge was underpropt, sticke to this 
day in the water. ... This Rosse is 
called Rosse Nova, or Rosse Ponti, by 
reason of their bridge.'” 

Spenser makes these three rivers 
the offspring of the great giant 
Blomius and the nymph Rheiisa; 
the former being the impersonation 
of Slieve Bloom, and the latter of 
the rain falling on the mountains ; 
for Rheiisa means ‘ flowing water,’ 
being nothing more than rheousa, 
the feminine participle of the Greek 
verb rheo, to flow. 

In Ireland the historical or legen- 
dary personages connected with 
hills or other features are often 
magnified through the mists of 
centuries into giants or super- 
natural beings ; and in this manner 
it has come to pass that a great 
many of the hills in every part of 
the country have special guardian 
fairies. Most of these were the 
chiefs of the half-mythical magic- 
skilled Dedannans; but several 
were the deified heroes or heroines 
of the Milesian and other early 
Trish races, and they lived in splen- 
did palaces, in the interior of green 
mounds, great cairns, or isolated 
rocks, which often crown the tops 
of hills. 


1° Description of Ireland, chap. iii. 
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Legends of this kind are found 
in the most ancient Irish literary 
remains; they are mentioned or 
alluded to in manuscripts written 
more than a _ thousand years 
ago, and they are still current 
among the peasantry. Several of 
these presiding spirits are as cele- 
brated now as they were when the 
oldest manuscripts were written, 
and‘popular stories about them are 
as prevalent as ever; among whom 
may be mentioned Finvarra of 
Knockma, near Tuam in Galway ; 
Donn of Knockfierna, near Croom 
in Limerick ; Macananty of Scrabo 
Hill, near Newtownards; and the 
two banshees of Munster, Cleena 
of Carrig-Cleena, near Mallow in 
Cork ; and Eevil of Craglea, near 
Killaloe in Clare. 

The old legend assigned Slieve 
Bloom to a Milesian chief named 
Bladh (pronounced Blaw), who 
reigned there as the guardian genius. 
Bladh, we are told, was slain during 
the Milesian invasion, in a skirmish 
with the Dedannans near these 
mountains, which ever after retained 
his name; for the Irish name of 
the range, as we find it written in 
the oldest manuscripts, is Slieve 
Bladhma, the mountain of Bladh 
(Bladh making Bladhma in the geni- 
tive). As Bladhma is pronounced 
Blawma or Bloma, the present name 
Slieve Bloom is not a great depar- 
ture from the original pronuncia- 
tion; and Spenser retained both the 
sound of the name and the spirit of 
the popular legend, when he desig- 
nated the deified Milesian chief as 
‘that great gyant Blomius.’ 

‘ The wide embayed Mayre’ is the 
Kenmare river and bay in the south- 
west of Kerry, which were often 
called Maire by English writers of 
that period; as, for example, by 
Norden, who writes in his map 
‘Flu. Maire,’ and by Boate, who 
describes it in his Natural History 
of Ireland as ‘a huge bay called 
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Maire.’ The name was applied to 
the bay by English writers only ; 
and they borrowed it from Ken- 
mare by a kind of reverse process, 
as if ‘ Kenmare’ meant the ken or 
head of the estuary of Maire, 
exactly as Spenser himself formed 
Mulla from Kilnamulla (see page 
331)-. The river flowing by Ken- 
mare into the bay is the Roughty ; 
and the original name of the 
extreme head of the bay, on which 
the town stands, was Ceann-Mara, 
which was in the first instance 
applied to the highest point to which 
the tide ascended in the river, and 
which signifies ‘ head of the sea.’ !! 

‘The pleasant Bandon crownd 
with many a wood,’ flows alto- 
gether through the county of 
Cork, by the towns of Dunman- 
way and Bandon, into the sea at 
Kinsale. It has not quite lost the 
character given of it by the poet; 
for though the magnificent woods 
that clothed all that country in 
Spenser’s time have disappeared, 
yet, along nearly the whole course 
of the river, there are numerous 
castles, mansions, and villas, all 
surrounded with pleasant planta- 
tions, which crown the banks on 
either side. 

In ‘The spreading Lee,’ the 
poet alludes to the great expansion 
of the river Lee below Cork, which 
forms the noble harbour in which 
Queenstown is situated. At Cork 
the river divides into two branches 
a little above the city, near the 
Mardyke, which join again near the 
modern City Park at the east, form- 
ing an oval-shaped island, two miles 
long. In Spenser’s time the cit 
was confined chiefly to the island ; 
but in later years it has extended 
across the river at both sides far 
beyond the original boundaries. 

*Baleful Oure late staind with 
English blood,’ is the Avonbeg 
in the county Wicklow, which 
flows through Glenmalure, and 
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joins the Avonmore at ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters.’ As 
this river has never before been 
identified, and as it is an excellent 
example of how the poet himself, 
even when he is using fictitious 
names, generally supplies, in his 
short descriptions, the means of 
discovering the exact places he is 
writing about, it will be worth 
while to unfold, one by one, the 
steps that have led to its identifi- 
cation. 

The words ‘late staind with 
English blood’ must refer to a 
battle of some consequence in which 
the English were defeated and suf- 
fered loss, and which was still fresh 
in recollection when this passage 
was written. Looking back from 
the year 1590, which, we may 
assume, was the year, or very near 
it, when the Fourth Booke of the 
Faerie Queene was written, we find 
two battles, and only two, in which 
the English were defeated, that 
might then be called ‘late.’ The 
first was fought in 1579 at a place 
called Gortnatubrid, in the south 
of the county Limerick, where three 
hundred English soldiers and three 
officers were killed. Another was 
fought at Glenmalure in 1580—the 
very year of Lord Grey’s arrival— 
which was far more serious inits con- 
sequences. It will not be necessary 
to examine the details of the first; 
for the second is the only action that 
avswers Spenser’s words, and it 
answers them in every particular. 
The Lord Deputy Grey, marching 
in that year against the Wicklow 
clans, pitched his camp on one of 
the hills over Glenmalure. On 
August 25 a strong force prepared 
for action, and advanced incau- 
tiously into the recesses of this glen, 
while the Lord Deputy remained in 
his camp. They were allowed to 
proceed without interruption till 
they reached a narrow part of the 
defile, when they were suddenly 


" Ceann, a head; muir, genitive mara, the sea, corresponding with Latin mare. 
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attacked by the Irish on the banks 
of the little stream—the Avonbeg— 
and after a short and sharp struggle 
they were routed in great disorder, 
leaving behind them dead eight 
hundred men, including four 
English officers, Sir Peter Carew, 
and Colonels Moor, Cosby, and 
Audley. 

So far the river bears out the 
description, ‘late stained with 
English blood;’ and it is important 
to remark that this defeat was all the 
more disastrous in Spenser’s eyes, 
and he would be the more likely to 
retain a vivid memory of it, as it 
was his own master, Lord Grey, 
that was concerned in it. 

Let us now consider the name 

baleful Oure.’ I have elsewhere 
observed that the poet often bestows 
fictitious names, generally borrowed 
from some neighbouring features, 
of which several examples are 
given in the course of this paper : 
Arlo Hill, from the Glen of Arlo; 
Mulla from Kilnemulla; and from 
this again Mole, Molanna, and Ar- 
mulla. So here also: ‘Oure’ is 
merely the last syllable of Glen- 
malure, or Glenmalonr, as he himself 
calls it in his View of the State of 
Ireland. 

And as to the word ‘ baleful,’ the 
origin of this is very clear. Spenser 
generally endeavoured to find mean- 
ings in his names, being always 
ready to imagine one when the 
appearance of the word was in his 
favour; and he often bestows an 
epithet that reflects this real or 
fancied signification. Here are 
some examples—all names of rivers 
—taken from Canto xi. of the 
Fourth Booke : 

Wylibourne with passage slye 
That of his wylinesse his name doth take. 


Mole that like a nousling mole doth 
make 
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His way still under ground till Thames he 
overtake. 


Bounteous Trent, that in himself 
enseames 
Both thirty (Fr. ¢rente, thirty) sorts of fish 
and thirty sundry streames. 


And there came Stoure with terrible aspéct. 
(False) Bregog hight (see pp. 326, 331), 
So hight because of this deceitful traine. 
So also ‘sad Trowis’ (supra), ‘ Ty- 
gris fierce,’ and several others. He 
does the same in the case before 
us, using ‘ baleful’ as if it were an 
equivalent for ‘mal ;’ for the river 
‘ Mal-oure’ was baleful, not only in 
the disastrous memory connected 
with it, but even in its very name.'? 
The reader will observe that here 
the same sort of fancy passed 
through the poet’s mind as in the 
case of Mulla (p. 331 infra) ; in other 
words, he thought, or assumed, that 
the name of the river was Oure or 
Maloure, and that it gave name to 
Glenmalure. 

The Glenmalure river or Avonbeg 
comes also into its natural place 
in the catalogue ; for starting from 
the Maire, and proceeding along 
the coast, east and north, the very 
next important river, not already 
named, after the Maire, the Bandon, 
and the Lee, is the one in question, 
the Avonbeg or Ovoca. 

Although I have made a very 
diligent search in every available 
direction, I have failed to discover 
the river Spenser meant by ‘The 
stony Aubrian,’ the only one in his 
whole catalogue that remains un- 
identified. The first syllable is 
probably the common Irish word 
abh (pronounced aw or ow), sig- 
nifying river, as we find it m 
Awbeg, Ownageeragh, Finnow, end 
many other river names. From 
the place it occupies in the cata- 
logue, joined with three well-known 
arge rivers—the order in the text 


2 The poet is, of course, not correct, and very likely he knew it. But the syllable 
‘mal’ was very tempting under the circumstances, for as an ordinary Latin-English 


prefix it was then, as it is now, well understood to mean something evil or baleful. 


The 


true original form of the name Glenmalure is Gleann-Maoilughra, which means the 


glen of the tribe called Mailura. 
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being Liffey, Slaney, Aubrian, 
Shannon—it may be inferred that 
it is somewhere in South Munster, 
and that it is itself a considerable 
river. But, after eliminating from 
the inquiry all the Munster rivers 
named here by the poet, I cannot 
find that any one of those remain- 
ing will answer both name and 
description. The Feale in Kerry, 
flowing by Abbeyfeale into the 
Shannon, is a large river, and stony 
enough in its bed ; but I have never 
heard that it has been called by any 
name like Aubrian. ‘The stony 
Aubrian’ is a mystery, and, so far 
as Iam concerned, will, I fear, re- 
main so. 

In the first of Two Cuntos of 
Mutabilitie the poet relates, in a 
fine strain of poetry, how the 
goddess or Titanesse, Mutabilitie, 
laid claim to universal sovereignty ; 
that when Jove gave judgment 
against her, she appealed to the 
highest authority of all—‘ Father 
of gods by equal right, to weet, the 
God of nature;’ and that Jove, 
very much against his will, agreed 
to the appeal, bidding ‘ Dan Pheebus, 
scribe, her appellation seale.’ 

Eftsoones the time and place appointed 

were, 

Where all, both heavenly powers and 

earthly wights, 

Before great Natures presence should 

appeare 

For triall of their titles and best rights: 

That was, to weet, upon the highest 

hights 

Of Arlo-hill (who knows not Arlo-hill ?) 

That is the highest head, in all mens 

sights, 

Of my = father Moxx, whom shepheards 

ul 
Rennes hath with hymnes fit for a rurall 
skill. 
If there be any reader ‘who 
knows not Arlo-hill,’ the scene of 
this solemn trial, the following 
examination will enable him to find 
it out. 

In the neighbourhood of Butte- 
vant and Charleville, in the county 
of Cork, begins a range of moun- 
tains, which runs in a direction 
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nearly eastwards till it terminates 
near the village of Caher in Tip- 
perary, a distance of about thirty 
miles. The middle part is low, 
and interrupted by high plains, but 
the extremities rise boldly in two 
well-defined mountain groups; the 
western portion being called the 
Ballahoura Mountains, and the 
eastern the Galties. This eastern 
portion is also the highest, abound- 
ing in peaks, precipices, and gorges ; 
and one particular summit, Galty- 
more, the most elevated of the 
whole range, attains a height of 
3,015 feet. This last peak rises 
immediately over the vale of Aher- 
low, or Arlo, as it was commonly 
called by Anglo-Irish writers of 
Spenser’s time, including Spenser 
himself; a fine valley, eight or ten 
miles long, walled in by the dark 
steep slopes of the Galties on the 
south-east side, with Galtymore 
towering over all, and by the long 
ridge of Slievenamuck on the 
north-west. The whole range, from 
Buttevant to Cahir, is what Spenser 
calls ‘ Mole,’ or ‘ old father Mole,’ 
as will appear very plainly a little 
farther on. 

The mountain mass that cul- 
minates in Galtymore is Arlo-hill, 
on which the meeting of the gods 
was held; but the name Arlo was 
applied to the hill only by Spenser 
himself, who borrowed it from the 
adjacent valley, and who, after his 
usual fashion, selected it on account 
of its musical sound. That Arlo- 
hill is Galtymore, and no other, is 
shown by several expressions scat- 
tered through this part of the 
poem. Arlo, we are told, overlooks 
the plain through which the river 
Suir flows: 

[Diana] quite torsooke 

All those faire forrests about Arlo hid; 

And all that mountaine, which doth 

overlooke 

The richest champain that may else be 

rid ; 
And the faire Shure, in which are thousand 
salmons bred ; 


which indicates that it is among 
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the Galties. For, standing on the 
summit of these mountains, you 
have the magnificent plain of Tip- 
perary at your feet, a part of the 
‘Golden Vale,’ truly designated by 
the poet as ‘the richest champain 
that may else be rid ;’ while, on the 
other hand, this plain cannot be 
seen at all from the western part of 
the range. The name Arlo connects 
it with the vale of Aherlow; and 
that it is the same as Galtymore is 
placed beyond all doubt by the 
statement that Arlo-hill 

Is the highest head, in all mens 

sights, 

Of my old father Mole. 

Spenser tells us, at the beginning 
of Colin Clouts come home againe, 
that he lived at the foot of Mole: 
One day (quoth he) I sat (as was my trade) 
ae the foote of Mole, that mountain 

nore, 


ae: my sheepe amongst the cooly 
shade 
Of the greene alders by the Mullaes shore. 
This, we know, was where Kilcol- 
man Castle ruins now stand, under 
the Ballahoura hills, at the western 
extremity of the range; and as 
Arlo-hill in the Galties ‘is the 
highest head, in all mens sights, of 
my old father Mole,’ it is quite 
plain that by ‘old father Mole’ the 
poet meant the whole range, in- 
cluding the Galties and the Balla- 
houras. 

Moreover, he tells us in the same 
poem : 

Mole hight that mountain gray 

That walls the north side of Armulla dale ; 
from which it appears that he gave 
the name of Armulla to that wide 
valley through which the Black- 
water flows, walled on the north by 
Father Mole, and on the south by 
the Boggera hills, and by the Nagles 
mountains near Fermoy. But these 
names, Mole, Mulla, Armulla, are all 
fictitious ; and I shall presently have 
a word to say about their origin. 
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Before describing the meeting of 
the gods and the trial of the claims 
of the Titanesse, the poet intro- 
duces a pretty episode about Arlo- 
hill. He relates that 


Whylome when Ireland florished in fame 

Of wealth and goodnesse, far above the 
rest 

Of all that beare the British Islands 
name, 

The gods then us'd, for pleasure and for 
rest, 

Oft to resort thereto, when seem’d them 
best : 

But none of all therein more pleasure 
found 

Then Cynthia, that is soveraine Queene 
profest 

Of woods and forrest, 
abound, 

Sprinkled with wholsom waters more then 

most on ground. 


which therein 


But mongst them all, as fittest for her 
game, 


She chose this Arlo; where shee did re- 
sort 

With all her nymphes enranged on a 
rowe, 


Amongst the which there was a nymph 
that hight 

Molanna ; daughter of old Father Mole, 

And sister unto Mulla faire and bright; 

Unto whose bed false Bregog whylome 
stole, 

That Shepheard Colin dearely did con- 
dole, 

And made her lucklesse loves well 
knowne to be ;!8 

But this Molanna, were she not so shole 
[shallow], 

Were no lesse faire and beautifull then 
shee: 

Yet as she is, a fairer flood may no man 

see. 


For first she springs out of two marble 
rocks, 

On which a grove of oakes high mounted 
growes, 

That as a girlond seemes to deck the 
locks 

Of some faire bride, brought forth with 
pompous showes 

Out of her bowre, that many flowers 
strowes : 

So through the flowry dales she tum- 
bling downe 


18 The story of the loves of the Bregoge and Mulla, alluded to here, will be found at 
PP- 331, 332 farther on. 
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Through many woods and shady coverts 
flowes, 

That on each side her silver channell 
crowne, 

Till to the plaine she come, whose valleyes 

she doth drowne. 


In her sweet streames Diana used oft, 

After her sweatie chace and toilsome 

play, 

To bathe herselfe ; and, after, on the soft 

And duwny grasse her dainty limbes to 

lay 

In covert shade, where none behold her 

may.'* 

The poet goes on to tell how the 
foolish wood-god Faunus had long 
wished to catch a sight of the 
goddess, but found no way to com- 
pass his design, till at last he per- 
suaded the nymph Molanna, by 
tempting her with bribes, ‘ To tell 
what time he might her lady see.’ 

Thereto hee promist, if she would him 

pleasure 

With this small boone, to quit her with 

a better; 

To weet, that whereas shee had out of 

measure 

Long lov'd the Fanchin, who by nought 

did set her, 

That he would undertake for this to get 

her 

To be his love, and of him liked well." 


Faunus succeeded, by the help of 
the nymph, but was caught in the 
very act by the goddess and her 
attendants; and on being closely 
questioned as to who had led him 
there, he confessed in his fright 
that it was Molanna. Whereupon 
they punished him by dressing him 
in the skin of a deer and chasing 
him with their hounds; but he 
managed to escape them all. 

So they him follow’d till they weary were ; 

When, back returning to Molann’ againe, 

They, by commaund’ment of Diana, there 

Her whelm’d with stones: yet Faunus, 

for her paine, 

Of her beloved Fanchin did obtaine, 

That her he would receive unto his bed. 

So now her waves passe through a plea- 

sant plaine, 

Till with the Fanchin she herselfe do 

wed, 
And, both combin’d, themselves in one 
faire river spred. 


» C. vi. 


" C, vi. 
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Nath’lesse Diana, full of indignation, 


Thenceforth abandoned her delicious 
brooke ; 

In whose sweet streame, before that bad 
occasion, 

So much delight to bathe her limbes she 
tooke : 


Ne onely her, but also quite forsooke 

All those faire forrests about Arlo hid ; 

And all that mountaine, which doth over- 

looke 

The ee. champain that may else be 

rid 5 
And the faire Shure, in which are thousand 
salmons bred. 

The Fanchin, or, as it is now 
called, the Funsheon, is a small 
river, rising in the Galty mountains, 
and flowing by Mitchelstown and 
Glanworth into the Blackwater, two 
miles below Fermoy, after a course 
of about thirty miles. 

But no one has yet pointed out 
the stream that Spenser designated 
by the name Molanna. Smith, in- 
deed, in his History of Cork, at- 
tempts to do so; but this care- 
ful writer must have been misled 
in the present instance by some 
incorrect old map, or by some other. 
erroneous evidence ; for in his de- 
scription of the source of the Fun- 
sheon, and in his identification of 
the Molanna, he is quite wrong, as 
I shall, I think, be able to show 
very plainly. After the time of 
Smith, the editors of Spenser, and 
other writers who interested them- 
selves in this matter, followed his 
authority without question or ex- 
amination. 

Smith states that the Funsheon 
‘rises in the county of Tipperary, 
in a bog a mile south of the moun- 
tains culled the Galties. Not far 
from its source it receives a brook 
called the Brackbawn, which divides 
the county of Limerick from Tip- 
perary, and rises in the Galty 
mountains.’!® And in a note at the 
foot of the same page he states 
that the Brackbawn is Spenser’s 
Molanna. 

To anyone who has not examined 


16 Hist. of Cork, ii. 266. 
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the place all this appears satisfac- 
tory, and to fall in exactly with 
Spenser’s description. But a walk 
of three or four miles along the 
river will at once dispel the illusion. 
The river that Smith describes as 
meeting the Brackbawn from a bog 
in Tipperary, and which he says is 
the Funsheon, has no existence at 
all. The Brackbawn, for the whole 
of its short course of four miles, 
forms the boundary line between 
the counties of Tipperary and Lime- 
rick; and it so happens that there 
is no stream joining it from the 
Tipperary side. On that side, the 
fall of ground lies the other way, 
and all the rivulets flow eastward 
towards the basin of the Suir. The 
Brackbawn is, in fact, the source 
or headwater of the Funsheon: it 
is the main stream—the Funsheon 
itself —though it is called the 
Brackbawn (and sometimes the At- 
tycraan) for the first four miles of 
its course, and the Funsheon from 
that down. I have said that the 
Brackbawn is the main stream: I 
should have said, rather, that it is 
the only stream; for from the point 
high up in the mountains where the 
Brackbawn is formed by the juanc- 
tion of two streams, down to where 
it begins to be called the Funsheon, 
it receives no tributary at all, either 
from the Tipperary or from the 
Limerick side. 

As the Brackbawn is the Fun- 
sheon, it cannot be the Molanna, as 
Smith and his followers assert; for 
the context of the poem shows 
clearly that the Molanna and the 
Funsheon are two different streams, 
and that the former is a tributary 
of the latter. 

It is evident that Spenser was 
well acquainted with all this neigh- 
hourhood. It forms part of ‘ Ar- 
mulla Dale,’ the valley he himself 
lived in; it is only about sixteen 
miles from Kilcolman—within view, 
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in fact, of the castle windows ; and 
he describes the rivers with such 
exactness and detail, and his de- 
scriptions are so correct, that it is 
impossible to avoid believing that 
he explored the place himself, and 
wrote from personal knowledge. 

Although I knew this locality 
many years ago very intimately, I 
visited it from Dublin ona pleasant 
day of last June, to examine the 
rivers and to judge for myself. I 
walked along the streams up into 
the heart of the Galty mountains ; 
and anyone who performs the same 
pleasant pilgrimage, with the poet’s 
description in his mind, and who 
looks about him with ordinary at- 
tention, will identify the Molanna 
without the least difficulty. There 
is, in fact, no choice. The whole 
context of the poem indicates 
that the Molanna flows from the 
slopes of Arlo-hill. There are 
only two streams of any conse- 
quence flowing into the Funsheon 
valley from the Galties. One of 
these is the Funsheon itself, or the 
Brackbawn, which, as I have 
already observed, forms for some 
distance the boundary between 
Limerick and Tipperary. Its source 
is high up among the mountains, 
about a quarter of a mile east of the 
summit of Galtymore ; and it flows 
from several springs along the glen, 
one on the boundary line of the 
counties, others on the Limerick 
side, but none, as far as I could see, 
on the east or Tipperary side. 

The other stream is the Behanna,”” 
which rises in ‘ Arlo-hill,’ a little to 
the west of the summit of Galty- 
more, and, aftera course of about 
four miles, joins the Funsheon at 
the hamlet of Kilbeheny. This is 
the Molanna. We have, as I have 
said, no choice in the matter ; there 
is no stream but the Behanna flow- 
ing from the Galties into the Fun- 
sheon, except mere tiny brooklets 


1? It is now called Beheena by the natives ; but a generation ago it was.called Behanna, 
and this is the name perpetuated on the Ordnance maps. 
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that could not claim a moment’s 
consideration ; and in every respect 
it answers the poet’s description of 
the Molanna. It is formed by the 
junction of two streams far up in 
the mountains, each flowing through 
a deep glen, with a high hill (Knock- 
nadarriff, or the hill of the bulls) 
jutting out boldly between them. 
The eastern branch is named Carri- 
geen (little rock), from a rock ex- 
tending along the side of the glen 
through which it flows, which is 
also often called Doocarrig, or black 
rock. The other or western branch 
is called Coolatinny (the recess of 
the fox), or more commonly the 
Pigeon Rock stream. Rising over 
the side of this western glen is a 
great precipice called Carrignagloor, 
or the rock of the pigeons, which 
gives the name of Pigeon Rock to 
the stream. 

Each stream has its own rock 
towering up on the side of its 
glen; and this is obviously what 
the poet had in his mind when he 
described the Molanna as ‘spring- 
ing from two marble rocks.’ The 
‘grove of oakes high mounted’ over 
the double source is gone indeed ; 
but so are the dense woods that 
once clothed the Galties—‘ all those 
faire forrests about Arlo hid’—for 
which these mountains were noted 
in times not very remote. When 
you look froma point on the Be- 
hanna, a little below the junction of 
the two streams, upwards into the 
two rocky glens winding into the 
heart of the mountains, you can 
hardly help believing that in Spen- 
ser’s time the grove of oaks that so 
struck his fancy, crowned the sum- 
mit of Knocknadarriff, which rises 
abrupt and bare between the two 
streams to a height of 2,000 feet 
straight before you. 

The ‘many woods and shady 
coverts’ that crowned the silver 
channel of the Molanna three hun- 
dred years ago, are also gone ; but 
down to a very recent period a wood 
extended along both sides of the 
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river for about a mile below the junc- 
tion of the two tributary streams. 
This was called Coolattin wood, 
and was a modern plantation; but 
it was doubtless the successor of a 
forest of ancient growth. Coolattin 
wood was cut down seven or eight 
years ago, but abundant vestiges of 
it still remain—roots and stumps 
of trees, and an occasional under- 
growth of oak, ash, hazel, and 
birch. 

After tumbling down from its 
mountain channel, the Behanna 
emerges sharply on the plain, 
through which it winds gently for 
the last mile of its course, among 
level meadows and cornfields, till 
it joins the Funsheon near the bridge 
of Kilbeheny; thus corresponding 
exactly with the words of the 
poet : 


So now her waves passe through a plea- 
sant plaine 
Till with the Fanchin she herselfe do 
wed, 
And, both eombin’d, themselves in one faire 
river spred. 


The stream is very steep in the 
first part of its course; and the 
winter torrents have, in the course 
of ages, rolled down vast quantities 
of large stones and gravel, and de- 
posited them in the level part of its 
bed. The people, indeed, often come 
specially to the river during heavy 
floods to listen to the great noise 
made by the stones as they are 
rolled down by the torrent, tearing, 
crashing, and grinding against each 
other. The poet has figured this 
feature of the river bed, under a 
thin veil, in the passage where he 
tells us that the nymphs, at the 
command of Diana, overwhelmed 
Molanna with stones. So that here, 
as elsewhere, his accurate delinea- 
tion of local features helps us to 
identify the stream; and when we 
have succeeded in this, our know- 
ledge of the place heightens our 
appreciation of his beautiful alle- 
gory. He is no less truthfal when 
he writes : 
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But this Molanna, were she not so shole 
[shallow], 
Were no lesse faire and beautifull then 

shee [i.e. than the Mulla] : 
Yet as she is, a fairer flood may no man 

see, 
For the Behanna never becomes 
deep and slow in its movement like 
the Mulla, but flows brightly and 
quickly along, winding and dashing 
among the stones that everywhere 
strew its bed, and showing, all 
along, the clear gravel at the bot- 
tom. And as to beauty, I ques- 
tion whether the poet was not pre- 
judiced in favour of his own be- 
loved Mulla, when he pronounced 
it superior to Molanna; for even 
though ‘ so shole,’ the Molanna is a 
very lovely stream. 

In the early part of its course, 
the river forms many crystal pools, 
each under a little rocky cascade ; 
and it was in these that 


Diana used oft, 
After her sweatie chace and toilsome play, 
To bathe herselfe. 


When I was walking along the 
stream, on a sultry evening in June, 
I could not help thinking how de- 
licious it would be to imitate the 
goddess. 

As ‘ Molanna’ isa fictitious name, 
it may naturally be asked what was 
the circumstance that suggested it 
to the poet’s mind ; for the reader 
will have observed that all Spenser’s 
fictitious names were adopted from 
some local features ; and the origin 
of this name appears quite clear. 
The poet tells us that Molanna was 
‘sister unto Mulla faire and bright ;’ 
for both were daughters of ‘old 
Father Mole,’ and, according to the 
poet’s fancy, took their names from 
him. But the latter part of the 
name Molanna, I think it very ob- 
vious, was suggested to Spenser 
partly by the native name Behanna, 
and partly also perhaps by the fact 
that on the eastern bank of the 
stream there is a small lake giving 
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name to a townland, called to this 
day Lough-an-anna. 
[ am persuaded that the idea of 


* making Arlo-hill the scene of these 


gatherings of the gods was sug- 
gested to Spenser by the native 
legends. For in times of old, in 
the shadowy days of Irish romance, 
this hill was very famous; it was 
the resort of fairies and enchanters, 
of gods and goddesses, though these 
last were not the same as those 
recorded by Spenser; and many 
stories of their strange doings are 
still preserved in our old manuscript 
books, especially in one called ‘ The 
Book of Ballymote.’ 

It was here, near the summit of 
the hill, that Cliach, the youthful 
harper of Connaught, sat for a whole 
year, pleading his love for the Prin- 
cess Baina, the daughter of the De- 
dannan fairy king, Bove Derg. But 
although he played on two harps at 
the same time, he was not able by 
the spells of his fairy music to 
open the gates of the palace, for 
the magical power of the king was 
an overmatch for him; neither 
did he succeed in winning the love 
of the princess, whose heart re- 
mained hardened against him to the 
last. So that the earth, at length 
taking pity on his sorrows, opened 
up under his feet and received him 
into her bosom. And the hollow 
was immediately filled up bya lake, 
which remains to this day near the 
top of thehill. The legend '® adds 
that ‘ Crotta Cliach,’ the old name 
of the Galty mountains, was derived 
from this love tragedy ; for ‘ Crotta 
Cliach’ signifies, according to this 
account, the crotta or harps of 
Cliach, in allusion to the two cruits 
or harps on which he played. 

It was here, too, that another 
fairy princess, the beautiful Keraber, 
and her train of seven score and 
ten damsels, who were bright-co- 
loured birds one year, and had their 
own shapes the next—here it was, 


18 Which, as well as the next, is found in the Book of Ballymote. 
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on this very lake, that they spent 
their time, swimming about year 
after year while they were birds, 
linked together in couples with 
chains of silver. 

It is highly probable that Spenser 
was acquainted with these and other 
legends about Arlo-hill—why should 
he not know them as well as he 
knew the legend of Lough Melvin 
at the other side of Ireland P— 
they were then quite common among 
the peasantry, as indeed some of 
them are at the present day ; and we 
may very well suppose that he took 
from them the hint of the meeting 
of the gods, and of his beautiful 
episode of Diana and her nymphs. 

The story of the loves of the two 
rivers, Bregog and Mulla, is related 
in Oolin Clouts come home againe ; 
and the poet introduces this little 
pastoral narrative with a particular 


account of his own melodious 
Mulla: 


Old father Mole (Mole hight that mountain 


gray 

That walls the north side of Armulla dale ;) 

He had a daughter fresh as floure of May, 

Which gave that name unto that pleasant 
vale; 

Mulla, the daughter of old Mole, so hight 

The nimph, which of that water course has 
charge, 

That, springing out of Mole, doth run downe 
right 

To Buttevant, where, spreading forth at 
large, 

It giveth name unto that auncient Cittie, 

Which Kilnemullah cleped is of old. 


The little river Mulla, which he 
elsewhere speaks of as ‘Mulla 
mine, whose waves J whilom 
tanght to weep,’ flows by Buttevant 
and Doneraile, passing through the 
district once held by Spenser, 
within a short distance of Kilcol- 
man Castle, and after a gentle 
winding course of about twenty-five 
miles it joins the Blackwater half- 


1 See p. 324. 


* As if it were the Kill or church of Mulla. 
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way between Mallow and Fermoy. 
The name Mulla, which Spenser 
took such delight in, is not, and 
never was, the name of the river; 
but the poet used it, as elsewhere 
he used Arlo, in preference to the 
true name, on account of its 
musical sound. Its proper name is 
Awbeg, little mver; and it was so 
called to distinguish it from the 
Avonmore (great river) or Black- 
water. 

The poet got the name Malla 
much in the same way as he got 
‘baleful Oure ;’!9 he borrowed it 
from Kiinemullah, which, as he 
truly states, was the old name of 
Buttevant. The river grows very 
wide, ‘spreading forth at large,’ 
at Buttevant, forming a kind of 
elongated lake; and he assumed 
that its own proper name was 
Mulla, and that it gave name to 
Kilnemullah—‘ It giveth name unto 
that auncient Cittie’®°—it was 
enough for him that it looked 
plausible ;—and having got the name 
Mulla, he used it ever after for the 
river, and loved it, and multiplied 
it in every direction. Its first re- 
production is in ‘ Old Father Mole,’ 
the fanciful name of the range of 
hills already noticed, father of the 
nymph Malla, who, following up, 
or rather reversing, the fiction, 
took her name from her grey old 
sire, as did also her sister nymph 
Molanna; and, lastly, the name 
Armulla had a like origin, for 
Mulla ‘ gave that name unto that 
pleasant vale.’ 

[Mulla] lov’d and was beloved full faine 
Of her owne brother river, Bregog hight, 
So hight because of this deceitfull traine 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win de- 
light. 
But her old sire more carefull of her good, 
And meaning her much better to preferre, 
Did thinke to match her with the neigh- 
bour fluod, 


But this is not correct, for the old name 


is Cill-na-mullach, ecclesia tumulorum, as O'Sullivan Bear translates it, ‘the church of the 
summits or hillocks.’ The present name Buttevant is believed to be derived from Boutez- 
en-avant, a French phrase, meaning ‘ push forward,’ the motto of the Barrymore family. 
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Which Allo hight, Broadwater [the Black- 
wa*er] called farre. 


And, in fact, the day was fixed for 

the marriage ; but Bregog was de- 

termined to have Mulla for him- 

self, and the nymph secretly 

favoured his advances. The old 

father, ‘sitting still on hie,’ kept a 

close watch on the lovers; but 

Bregog was too clever for him, and 

circumvented him in the end. For 

the rest we must let Colin Clout 

tell the story in his own delightful 

way. 

Her father, sitting still on hie, 

Did warily still watch which way she went, 

And eke from far observ'’d with iealous eie, 

Which way his course the wanton Bregog 
bent ; 

Him to deceive, for all his watchfull ward, 

The wily lover did devise this slight : 

First into many parts his stream he shar’d 

That, whilest the one was watcht, the other 
might 

Passe unespide to meete her by the way ; 

And then, besides, those little streames so 
broken, 

He under ground so closely did convay, 

That of their passage doth appeare no 
token, 

Till they into the Mullaes water slide. 

So secretly did he his love enioy : 

Yet not so secret, but it was descride, 

And told her father by a shepheard’s boy, 

Who, wondrous wroth for that so foule de- 
spight, 

In great revenge did roll down from his 
hill 

Huge mighty stones, the which encomber 
might 

His passage, and his water courses spill. 

So of a River, which he was of old, 

He none was made, but scattred all to 
nought ; 

And, lost emong those rocks into him rold, 

Did lose his name: so deare his love he 
bought. 


The little river Bregoge is still 
well known by the same name. It 
rises in two deep glens on Corrin- 
more Hill, one of the Ballahoura 
range, and, flowing near Kilcolman 
Castle, it joins the Awbeg or Mulla 
at the town of Doneraile, after a 
course of about five miles. This 
river is described by the poet, in 
his fanciful sketch, with great 
truthfulness. After leaving the 
hills it traverses the plain before its 
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junction with the Awbeg; and for 
some distance after emerging from 
its mountain home its channel is 
often very wide, and filled with 
heaps of gravel and stones brought 
down by the, floods, so that the 
stream, which is generally very 
small, and often nearly dry, is 
much scattered and interrupted ; 
and we may assume that it was 
still more so in Spenser’s time, 
before the bed was shut in by cul- 
tivation. These are the stones 
rolled down by Old Father Mole in 
his ‘ great revenge.’ 

In the lower part of its course, 
the river traverses a limestone 
plain, winding along a lovely little 
glen, among rich meadows inter- 
spersed with groves and shrub- 
beries, and grey limestone rocks, 
sometimes rising high up on either 
bank, and sometimes just peeping 
out from amidst the foliage. Two 
or three times, from ‘ Streamhill,’ 
where the two principal feeders 
meet, down to ‘Old Court ’—a dis- 
tance of about two miles—the river 
sinks out of sight, and flows under- 
ground for a considerable distance 
through the caverns of the lime- 
stone rock under its bed, leaving its 
channel completely dry. It presents 
this appearance always, except in 
wet weather or during a flood, 
when the underground caverns are 
not able to swallow all the water, 
and the stream then flows con- 
tinuously. With this peculiarity 
Spenser was thoroughly well ac- 
quainted, as he describes it with 
great correctness : 

Those little streames so broken 
He [Bregog] under ground so closely did 
convay, 


That of their passage doth appeare no token, 
Till they into the Mullaes water glide, 


The poet called this little river 
by its true name, which is not very 
musical, instead of inventing or 
borrowing one, as he did in so many 
other cases; for it so happened that 
he was able to turn its signification 
to account—if, indeed, as is probable, 
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the name did not suggest the treat- 
ment—in working out his pretty 
pastoral, ‘ Bregog,’ meaning, as he 
rightly interprets it, a false one or 
a deceiver, 

So hight because of this deceitfull traine, 
Which he with Mulla wrought to win de- 

light. 

It may not be amiss to say a 
word here regarding this name and 
its signification, though in doing so 
we shall have to descend from the 
airy world of fancy to the solid 
level ground of sober reality. Brég 
is an Irish word meaning a false- 
hood, and in various forms it is 
applied to rivers that are subject 
to sudden and dangerous floods, or 
which flow through deep quagmires; 
signifying, in this application, de- 
ceitful or treacherous. There is, for 
instance, a stream called Breagagh 
near the city of Kilkenny, and 
another near Thurles, in Tipperary. 
And Trawbreaga Bay, at Malin 
in the north of Donegal, is so 
called (Trawbreaga meaning the 
strand of falsehood or treachery) 
because the tide rises there so sud- 


denly that it has often swept away 
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people walking incautiously on 
the shore. 

Spenser’s Bregog is formed by the 
junction of four mountain rivulets 
all of about the same length, and 
meeting nearly at the same point, 
whence the united stream flows 
on to the Awbeg. These rivulets 
carry little water in dry weather, 
but whenever a heavy and continu- 
ous shower falls on the hills, four 
mountain floods rush down simul- 
taneously, and meet together nearly 
at the same instant, swelling the 
little river in a few moments to a 
furious and dangerous torrent. All 
this is quite well understood in 
the neighbourhood. An intelligent 
peasant living near the river told 
me that it was the most ‘ roguish’ 
river in the world; for when you 
least expected it, and when the 
stream looked perfectly quiet and 
gentle, the flood would rise in a 
quarter of an hour to a height 
of seven or eight feet, rushing 
down ‘ all abreast,’ as he expressed 
it. I may add that the word 
‘roguish’ gives exactly the sense of 
the Irish name ‘ Bregoge.’ 





BARGA. 


WENTY miles to the north of 
Lucca, nine from Lucca’s well- 
known baths, is a little mountain 
town, which not one traveller in a 
hundred thinks of visiting. Yet, 
historically, artistically, and arche- 
ologically, Barga is interesting 
enough to be worth a longer devia- 
tion from the beaten track. In the 
first place its position is almost 
unrivalled for natural beauty. 
Perched on the southern spur of 
Monte Romeccio, itself an outwork 
of the Garfagnana Apennines, which 
divide Tuscany from Lombardy, 
it commands a vast extent of the 
lovely valley of the Serchio, and 
faces that most majestic mountain 
the Pania alla Croce and the pan- 
orama of the northern flanks of the 
Serravezza and Carrara ranges. 
The great dome of the Pania towers 


above all other peaks, and although 
of no tremendous altitude—being 
only seven thousand feet above the 
sea level—is very grand in outline 


and effect. To its left is the fan- 
tastic Monte Forato, pierced by a 
natural arch. The opening is near 
the summit of the pinnacle, and 
seen from the terrace of Bargacathe- 
dral might be a stray half-moon 
caught in its fall from the sky. It is 
said that on one day of the year 
the sun sets immediately behind 
this opening, which then yawns like 
the portal of a world of flame. 
And if we lower our glance from the 
noble line of peaks to where the 
Serchio valley is barricaded by the 
mighty hills walling it in from 
Northern Italy, the eye rests in all 
directions on the loveliest details of 
Italian landscape. It is mountain 
scenery shorn of all austerity ; 
nature the mother, not the step- 
mother. 

Directly opposite, across the 
Serchio, is the little town of Galli- 


cano, crowned by a lofty church 
tower, and backed by the steep cliffs 
through which the Turrita torrent 
cleaves its way to the river. Hemp 
and vines and Indian corn and 
patches of pasture and woodland 
enamel the valley below in varied 
shades of greenery. A succession of 
wooded ridges and spurs invade the 
land, dive here and there into deep 
ravines and start upin cypress-crest- 
ed crags. All things speak of peace 
and plenty. Substantial cottages 
are dotted about on all sides ; villas 
and towers, hamlets and villages, 
climb far up among the chestnuts 
on the slopes behind the town. 
These mountains are no destructive 
tyrants, but rather sheltering guar- 
dians to whom their human children 
lovingly cling. 

The ridge-like promontory on 
which Barga stands is guarded on 
either side by a torrent coursing 
through a deep ravine. Round the 
greater part of its walled circuit 
the ground falls precipitously ; in- 
deed, behind the town the mule 
path from the second of its two 
gates crosses the gorge on a narrow 
causeway. The chief gate is on the 
high road, but you cannot drive 
through the archway, for no vehicle 
may enter Barga. But as the last 
two miles and more are a steep and 
continuous ascent, it is well for the 
horses that their work ends perforce 
at the gate. From this point also 
we command the wondrous prospect 
of domes and peaks and jagged 
crests, illumined by the shifting 
lights of a stormy August afternoon, 
but this is by no means our first 
visit, and we know that grander 
still is the scene from the terrace 
before the church. 

Looking at the stern and narrow 
gateway of the town, we think of 
all the vicissitudes it has seen, how 
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often it has been thrown open to 
admit a conquering host; how often, 
too, the gallant men of Barga have 
joyfully rushed through it after 
some brilliant repulse of the invad- 
ing forces. Was not the great 
Condottiere Piccinino himself sig- 
nally routed on the ridge without 
and compelled to raise the siege of 
Barga in ignominious haste? For 
this little town, that in official par- 
lance is no town at all, but simply a 
castello, has stood an unusual num- 
ber of sieges, more indeed than 
many far more important places. 
But it is hardly fitting to recount 
Barga’s fortunes outside her gates. 
First let us take the reader inside 
and through her steep ways, and 
into her churches and up to the 
Arringo. Then, perhaps, he may 
feel some interest in the tale of this 
warrior eyrie, which, as the key of 
the Garfagnana district, was always 
a bone of contention between Church 
and Empire, Guelf and Ghibelline, 


Lucca und Florence. 


To the right of the gate, where 
the walls are highest—those walls 


that have more than once been 
breached, and once at least razed 
to the ground—is the Pallone 
ground, and graceful players in 
white frilled tunics are enjoying a 
quiet practice with the huge leather 
balls before the game fairly begins. 
There had been a great match, we 
were told, on the previous day, and 
all those turf seats ranging to the 
top of the bastion yonder, where 
that fine cedar of Lebanon spreads 
its branches, had been crowded 
with spectators. The old-world 
game of Pallone is well suited to 
this old-world Barga; and we can 
imagine how generation after gene- 
ration of similar holiday crowds 
have trooped through the gate to 
see Pallone played, whenever times 
were quiet and no Lucchese or 
Pisan marauders were ravaging the 
country side. 

Mounting a steep and narrow 
street—wide in comparison with 
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many of the others—and lined with 
substantial stone mansions, some of 
which boast Venetian-Gothic win- 
dows—threading one or two zigzag 
lanes and skirting part of a high 
wall, tufted with maidenhair and 
capers, we soon reach the Cathedral 
Piazza. locally known as the Arringo. 
The title explains itself. Barga is 
poor in piazzas; space was precious 
in the days when it was dangerous 
for men to plant their dwellings 
outside the walls, among the cy- 
presses to the front or the chest- 
nuts at the back of the town, and 
this wide terrace and the level 
greensward along the Duomo’s 
flank, commanding the whole mass 
of Barga’s roofs, was undoubtedly 
the best possible spot on which to 
harangue (arringare) Barga’s peo- 
ple in all public emergencies. 

The men of Barga, a hardy, 
vigorous race, tall of stature and 
famed in all time for their love of 
freedom and martial spirit, were 
quite aware of the military impor- 
tance of their citadel, and by no 
means willing to submit themselves 
to Lucca’s tyranny. It is only 
necessary to glance over the wide 
extent of hill and valley, mountain 
passes and winding river course, 
visible from this breezy terrace, to 
understand why the possession of 
Barga should have been so hotly 
contested by rival States, and 
why, when it was finally incor- 
porated in the dominion of Flo- 
rence, that jealous Republic should 
have swerved from her traditional 
policy of harshness towards subject 
towns, and granted Barga so manv 
exceptional privileges. 

But a sketch of Barga’s vicissi- 
tudes must be given luter, for now 
the great door of the cathedral is 
open, and the afternoon sun is send- 
ing shafts of golden light up to the 
high altar. This chiesa maggiore 
—commonly styled the Duomo—is 
a massive, imposing structure of 
considerable architectural preten- 
sions, and has exercised the i:- 
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genuity of all the archeologists 
who have visited it. It is to the 
kindness of two of these gentle- 
men, Dr. Carina and Mr. Charles 
Heath Wilson, that I am indebted 
for many of the following parti- 
culars. 

Of the origin of the church 
nothing certain can be ascertained, 
save that up to the year 1390 it 
was much smaller than it is now, 
and was dedicated to St. James and 
St. Christopher. It is said to have 
heen bnilt upon the remains of a 
Pagan temple, bnt neither upon 
this head can any exact information 
be obtained. 

To the older portion of the church, 
including the facade, Mr. Wilson 
assigns the date of the eleventh 
century. This is very interesting 
in character. It is built of irregu- 
lar blocks of rich yellow travertine, 
much wasted by time, and has 
seven arcades of engaged columns 
on shafts. The architrave of the 
main entrance is of marble, and 


carved with rudely executed scrolls 


of the Roman acanthus. Here 
and there a block of grey stone 
with sculptured knots and inter- 
lacings excites a belief that at some 
period the whole facade may have 
been similarly decorated. This, 
however, is an open question. Some 
archeologists detect distinct traces 
of Lombard workmanship, and a 
curious carved inscription beside 
the great door is adduced in support 
of this theory, supposed to be the 
trade mark, as it were, of those 
wandering Lombard artificers who 
were likewise of the Confraternity 
of Free Masons. 

Thus mach of the Church of St. 
James and St. Christopher in the 
days when Sta. Maria of Loppia, 
‘lown in the valley there near the 
outlying stronghold of Loppia, was 
the head church of the diocese, with 
all the benefices and dignities there- 
unto appertaining. 

But a great change came about 
in 1390. Some years before that 
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date, during a campaign in which 
the castle of Loppia was destroyed by 
the Lucchese, its church desecrated, 
its priest carried off in chains, and 
the whole district laid waste, a 
font had been erected in the Barga. 
Church, and the rite of baptism 
performed there instead of at Loppia. 
But St. Christopher is poor ; funds 
are lacking for pomps and cere- 
monies like those of Loppia; there- 
fore in 1390 Giovanni, Bishop of 
Lucca, and Francesco di Barga, 
Archpriest of Sta. Maria di Loppia, 
duly signed a petition setting forth 
these circumstances, and praying 
that the Church of Barga be en- 
dowed with the estates, emolu- 
ments, and appurtenances of the 
Pieve of Loppia; be raised to the 
rank of a pieve or parish church and 
baptistry, and be henceforth dedi- 
cated to the Holy Virgin as well 
as to St. Christopher Martyr (poor 
St. James was quite put aside) ; 
that it be placed in the charge of 
the Chapter of the said church and 
hospital of Loppia, and that it be 
in the gift and jurisdiction of the 
See of Lucca. 

We can imagine that, all com- 
miseration for Loppia’s sufferings 
notwithstanding, it must have been 
a proud day for the brave and pious 
Barghigiani when their hill-top 
fane ceased to be one of twelve 
churches, all subject to little 
Loppia down there in the valley. 
Doubtless they opened their purses 
willingly enough to pay for the 
enlargement and decorations be- 
fitting alike their church’s new 
dignity, and the state of the many 
noble families who found it plea- 
santer to live behind strong walls 
than in the much harassed district 
on which those walls looked down. 
As we bave seen, some archeologists 
consider that the travertine facade 
belonged to the original little church 
of St. Christopher, while others 
assert that it was only now, when 
the whole structure was enlarged, 
that it was faced with those yellowish 
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slabs. Yet the sculptures on the 
corbelled and arcaded cornice of the 
facade argue in favour of the former 
hypothesis, for they are exceedingly 
primitive. On one corbel, for in- 
stance, we see a very pre-Raphael- 
ite knight, probably St. George, 
armed with sword and buckler, and 
about to give the death-stroke to 
the appalling dragon on the next 
corbel. Similarly placed is the 
archer, with a disproportionately 
large head, and the waggish-looking 
bird opposite awaiting the arrow 
shot. But on the left flank of the 
church are some small pointed 
arches, which are evidently of a 
later period. 

The interior of the church is 
very imposing, and presents fine 
chiaroscuro effects as we come in 
from the blaze of sunshine without. 
On one side the light pours in 
through narrow pointed windows, 
on the other fights its way through 
curtains of dark crimson silk. And 
violet gleams and roseate glow are 
met and pierced by the long beams 
of pure sunlight from the open door, 
There has been some special cere- 
mony on the previous day, and the 
floor is still strewn with twigs of 
box and yellow everlastings which 
send up whiffs of pungent fragrance 
as our feet pass over them. And 
there is the quaint old pulpit of 
which Barga is so justly proud; and 
in our haste to approach it, we 
hardly notice that the impressive 
range of pillars, coursed in black 
and white, are only painted to look 
like stone. This very interesting 
pulpit has many points of resem- 
blance with that of San Miniato at 
Florence. It isof marble, and rests 
upon four shafts. One of these is 
supported by a grotesque crouching 
figure; the second and third, front- 
ing the main entrance, respectively 
by a lion crushing a dragon, and a 
lion trampling on a human figure 
who has one hand in the brute’s jowl 
and with the other has plunged a 
dagger up to the hilt in his throat. 
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The fourth is longer, having no 
pedestal. The capitals of these 
shafts are all very elegant, and each 
is of different design. On one we 
see a very realistic eagle scratching 
its beak with its left claw, with an 
air of deep reflection. The rim of 
the pulpit is inlaid with a running 
ornament in highly polished black 
paste. Beneath is an arcade of 
small pointed arches much enriched. 
Their shafts have geometric pat- 
terns in the same black paste. The 
spaces between the arches have 
carvings of the Annunciation, Na- 
tivity, and Adoration of the Magi 
in low relief. These are all very 
naive and interesting, especially the 
three kings, who are briskly canter- 
ing towards the stable on exceedingly 
stumpy steeds. The figures, though 
coarse and clumsily executed, are 
fullof life andmovement. Theireyes 
are of black paste, round and pro- 
jecting, like boot-buttons, as one of 
our party remarked. To the eye 
of the architect the interior of the 
church presents many interesting 
features; as, for instance, the great 
difference in width of the tall 
arches in the choir. Indeed there 
is no unity of design, and there 
would seem to have been a rapid 
change of ideas during the process 
of enlarging the church. The 
masonry being all of the same 
character denotes that there was 
no great difference in age. Some 
curious particulars respecting the 
church are to be found in the muni- 
cipal records. 

For instance, there is a provision, 
dated 1414, forbidding females to 
occupy places within the screen at 
the beginning of the transept while 
mass was being performed, and or- 
daining that anyone infringing this 
regulation should pay a fine of five 
soldi for every such infringement. 
The document naively adds, that of 
course this rule does not apply to 
the marriage service, during which 
it is lawful for the bride to remain 
within the railing with her hus. 
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band. Exception, too, was made in 
favour of the female members of the 
Salvi and Manfredi families, and, it 
is stated, this privilege was granted 
in reward for important services 
rendered by those families in un- 
ravelling a plot against the liberties 
of Barga. This document opens 
with expressions of homage to God 
and all the saints of Paradise, lauda- 
tory mention of Pope John XXIIL., 
and of the whole College of Car- 
dinals. To the emperor no reference 
whatever is made. Praise is also 
rendered to the Priori delle Arti, 
the Gonfalonieri of justice, and to 
the magnificent and mighty people 
of the Commonwealth of Florence. 
There is a solemn declaration of 
faith in the Catholic Church, and in 
favour of the Guelf party. The 
honour, state, and greatness of the 
territory and commune of Barga 
are likewise magnified. And at the 
conclusion is a prayer for the ‘ Mala 
morte and final extermination of all 
the Ghibellines.’ 

The gate or screen which no 
female might pass, is, as we have 
stated, at the upper end of the 
nave; it is raised on three steps, 
and abuts on the pulpit. It is of 
inlaid marble, and has some geo- 
metric and foliated designs of great 
beauty and variety. Tbe font in 
the baptismal chapel, near the main 
entrance, is also worthy of remark. 
It is a huge marble basin of hexa- 
gonal form. In the large chapel 
to the right of the high altar is a 
graceful edicola—or receptacle for 
the holy oils—of Della Robbia 
ware, and attributed to Luca 
himself. But this, like the other 
terra cottas in Barga, is as- 
signed by competent art critics 
to Andrea and his school, for, 
whereas no evidence exists of Luca 
ever having worked for Barga, 
Andrea is said to have resided there 
for some years, and, as we shall 
presently see, the pieces differ in 
several essential particulars from 
Luca’s known style of workmanship. 
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This edicola, or ciborium, is shaped 
like a tiny altar let into the wall. 
Beneath an architrave is a lifted 
curtain, sustained by two angels. 
On the summit of the circular fron- 
tispiece is the sacramental cup, on 
which the infant Saviour stands in 
the act of benediction. Oneither side 
of the tabernacle is an angel clothed 
in a long tunic bearing a candela- 
brum, of which the base alone re- 
mains. These little figures are very 
suave and graceful. In a large niche 
in the choir stands a grotesque 
wooden image of Barga’s patron 
saint, St. Christopher. This is of 
colossal size and ridiculously ill-pro- 
portioned form. The story goes that 
it originally had legs of a length 
suited to its body, but that being too 
tall for its destined receptacle, it had 
to be cut down to fit. It is of the 
rudest early Lombard workmanship, 
and its curiously florid colouring has 
been periodically renewed. There 
are several objects of interest in the 
sacristy. Among them a fine pro- 
cessional silver crucifix with four 
saints at theangles. Itis dated 1408, 
and is in some sense a reminiscence 
of the Orcagna style. There is also 
a very good chalice of the fourteenth 
century, richly chiselled and ena- 
melled, and a store of splendid vest- 
ments of various periods. 

And now the sacristan, telling us 
that we have seen all that the church 
contains, unlocks a little door at 
the extremity of the transept, and 
we find ourselves in a rude cloister 
opening on to an irregular bit of 
greensward, a sort of God’s acre, 
though the corpses do not lie buried 
out there in the sun beneath the 
short, crisp turf, but are hidden 
away in some darksome pit under 
the stones of the cloister. It is 
only of late years that open ceme- 
teries have been made, away from 
human dwellings. Before, in all 
these Italian towns, the dead were 
hurried out of sight into vaults 
beneath the parish church. From 
the low wall of this inclosure there 
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is an enchanting view over sunny 
slopes, cloud-tipped peaks, and the 
red roofs of Barga leaning down 
towards the ravine-scored valley 
below. 

Half an hour later we are down 
among Barga’s narrow ways, in the 
little convent church of the Cla- 
risse. For here is to be seen one of 
the chief artistic glories of the 
town: a magnificent Ascension of 
the Virgin, of Della Robbia work. 
It is locally attributed to Luca, but 
like all these Barga pieces, art 
critics assign it to Andrea. For 
Luca, as we know, generally con- 
fined himself to pale blue and white, 
using other tints solely for those 
wondrous fruit garlands of which 
Venice still shows us the living 
counterparts, pendent from church 
doors during the great feast of the 
Redentore. Yet, save in the matter 
of colour, this Ascension is almost 
worthy of the founder of the school. 
The rapt expression of the St. 
Francis is wonderfully given. In- 
deed the group of saints surround- 
ing the empty sepulchre is far finer 
than that of the Virgin and angels 
above. Exquisite lilies are sprout- 
ing from the tomb, and within the 
frame of flowers and fruit is a ring 
of seraphim, with much variety of 
expression in their rounded baby fea- 
tures. At the base isa narrow dado 
of numerous tiny half-length figures 
of saints, of very delicate work- 
manship. Unfortunately these are 
s almost hidden by the usual decora- 
tions, but it is some slight comfort 
to note that the nuns are free from 
one, at least, of the besetting sins 
of tawdriness. Real flowers bloom 
in the altar vases instead of the 
ordinary caricatures in coloured 
paper. Over the great door is an- 
other terra cotta: a graceful Virgin 
and Child enwreathed in a circle of 
fruit. 

Before plodding our way back the 
length of the town to examine the 
Della Robbias in St. Francesco, we 
went on to the church of the Forna- 
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cetta, said to occupy the site of the 
Della Robbias’ furnace. To reach 
it we had to pass what may literally 
be called Barga’s back gate, leading 
to the mountain mule paths and the 
picturesque Giardino suburb. And 
issuing from this gate we find our- 
selves at the edge of a precipice. 
Barga’s walls tower high behind 
us, and we look down into a deep 
ravine, once a most effectual moat, 
but now spanned by a narrow cause- 
way. To the right a shrunken 
stream gleams here and there among 
the stones at the bottom; and figs, 
and vines, and creeping plants of 
many shades drape the steep rocks 
beneath the walls, aud fall into a 
tangle of greenery and flowers below. 
High in air and ivy-hung, a fine 
aqueduct strides boldly over the 
gorge, and we look across to the 
woods and gardens of the huge 
Angeli Villa. Beyond the causeway 
we pass between neat little houses 
up to the Fornacetta church, which 
is still hung about with the withered 
festoons of some recent holy fes- 
tival. There is nothing to be seen 
within ; all is common and tawdry; 
the pictures execrable. But that 
fine view of Barga’s strongest side 
would have well repaid us for a 
more toilsome climb. 

Returning to the town, one 
threads a network of narrow 
streets, with narrower cross alleys, 
like steep cascades of dingy stones, 
dropping down into them at inter- 
vals; of darksome corners and 
darker archways that might be 
dens of assassins, but are only nests 
of dirt. Then on through a queer 
triangular piazza, with a few fine 
old mansions of massive stone, and 
past the Municipio (to which we 
shall presently return), and out 
at the chief gate by the Pallone 
ground, where the game goes on 
briskly now, on our way to San 
Francesco ; for this suburban build- 
ing is rich in Della Robbias. It is 
the church of the now suppressed 
Capuchin monastery, founded about 
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the middle of the fifteenth century 
by Fra Beato Ercolano di Barga, a 
preaching friar, whose fervid elo- 
quence aroused the enthusiasm and 
opened the purses of his numerous 
hearers. It is situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the gate, 
down a steep lane, among fields and 
vineyards, and mossy walls. The 
narrow, ill-lighted church contains 
three large altar-pieces, all probably 
by Andrea, though the Barghigiani 
energetically attribute one of them 
to Luca della Robbia ; and whoever 
its anthor, this Nativity is a very 
noble composition. St. Jerome and 
St. Francis are kneeling before the 
Babe ; loveliest angels are hovering 
in the air, one of whom bears a scroll 
inscribed with notes of music. The 
Virgin and Child are tenderly beau- 
tifal. Heads of animals in lowest 
relief come in effectively behind the 
central group. On the dado is a 
small Pieta, a St. John, and four 
other saints. The whole is sur- 


rounded by a finely moulded wreath 


of smiling cherubim. 

The piece over the altar opposite 
is equal in size, but very inferior in 
merit. Its subject is St. Francis 
receiving the stigmata. The saint’s 
figure is good, his rapt fervour subtly 
expressed ; but the cold, pasty colour- 
ing of the whole work, its clumsi- 
ness of design and execution, alike 
suggest its being one of Andrea’s 
earliest works or that of some pupil 
of the school. It has a coarse back- 
ground of realistic cottages on the 
top of a hill, recalling the early 
German style. The blue, which is 
the prevailing colour, is cold and 
heavy, totally unlike the tint used 
by Luca. In the centre of the dado 
is a circular medallion of the Virgin 
and Child, with two angels in ado- 
ration, and four praying figures. The 
whole is bordered by angel heads, 
with stiff pendants of flowers and 
fruit. 

In the choir stands the third altar- 
piece,an Assumption. The Virgin is 
floating up to heaven amid a cluster 
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of attendant angels. Shehas dropped 
her girdle into the outstretched 
hands of St. John, who kneels to 
receive the gift. On the dado isa 
little door, that of the Virgin’s 
tomb, surrounded by cherubs and 
lightly floating angels. This bean- 
tiful work has the usual frame of 
flowers and fruit, and is undoubtedly 
by Andrea della Robbia. So, pro- 
bably, are the well-executed figures, 
four feet in height, of St. Anthony 
and St. Andrew at the entrance 
of the presbytery. Formerly the 
Mordini chapel, in the same build. 
ing, contained two other figures 
—an angel of the Annunciation 
and the Virgin Mary—but these 
have been removed to the Mordini 
palace, where we were presently 
shown them by Signor Mordini, 
ex-Prefect of Naples. 

In the cloister is a clumsy, un- 
varnished terra cotta, alleged to be 
an unfinished group by Andrea, and 
quoted by the natives as a trium- 
phant proof that all these works 
were produced in Barga itself. 
Before leaving the subject of the 
Della Robbias, we may observe that 
among the records of Barga is 4 
memorandum that in the year fol- 
lowing the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of S. Cristofano, the Della 
Robbias were removed to that church 
from San Francesco, but there is no 
record of the date when they were 
replaced in the monastery. In fact 
there is a singular dearth of docu- 
ments on all matters relating to 
works of art in the Duomo; and 
the present syndic, who is occupied 
with researches in the past history of 
Barga, has faile to discover any 
particulars concerning these mag- 
nificent terra cottas. The large 
collection of municipal archives 
is as yet uncatalogued, and the 
older files and volumes have 
suffered considerably from damp. 
Among the latter are some contracts 
of the twelfth century. It also con- 
tains copies of many interesting 
historical documents—negotiations 
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with Florence, &c.—dated as early 
as the thirteenth century, and of 
which the originals may be found 
in the archives of Lucca and 
Florence. 

Barga went through so many and 
various Vicissitudes, that its history 
reads like a novel—a novel without 
a hero, however; for, though re- 
nowned en masse for their fighting 
power and energy, the stalwart 
Barghigiani boast but few townsmen 
whose names were known to history, 
and of those few only the scantiest 
details are forthcoming, for their 
share of the world’s work was done 
down in the plains, far from the high 
walls of their native stronghold. 

Simone di Barga, for instance, 
made his reputation in Lucca about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
He was a celebrated doctor of the 
law, filled several important diplo- 
matic posts, and compiled the 
Statutes of 1372. Then, in 1527, 
we hear of a certain valiant captain, 
Galeotto da Barga, who was com- 
mandant of the fortress of Leghorn 
for the Republic of Florence, and 
held out for a considerable time 
against the Medici troops. In 
the days of the Renaissance, 
Barga contributed to the ranks of 
the learned men in the person of 
Pietro Angelio, surnamed the 
Bargeo. He was a Latinist of some 
repute, owned the finest palace in 
Barga, and founded the still existing 
family of the Marquises Angeli of 
Pisa. A tablet commemorating this 
worthy’s acquirements is to be seen 
on the wall of the municipal palace. 
Among lesser notabilities, we may 
mention that a native of Barga was 
the introducer of the silk trade into 
Bologna in 1341. This he must 
himself have learnt at Lucca, which 
was the first town in Italy where the 
art of silk spinning was carried on. 

No one can visit Barga without 
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desiring to know something of its 
pastdays. Itsremarkable strategical 
position, the strength of its walls, 
its picturesque lanes, its fine popu- 
lation, its general air of pre- 
sent well-being, the testimony to 
past prosperity afforded by the 
massiveness of its principal man- 
sions, and its love of the fine arts, 
all combine to arouse the strongest 
wish to learn something of the 
events of which it was the scene. 

Upto the present time no complete 
history of Barga has been written, 
though one has been contemplated 
by the learned Dr. Carina, whose 
memoranda we have been privileged 
to read. The many political storms 
that have swept over the castello 
may probably be held accountable 
for the many gaps in the town 
records, and it is necessary to ran- 
sack the archives of Lucca and 
Florence to obtain anything like a 
general view of Barga’s past. 

All the world knows that at the 
beginning of the eleventh century 
almost the whole of Italy was sub- 
ject to the German emperors, who 
ruled the different provinces by 
means of dukes, marquises, and 
counts, enjoying almost feudal 
supremacy over the chief cities and 
a greater or smaller extent of cir- 
cumjacent territory. As to the 
rural districts, they were distributed 
among lesser nobles, known as val- 
vassori, cattani, &c. It is equally 
well known that Tuscany, in virtue 
of its extent and position, ranked 
among the more important imperial 
provinces, styled marches and 
duchies, and that its lords, some- 
times dukes, sometimes marqnises, 
ruled over the principal cities, but 
had their chief residence in Lucca, 
the capital of the entire province.! 

Even in those misty times, as 
may be gleaned from the scanty 
notices scattered over the pages of 


' In a treaty of peace, concluded between Bishop Andrea of Luni and the Marquises 
Malaspina, in the year 1124, at Lucca, mention is made of that city in the following 
terms: ‘Gloriosa civitas Lucca, multis dignitatibus decorata, atque super univerram 
Tuscii Marchiam caput ab exordio constituta,’ &. (Muratori.) 
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old chroniclers, the men of Barga 
were distinguished for their valour, 
and in the following century ob- 
tained a special diploma, or patent, 
from Frederic Barbarossa, guaran- 
teeing them his imperial protection, 
and declaring them to be absolutely 
independent of all other authority. 
This document, after lauding the 
constant fidelity of the inhabitants, 
proceeds to assure them that the 
imperial nuncios in Garfagnana will 
guarantee to them the maintenance 
of all rights and privileges enjoyed 
by their forefathers from the days 
of the Countess Matilda. Later, the 
Statutes of Garfagnana in 1287, and 
those of Lucca, 1308, promulgated 
after that Republic had assumed 
supremacy over the whole contado, 
secured many special favours to 
Barga. 

And throughout the turmoil of 
the Middle Ages, we find this little 
castello (as the smaller walled towns 
were called) preserving a certain 
measure of independence, and 
into 
subjection to the despots of Lucca, 
as frequeutly shaking off the yoke, 
and, after various vicissitudes, finally 
swearing allegiance to the Common- 
wealth of Florence, to which, indeed, 
it was rather an ally than a subordi- 
nate, and preserved numerous rights 
that were seldom allowed by the 
jealousy of the Florentines. 

But in all transactions with Barga 
account had to be taken of the 
tenacity with which the Barghi- 
giani clung to their old right of 
self-government. Barbarossa’s fa- 
mous diploma was addressed to the 
consuls and people of Barga, which 
proves that, from the days of the 
Countess Matilda, a consular ma- 
gistracy of popular origin already 
existed there, alike independent of 
the powerful Garfagnana baronage 
and of the Commune of Lucca. 
There was also another reason why 
Florence sheathed her claws in 
velvet in dealing with these sturdy 
mountaineers. In all previous con- 


though frequently brought 
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flicts and dissensions between Lucca 
and Pisa, Barga had invariably 
sided with the latter city, for when- 
ever the former was free of war 
alarms from Pisa, it always made 
fresh attempts to extend its territory 
in the direction of the Garfagnana. 
It was therefore of the highest im- 
portance to Florence to know that 
no aid should come to Pisa from 
that nest of fighting men up the 
valley of the Serchio. 

The Barghigiani never seem to 
have been an aggressive people, and 
reserved their valour for the de- 
fence of their rights and the main- 
tenance of their boundaries. Their 
bitter hatred of the Lucchese, their 
often recurring struggles against 
them, were always on this question 
of frontier. When Lucca wanted 
an excuse to attack Barga, it was 
her custom to stir up neighbouring 
districts to boundary quarrels with 
Barga. It was on one of these oc- 
casions that, as far back as 1298, 
the Potesta of Lucca, one Gonze- 
lino, marched on Barga with 2,700 
men, besieged it, carried it by 
storm and demolished both its walls 
and its citadel. 

But the town seems to have re- 
covered its pristine strength with 
considerable rapidity, since—as we 
have seen in writing of the cathe- 
dral—in less than half a century 
Barga had become a place of refuge 
for the whole country round; its 
church became virtually the chiesa 
maggiore in consequence of the dese- 
cration of the Loppia church and 
destruction of the village and out- 
lying fortresses by the unrelenting 
Lucchese. 

In fact, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the second half of the 
fourteenth century, Barga was al- 
most continually engaged in efforts 
to shake off the yoke of Lucca. 
The longest interval of tranquillity 
was during the latter years of Cas- 
truccio’s reign, when that sagacrous 
tyrant saw fit to pursue « policy of 
reconciliation. His death, in 1328, 
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wus the signal for a fresh revolt of 
the Barghigiani, who opened secret 
negotiations with Florence. But 
the plot was betrayed, and Lucca 
instantly sent a considerable force 
to reduce the town to obedience. 
Florence, on her side, hastily des- 
patched Amerigo Donati at the head 
of 400 men, but the succour was in- 
effectual ; other Florentine expedi- 
tions also failed, and the men of 
Barga had to rely on themselves 
alone. For a time they were sub- 
dued, but in 1331, by means 
of one of the Rolandinghi (the 
dominant family in the district) 
and another noble, they again 
threw off their allegiance to Lucca. 
Coppo di Medici came from Florence 
to take possession of the town, and 
on his departure left a small force 
behind to prevent it from being 
carried as before by some sudden 
coup de main of the Lucchese. But 
Lucca was on the alert to regain 
the coveted territory, and the fol- 
lowing year besieged the town in 
junction with the troops of King 
John of Bohemia. The Florentines, 
although aided by Spinetto Mala- 
spina, failed to relieve the place; 
Barga was again compelled to come 
to terms and open her gates to the 
attacking army. The chroniclers 
are silent as to the duration of this 
siege, but there is reason to suppose 
that it lasted about six weeks. The 
citizens’ lives were spared, but the 
four principal personages in the 
town were made to take the oath of 
obedience barefoot and with every 
display of abject penitence. Then 
followed nine years of silent dis- 
content on the part of Barga, of 
noisy oppression on that of Lucca; 
but at the end of that period the 
then Lords of Lucca, the Scaligeri, 
ceded that city and its whole terri- 
tory, inclusive of Barga, to the 
Florentines for the sum of 250,000 
florins. Florence proved unable to 
hold Lucca, and presently yielded 
it to the besieging Pisans; but when 
peace was concluded, October 9, 
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1342, Barga remained in the pos- 
session of Florence. 

Now for ten years the little town 
flourished in the enjoyment of the 
privileges granted her by Florence, 
while her old oppressor, Lucca, was 
groaning in servitude to Pisa. But 
in 1352, Francesco Castracane, who 
had already taken possession of the 
neighbouring town of Coreglia, ga- 
thered together a large band of 
armed men, marched on Barga, and 
kept up the siege for four months, 
until driven away by a formidable 
troop of mercenaries in the pay 
of Florence. This danger averted, 
Barga hoped to return to her former 
tranquillity, especially as, hitherto, 
Pisa had shown no disposition to 
molest her, notwithstanding the 
renewal of the war with Florence. 

Unfortunately, the Pisans were 
aware how easy it would be to 
strike a blow at their enemy 
through Barga, and accordingly 
one night they suddenly appeared 
before the walls with a force of 4,000 
foot and 1,000 horse. Their first 
assault was unsuccessful, for the 
women of Barga flocked to the walls 
and valiantly aided the male folk 
in repelling the enemy. Upon this 
the Pisans formally invested the 
town. Piero Fornesi, general of the 
Florentine army, hastened to its 
relief, and though his first onslaught 
was repulsed, he finally succeeded 
in raising the siege and taking 
many Pisans prisoners. 

The year was not at an end be- 
fore Pisa again attacked Barga, 
whose designation might well be 
that of ‘Barga the besieged.’ This 
time the attempt was made with 
the aid of a contingent of English 
mercenaries. The town was just 
then garrisoned by a body of 150 
men, under the command of Benghi 
di Teghia Buondelmonti. The 
citizens fought with their accus- 
tomed valour, and made a success- 
ful sally, in which they utterly 
routed the enemy and seized all the 
baggage and munitions of war. 
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Many prisoners were taken, and 
some 150 Pisans and English left 
dead upon the field. In reward for 
this dashing victory, Florence con- 
firmed Benghi in his post of Cap- 
tain of Barga for another eighteen 
months—a most unusual term of 
authority for a Florentine official. 

Now came a long period of re- 
pose, in which Barga had appa- 
rently no history, had leisure to 
listen to Fra Ercolano’s burning 
exhortations, to watch the building 
of his convent church and discuss 
the merits of the terra cotta pictures 
destined for its shrines. With the 
opening of the fifteenth century, 
however, the old troubles returned. 
In 1401 party strife ran high in 
Garfagnana between Guelf and 
Ghibelline ; some members of the 
latter faction hatched a conspiracy 
to wrest Barga from the Floren- 
tines and throw it into the hands 
of their own party. But the plot 
was discovered— probably by means 
of the Manfredi and Salvi, whose 
ladies, as we have seen, were privi- 
leged to sit within the chancel of 
the Duomo—and the Captain- 
General did speedy justice on the 
conspirators. 

Not yet had Barga seen the last 
of besieging armies, for in 1437 
the renowned Condottiere Piccinino 
marched on the town with a 
formidable force. He expected to 
obtain an easy victory, but the in- 
habitants received speedy succour 
from Florence. A pitched battle 
took place beneath the walls on the 
8th of February, 1437, and not only 
was the great leader compelled to 
raise the siege, but his army was 
ignominiously routed and put to 
flight with heavy losses of men and 
material. 

Again, a century later, in 1554, 
Barga was in great peril from open 
attack and underhand intrigue. 
Piero Strozzi marched from Siena 
to the Serchio valley in order to 
effect a junction with the French 
troops, under the Seigneur of For- 
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quevaulx, who were coming from 
Lombardy to his assistance. He 
halted at Ponte a Moriano, and 
decided to attempt the seizure 
of Barga in concert with the 
French, who were already near at 
hand. 

We learn from the historian 
Ammirato, that the Florentines 
and their Duke Cosimo had entire 
confidence in the men of Barga, 
knowing them to be ‘ accustomed to 
warfare and exceedingly courageous 
and trustworthy. But that this was not 
enough, seeing that the walls were old 
and weak, and that likewise there 
were certain fuorisciti who would 
have dearly liked to see their native 
place won over to the French side.’ 
Wherefore the Ducal Commissioner, 
Vincenzo Ridolfi, demanded aid of 
Fivizzano (another strong place in 
Garfagnana, some miles beyond 
Barga), and at no small risk and 
peril it sent the desired help. De 
Forquevaulx did his best to seduce 
the Barghigiani by depicting in 
glowing colours the splendid privi- 
leges and advantages that would 
accrue to thet on their joining the 
French cause. But the valiant 
mountaineers were incorruptible. 
They replied that they enjoyed 
great liberty under the gentle sway 
of Florence; they jeered at the 
proffered favours, and stated their 
resolve to defend their walls to the 
last extremity. Upon this the 
French general, having no leisure 
for a hazardous siege, thought it 
wiser to abandon the enterprise, and 
went on his way to join Strozzi’s 
army. Afterwards when the Medici 
dynasty was firmly established, the 
Barghigiani were relieved of all 
fear of losing their liberty. Their 
energy was turned into peaceful 
channels, trade and industry flour- 
ished, their population overflowed 
the walls and spread over the hill- 
sides. Now and again quarrels 
would burst out with their.old foes 
of Lucca concerning some question 
of frontier or rights of pasturage; 
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but these were passing shadows in 
no way affecting the prosperity of 
the little town. 

Indeed, owing to its immunity 
from octroi duty and from various 
taxes levied on its less fortunate 
neighbours, Barga, up to the year 
1859, when, with the rest of Tus- 
cany, it became part of the Italian 
kingdom, drove a thriving trade in 
smuggling, and not a few of its in- 
habitants bitterly regret what, to 
them, were the good old times. 
But even in these days of excessive 
taxation, Barga is still in better 
ease than the majority of commu- 
nities off the beaten track. Several 
silk mills and silk and felt manu- 
factories prosper there. Numerous 
flocks and herds are reared on its 
rich pastures, and wool and cheese 
are among its prominent sources of 
revenue. The Barga hemp, grown 
in the lowlands by the Serchio, is 
famed for its excellence, while the 
vineyards to the south of the town 
produce a sound wine of more than 
average quality. 

As for the air, it is so pure and 
elastic, that did the town offer the 
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commonest inducements to travellers 
in the shape of habitable inns, 
decent food, and means of convey- 
ance, it might prove a formidable 
rival to the hackneyed Baths of 
Lucca. For the narrow valley of 
the Lima with its oppressize, relax- 
ing climate, generally either too 
hot or too damp in the summer 
months, during which it is most 
frequented, owes the majority of 
its visitors to the fact of being the 
only country retreat within easy 
reach of Florence where creature 
comforts and good hotels may be 
found. Barga is invariably several 
degrees cooler than the Bagni, and 
is free from the heavy dews that 
make the latter so trying to many 
constitutions. Where, too, in the 
valley are there extended mountain 
views like those commanded from 
every side of Barga? And scattered 
over the surrounding hills are ham- 
lets, convents, and ruins of artistic 
and historic interest which are still 
unbroken ground to the tourist 
world. 


Linpa VILLARI. 
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CORONERS. 


WO years ago the office of 
Coroner was brought very pro- 
minently before the public through 
the erratic conduct of some coroners 
who insisted on holding inquests 
where none were necessary, but more 
especially by the abortiveness of the 
first inquest upon Mr. Bravo, and 
the extraordinary character of the 
second inquiry in that painful case. 
Lord Francis Hervey, taking ad- 
vantage of the public interest, 
brought the subject before the 
House of Commons, when he moved, 
in a speech of considerable ability, 
that ‘further legislation was de- 
sirable with regard to the qualifi- 
cation and appointment of coroners 
and the mode of holding inqnests.’ 
And so good a case for reform did 
he make out, that he was successful 
in obtaining from the Home Secre- 


tary a full admission of the neces- 
sity for reform and a pledge that 
the Government would deal with 


the matter. Mr. Cross’s speech 
on the occasion was much admired 
for its frank and outspoken can- 
dour. It was fully expected that 
another Session would not have 
been allowed to pass without an 
effort to remedy the admitted de- 
fects. Butduring the last Session the 
subject was never once mentioned. 
The Government had probably for- 
gotten all about it, and Lord 
Francis Hervey omitted to remind 
them of their obligation. Now, 
however, the attention of the public 
has been once more drawn in a 
pointed manner to the unsatis- 
factory method of conducting in- 
quests. The agitation in the Penge 
case was due in no little degree to 
the feeling that the mode of con- 
ducting post-mortem examinations, 
as shown in that case, was loose 
and unsatisfactory to a degree. It 
is very probable that the Legis- 


lature will be called upon this 
Session to provide a remedy for the 
evils inherent in the present system. 
Under these circumstances this may 
be considered an opportune moment 
for a consideration of the question. 

The office of Coroner is one of 
the oldest judicial offices in existence 
in this country. It dates from such 
remote antiquity that its origin is 
lost. The name is supposed to be 
(at least such was Coke’s opinion) 
a corond, ‘because he is an officer 
of the Crown and hath conuzance 
of some pleas which are called 
placita Corone.’ The generally ac- 
cepted idea is that the coroner's 
office is coeval with that of the 
sheriff, with whom, when the earls 
gave up the wardship of the coun- 
ties, he was appointed to keep the 
peace. Probably the first allusion 
to the office is in the time of King 
Alfred, subsequent to the division 
of the kingdom into counties, when 
we are told that the king punished 
with death a judge who sentenced 
a party to suffer death upon the 
coroner’s record without allowing 
the accused liberty to defend hin- 
self. This officer is also mentioned 
in the charter granted by King 
Athelstan to the Monastery of St. 
John of Beverley. 

There are three kinds of coro- 
ners: (1) those who are such 
virtute officti, such as the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
who is supreme coroner over all 
England, and the puisne judges of 
the same Court (or Division as it is 
now called), who are also sovereign 
coroners; (2) those who are such 
by commission or grant, as when 
under ancient charters the right to 
appoint coroners was given to cer- 
tain lords or boroughs over pat- 
ticular liberties ; and (3) those who 
are so by election. Of the second 
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class there are even to this day a 
considerable number whose juris- 
diction is limited by the original 
charter granting the privilege. 
Huntingdonshire, for instance, has 
five coroners, not one of whom is 
elected as in the counties generally, 
but who are all appointed by dif- 
ferent private individuals as lords 
of certain manors. But the majority 
of them are for boroughs that have 
not been affected by the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835. Generally 
speaking, however, the coroners for 
counties are elected in the mode 
prescribed by the 28 Edward III., 
st. 3, cap. 6, which provides that 
all ‘coroners of the counties shall 
be chosen in the full counties by 
the commons of the same counties,’ 
that is, by the freeholders assem- 
bled in the county court, presided 
over by the sheriff, and from that 
date to this the constituency 
has not been changed, and the 
office remains elective, which is not 
the case with any other judicial 
officer. We had inherited from 
our Saxon ancestors that high func- 
tion of local self-government—the 
election of our own judges; but 
under the Plantagenets the rights 
of the people were curtailed, and 
the prerogative of the sovereign ex- 
tended so far that, of all the judi- 
cial offices the appoimtments to 
which had ever been in the hands 
of the people, that of the coroner 
alone was permitted to be at the 
disposal of the community. In an- 
cient times our sturdy ancestors 
showed much wisdom in retaining 
in their own hands judicial appoint- 
ments, and the public interest often 
suffered when it was within the 
power of the Crown to appoint and 
remove judges at pleasure, and 
without any responsibility to the 
people. But at this day there 
could hardly be devised a worse 
way of appointing a judicial officer 
than by popular election, while the 
vesting of such appointments in the 
hands of responsible Ministers is 
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sufficient guarantee against im- 
proper appointments. We regret, 


though we can well appreciate the 
reasons, that the Home Secretary 
should have expressed his opinion 
that he had not the smallest wish 
to have the appointment vested in 
the Home Office. The appoint- 
ment ought undoubtedly to be in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor 
or the Home Secretary, or some 
other Minister responsible to Par- 
liament. 

For the various counties of Eng- 
land and Wales there are no less 
than 233 coroners, of whom 175 
are elected by the freeholders, and 
the remaining 58 in various ways 
by lords of manors, &c. In Derby- 
shire the possessor of the horn of 
Ulphus has the appointment of 
a coroner ; in Essex the tenants of 
amanor. The Dean and Chapter 
of Ely appoint one for Suffolk, and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
one for Northampton. In boroughs 
generally the appointment is in the 
town council, under the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act, but some of 
the unreformed corporations still 
appoint coroners. In Rye, Tenter- 
den, and Haverfordwest the mayor 
for the time being is coroner 
ex officio. Of borough coroners there 
are 99. The number of coroners 
is needlessly large, and might with 
advantage be reduced considerably, 
and they are very unequally dis- 
tributed or apportioned over the 
country. While Middlesex, com- 
prising as it does the metropolis, is 
sufficiently served with five coron- 
ers, Dorset has no less than eleven. 
Suffolk has five coroners for the 
county and seven borough coroners. 
Even Rutland has two. In _ bo- 
roughs the same inequality prevails. 
While Manchester and Liverpool 
have only one apiece, and there is 
no complaint that one is notenough, 
the small town of Malmesbury 
boasts of two. When reform comes 
the number will be reduced, and as 
a matter of course, in apportioning 
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the number for each county and 
borough, regard will be had to the 
past demand for the service of the 
coroner. This redistribution and 
reduction will also have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the costs of 
maintaining coroners. In the coun- 
ties they are now by statute paid 
by salary, but in boroughs they are 
still paid by fees. In the pay of 
coroners there is a wide divergence. 
In Middlesex there was paid in 1870, 
to five coroners, no less a sum than 
13,720l., one coroner taking by way 
of salary and expenses no less than 
5,800l. ; while the whole of Surrey, 
including as it does London south of 
the Thames, only spent 3,897/. upon 
its coroners. Altogether in 1870 
‘there was paid to county coroners 
the sum of 64,4711., and to borough 
coroners 15,629l., or a total expendi- 
ture of 80,1001. With so large an 
expenditure it would be very easy 
to make such an arrangement as 
would enable qualified and really 
competent men to be appointed to 
the office. 

And this leads us to the con- 
sideration of the qualification. 
The ancient qualification was the 
possession of land in the counties. 
The first Statute of Westminster, 
3 Edward L,, provided that coron- 
ers should be chosen ‘ of the most 
wise and discreet knights.’ This 
in the course of time became equi- 
valent to the possession of a certain 

uantity of land—a knight’s fee. 

riginally, doubtless, this was a wise 
provision enough, as it probably was 
the best for securing the services 
of men of intelligence and inde- 
pendence, who could not be bribed 
so easily as the petit gent com- 
plained of in the old statute. But for 
a judicial appointment the qualifi- 
cation is an absurd one (although 
it is still maintained for the magis- 
tracy), and indeed it is not now 
insisted upon. In boroughs there 
is no qualification whatever re- 
quired beyond the vague term of 
‘ fitness,’ and that the candidate be 
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not an alderman or town coun- 
cillor of the borough. Formerly 
when the old territorial qualifica- 
tion was upheld, and when the 
office was one of no little dignity, 
and no fee or pay was allowed to 
be taken, the coroners were gener- 
ally selected from amongst the 
principal men of the counties. 
Chaucer speaking of the Franklein 
Says : 

At Sessions there was he lord and sire, 
Ful often tyme he was knyght of the shire ; 
A shereve hadd he ben and a coronour, 
Was no wher swiche a worthy vavasour. 


And in the time of Edward III. a 
coroner was removed from office on 
the ground that he was only a mer- 
chant. But no sooner were fees 
and perquisites allowed than the 
office came to be sought for for its 
emoluments principally, whereby 
it lost much of its dignity, and 
now it is filled in the most promis- 
cuous manner by all sorts of people, 
but little regard being paid to their 
competency to discharge their du- 
ties. As to the qualification neces- 
sary, the words of the Home Secre- 
tary may be quoted with advantage, 
as they possess a significance which 
is not restricted to coroners, but may 
well be applied to all judicial offices, 
and should be urged in favour 
of the appointment of stipendiary 
magistrates, or at all events for the 
revival in its integrity of the ancient 
quorum. ‘In the case of an ap- 
pointment of an officer who had one 
of the highest judicial functions to 
perform, and who always held 
out his office as being older and 
higher than that of the magistrate, 
such an officer should,’ in Mr. 
Cross’s opinion, ‘have particular 
qualifications for his office. An 
inquest was a judicial inquiry, and 
the person presiding at it ought to 
have been trained as a lawyer, to 
be practised in weighing evidence, 
and in drawing the truth from the 
witnesses, so that he might guide 
the jury to a right conclusion. If 
therefore the law was altered, the 
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ualification for the office of coroner 
should be a knowledge of the law 
and some standing in the legal pro- 
fession.’ The soundness of these 
remarks will be readily admitted 
by all, except, perhaps, by the 
medical profession. The doctors 
claim that they possess the best 
qualifications for the office, inas- 
much as the end of an inquestis to 
find out the cause of death, and in 
many cases that this involves con- 
siderable medical knowledge. But 
really medical knowledge is not 
necessary, for wherever medical 
testimony is required to prove the 
cause of death it could be got, and 
when obtained it can be weighed 
by a qualified coroner and the jury 
like any other evidence, and the value 
of it better gauged by a trained 
lawyer than by a doctor, who might 
hold very pronounced views and 
crotchets of his own. On the legal 
qualification there was the greatest 
unanimity in the House, and it may 
therefore be taken as settled that 
when reform does take place it will 
be that none but lawyers shall hold 
the office. 

The mode of holding the inquest 
is also open to some objections. 
The coroner, immediately notice is 
given him of a violent death, 
casualty, or misadventure, must 
issue a precept to the constables of 
the parish or district to summon a 
jury. All persons so summoned are 
bound to appear. No particular 
qualification, as is the case with 
other jurors, is necessary. All that 
is required is that they be probi 
et legales homines. The number 
must exceed twelve, for, unlike 
other juries, it is not necessary that 
a verdict at a coroner’s inquest 
should be the unanimous verdict of 
the jury; provided that twelve 
agree, in which case the verdict of 
the majority is 2ccepted. Less than 
twelve on the jury would render 
the entire proceedings void. There 
is no reason why coroners’ juries 
should not be from the same 
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panel as other juries. There are 
some who would do away with the 
jury altogether, but in our opinion 
this would be a mistake. Had there 
been no jury in the first Bravo 
inquiry, it would have been simply 
impossible to have reopened the 
investigation, and the public would 
labour under the idea that there 
had been a gross miscarriage of 
justice. Others would have the 
number reduced to five, as in county 
courts; but speaking from some 
experience of county court juries 
we think it is the most unsatisfac- 
tory jury system which we have. 
Whether the number should be 
limited to twelve, and unanimity 
be required of them, as in all other 
trials, is another matter. There 
seems to us to be no valid reason 
why coroners’ inquests should in 
this respect be an exception to other 
criminal investigations. Further, 
the question has been raised as to 
whether it is not advisable to 
strengthen the coroner by the 
assistance of assessors. In making 
inquiries into colliery accidents and 
explosions it has been the practice of 
the Government toappointassessors. 
In naval matters before the Court 
of Admiralty the Court is assisted 
by brethren of the Trinity House ; 
and now under a recent statute, 
county court judges in cases in- 
volving any scientific knowledge 
are empowered to call in the aid of 
skilled assessors. We are not sure 
that it would not be a wise plan, if 
the same course was adopted in 
conducting inquests, especially 
where the death could only be 
accounted for by scientific and 
medical testimony. In the recent 
Penge case the agitation was in- 
duced to a great degree by the im- 
pression that the post-mortem exami- 
nation had been loosely conducted, 
and that the medical testimony 
was not conclusively satisfactory. 
If we are to avoid such unseemly 
agitations—which are really caleu- 
lated to decrease that implicit con- 
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fidence in the administration of 
justice which is its great strength— 
it is clear that some more satisfac- 
tory mode of conducting post- 
mortem examinations should be 
devised. And in this respect Dr. 
Southey recently in the columns of 
the Times did well to call attention 
to a system which prevails in 
Germany from which perhaps it 
will be possible for us to cull some- 
thing. In Germany a special 
judge appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into fatal casualties and 
violent deaths occupies the position 
a coroner does in this country. 
‘Onesuch judge isappointed toevery 
district, but he is assisted by a district 
physician attached to the Bureau 
of Medical Police. This physician 
is appointed by the State after due 
examination of his fitness. He is a 
gentleman of pathological experi- 
ence, versed in police inquiries, and 
paid by Government with a regular 
salary. In every case of sudden or 
violent death he is required to 
investigate the facts and to furnish 
the judge with a minute of them. 
In nine cases out of ten this minute 
is sufficient. The cause of death 
being self-evident, the painful 
necessity of a post-mortem is avoided. 
But should he deem a post-mortem 
necessary, he is obliged to make it, 
and a separate report of this is made 
to the judge. If there is sufficient 
evidence in these reports to suggest 
criminal culpability, the judge com- 
mits the case for trial; but should 
he be dissatisfied with the reports 
furnished by the district physician, 
he forwards them for the further 
advice and opinion of the Medical 
College of his province, or to the 
superior Medical College at Berlin. 
This final court of appeal upon 
the facts incorporates the highest 
talent and most matured medical 
experience in the land.’ If sucha 
system could not be adopted in 
this country—and we admit we 
should hardly care to leave so much 
to the medical inspector’s single 
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responsibility—there can be no 
reason whatever why the coroner 
should not have the power—and 
the expense wonld not be very 
great—to call ia the services of 
some eminent pathological doctor 
or skilled medical witness, instead 
of being restricted, as he now is, to 
the nearest local practitioner, who 
may have very little experience in 
cases of the kind he may be called 
upon to investigate. 

It is unfortunate, also, that in- 
quests should generally be held in 
public-houses with unseemly sur- 
roundings; but, as the Home Secre- 
tary said, inquests must be held 
somewhere, and public-houses fre- 
quently afford the only accommo. 
dation available. At the same time 
thereare grave objections to the hold- 
ing of inquests in private houses. 
The jury should view the body 
where it lay, and then adjourn to 
some public place, as a school-room, 
vestry hall, or even public-house. 
But a far more important matter is 
whether the inquiry should be open 
to the public or whether the coroner 
should have power to hold it pri- 
vately. At starting we may say 
that it is repugnant to all our no- 
tions to allow judicial inquiries to 
be conducted with closed doors; 
and it would require very strong 
arguments, stronger than any we 
have yet seen, which would justify 
a departure from the wholesome 
practice of holding judicial in- 
vestigations coram populo; but at 
the same time we cannot utterly 
discard such views as those ex- 
pressed by Lord Tenterden when 
the subject was brought up in court 
before him. He was of opinion 
that as an inquest was a preliminary 
inquiry in which the reputations of 
persons might unnecessarily be 
placed in jeopardy, it should be left 
to the discretion of the coroner 
whether it should be held openly 
or in private. At all events some 
control might be exercised over 
the publication of the reports without 
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the necessity of closing the doors. 
Such reports as were published dur- 
ing the Balham inquiry could only 
pander to a most prurient taste, 
and unnecessarily prolonged the 
inquiry, for eminent cross-examiuers 
would much curtail the scope of their 
examinations if they found their 
skill a little less advertised in the 

ress. The length to which all 
kinds of preliminary investigations 
are now spun is becoming a serious 
evil. Until quite recently magis- 
trates were satisfied with a primd 
facie case against a defendant to 
order his committal ; but now they 
frequently investigate minutely 
every detail of a case as if they 
had the final adjudication upon it. 
And one of the worst results of the 
Tichborne trials has been the end- 
less protraction of all sorts of trials, 
an evil which weighs heavily upon 
litigants themselves, and which also 
is calculated to become a serious 
burden upon the public. 


Since writing the above, the 
Government Bill for the creation 
of county financial boards has 
been printed, and it was with no 
little surprise we discovered that 
amongst its manifold provisions 
there are some clauses which pro- 
pose to alter the whole process of 
electing county coroners. It pro- 
poses to confer the appointment 
upon the county boards to be 
created. When a vacancy occurs 
the Lord Chancellor, on the peti- 
tion of two or more members of 
the county board, is to issue his 
writ to the board to proceed with 
the election of a coroner, and the 
board is thereupon to proceed to ap- 
point for the office a duly qualified 
person. But the Bill gives no clue 
whatever as to what is meant by 
the term ‘duly qualified person,’ so 
that for aught we know the definite 
opinion of the Home Secretary, to 
which allusion has already been 
made, may be entirely ignored. 
The proposal does not commend 
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itself. By changing and restricting 
the constituency merely, the pro- 
posed reform will simply lessen the 
costs of candidature, while it will 
land us probably in endless jobbery. 
It would certainly simplify the 
election, and render impossible 
perhaps the expenditure of 10,0001. 
to 12,000l., which the election of a 
coroner is said to have cost some 
candidates ; but there is nothing 
else in favour of the proposal. 
We are entirely opposed to judicial 
appointments being elective. It is 
not seemly for a person aspiring 
to a judicial office to have to drag 
himself through the mire of a 
canvass, than which we can conceive 
no process more humiliating, or to 
be induced to adopt the tricks and 
devices which nearly invariably 
attend electioneering contests ; 
while some attention paid to ap- 
pointments made by boards of 
guardians, quarter sessions, town 
councils, and other similar bodies 
has confirmed us in our opinion 
that such appointments are not 
always made with the sole view to 
the public good, but are frequently 
secured by very questionable means. 
If the question is to be solved at all, 
it should be dealt with thoroughly 
and satisfactorily, and not by a 
side wind or through an obscure 
clause in a Bill which has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. The appoint- 
ment should be in the hands of the 
Lord Chancellor or the Home Secre- 
tary; for our own part we would 
rather it were vested in the latter, 
for the sole reason that it would be 
more amenable to public opinion, as 
the Home Secretary is more directly 
answerable to the public than the 
Lord Chancellor, who is not brought 
so closely into contact. But even 
of far greater importance than in 
whom the power of appointment is 
to be vested is the question of 
qualification. The vague ‘fit and 


proper person,’ or ‘duly qualified 
person,’ of carelessly drawn Acts 
of Parliament, which may mean 
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anything or nothing, will not do: 
greater precision is required. The 
qualification should be clearly 
understood ; and there can hardly 
be a question that the view taken 
of it by Mr. Cross as expressed two 
sessions back is the view that 
should be adopted. As one would 
not entrust the building of his 
house to a tailor, or get his clothes 
made by a mason, so also justice 
should only be administered by 
men trained in its administration, 
conversant with the law which 
it is their duty to administer, 
and skilled in sifting and eliciting 
evidence upon which they are to 
act. The subject is of importance 
enough to require a separate treat- 
ment, and it had better be left alone 
than dealt with as proposed in the 
County Government Bill. But it 
should not be left alone. When 


we find the House of Commons, 
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with a unanimity which is not 
frequent, adopting a resolution that 
further legislation is desirable, and 
this too at the express desire of the 
Home Secretary, who wished the 
House to ‘affirm its deliberate 
opinion that the time had arrived 
when the office of coroner should 
be reformed,’ we are amply justified 
in urging upon Mr. Cross the fal- 
filment of his pledge ; and his hands 
do not appear to be so hampered 
this Session with other work, that 
he may not fairly be asked to essay 
the reform which he admitted he 
has had for years thought to be 
necessary. In any case it is not 
desirable that the change proposed 
in the County Government Bill 
should be adopted; for any com- 
promise of the kind will, without 
meeting the real evils, only delay 
the enactment of a solid reform. 


J. Rotanp PaHILuirs. 





THE BROAD CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


MONG the various forms of 
railway accidents with which 

the ingenuity of directors and em- 
ployés has made us familiar, it has 
been remarked that the obvious 
one of setting two trains to meet 
each other at full speed on the 
same rails has been but rarely re- 
sorted to. And in the same way, 
among the no less various forms of 
ecclesiastical disturbances to which 
the present age has become accus- 
tomed, there have been very few 
instances in which two clergymen 
of diametrically opposite principles 
have been set to preach and to 
officiate independently of each 
other in the same church. The 
wisdom of our ancestors, foreseeing, 
doubtless, the horrible consequences 
that would ensue, has provided 
against this direct form of collision 


by giving each clergyman not only 
supreme authority in his own 
church, but virtually a monopoly in 
his parish. And yet such a terri- 
ble meeting of the alkali and the 
acid (to vary the metaphor) has 


occurred. Amid the devices in- 
vented to aid in supplying the spiri- 
tual needs of the early years of this 
century, one was that of lecturers, 
who were to deliver themselves in 
the afternoon or evening, while 
the rector might be supposed to be 
reposing or dining, and who were, 
in some cases, elected by the 
parishioners and independent of the 
incumbent. Little did the good 
souls who invented this rather 
clumsy way of supplying the lack 
of service on the part of an indolent 
rector dream of the potent weapon 
they were placing in the hands of 
the lay folk, in a case where the 
rector was not indolent, but active 
im an unpopular direction. It is 
probable that in a certain well- 
known case of ritualism nearly 
twenty years ago, in the east of 


London, the parishioners would 
have been well content to mark their 
disapprobation by simply not going 
to church, had not their latent 
Protestantism been blown into a 
white heat by the fervid denuncia- 
tions of the afternoon lecturer. 
The riots, the body-guard of police 
who escorted the rector’s friends 
and the choir to and from the 
church, the ultimate withdrawal of 
the rector, all these things are now 
matter of history. What followed 
is instructive. During the in- 
terregnum, the then Bishop of the 
diocese, thinking that ‘ Hi motus 
animorum atque hec certamina 
tanta’ would be appeased, not 
‘ pulveris exigui jactu,’ but by the 
application of a little common 
sense, sent down as locum tenens a 
clergyman well known not only as 
a hard worker, but as the professor 
of a somewhat robust and uncon- 
ventional type of Christianity, who 
cared little about vestments, and 
who was ready to preach in a white 
gown, a black gown, or no gown at 
all. Theeffect on the minds of the 
parishioners was remarkable. They 
were simply puzzled. One of 
them complained naively and in all 
good faith, ‘We know the rector ; 
he is a Puseyite: and we know the 
lecturer ; he is a Protestant: but 
we can’t make this gentleman 
out.” They could understand a 
man who would be torn in pieces 
sooner than give up his vestments ; 
and they could understand a man 
who would tear another in pieces 
sooner than allow him to wear 
vestments; but a man who re- 
solutely declined either to tear or 
to be torn in pieces was beyond 
them altogether ; they had not seen 
or heard of his like before. 

Nor was it only in the east of 
London that this simple and easy 
classification of the Church of 
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England into two sections prevailed 
upto alate period. Itisnotmorethan 
twenty-five years ago that an Irish 
clergyman was heard to address to 
a lady, a perfect stranger to him, 
at a table d’héte on Sunday, the 
startling question: ‘ Pray, madam, 
are you High Church or Low 
Church?’ And later still, there 
were not wanting simple souls who, 
when they heard Essays and Re- 
views denounced by Evangelical 
clergymen, sighed over it as ‘this 
new Puseyite book.’ 

Now, however, it seems generally 
recognised that besides the High 
and Low Church parties, the 
Church of England contains a ter- 
tium quid, a residuum, to which so 
long ago as 1846 the late Mr. 
Conybeare, in his article on Church 
Parties, gave the name of the 
Broad Church. It is on this that, 
having already discussed the Evan- 
gelical and the High Church 
parties, we vow intend to offer 
some remarks. 

In doing so, however, we are 
met at once by this difficulty. In 
the case of the two parties of which 
we have already spoken, there is a 
distinct party organisation, with 
known leaders, an acknowledged 
literature, definite principles, well- 
marked objects, and a developed 
history, to which we can appeal ; 
whereas the Broad Church is 
rather a tendency than a party,' 
and though there are no doubt 
many books to which one may fairly 
apply the name, yet it can hardly 
be said to have either a literature 
or leaders or objects in the same 
sense as the other two great parties 
which divide the Church. If we 
were to ask a dozen persons, taken 
at random, to write down the names 
of the principal Broad Church 
writers, past and present, we might 
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probably get some such list of names 
as the following: Dr. Arnold, Mr. 
Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, Dean Stan- 
ley, Mr. Jowett, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, Mr. Haweis, and—if our 
neighbours over the border are ad- 
missible—Dr. Norman Macleod, 
Mr. Macleod Campbell, and Prin- 
cipal Tulloch. And if from these 
concrete theologians we set our- 
selves to abstract the Broad Church 
theology, it is evident that the bond 
of dogmatic agreement, which in 
the High Church and Evangelical 
parties is a very real one, is in this 
case entirely wanting. Nor would 
it be true to say that here the bond 
consists in the negation of dogma; 
it would be difficult anywhere to 
find more dogmatic theologians 
than Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, 
and Mr. Campbell; and if Dr. 
Arnold were now living, he would 
be reckoned as a champion of ortho- 
dox belief. Ari yet the popular 
phraseology, inexact as it may be, 
does express a fact; and though 
there is not a Broad Church party 
in the sense in which there is a 
High Church and a Low Church 
party, yet the Broad Church ele- 
ment is a very real and distinct one 
in the religious life of England. 
No Record or Church Times, happily, 
represents it in the press ; no tracts 
or tales commend it to the popular 
taste; no Simeon Trustees look after 
its interests in the way of patronage; 
no Church Association or Church 
Union consolidates its forces for 
attack or for defence. Yet it 
exists, not as an organisation, but 
as a power, a principle, a mode of 
thought, a way of looking at things, 
recognisable not unfrequently in 
those who are or think themselves 
most opposed to it, and it makes it- 
self felt, not by prosecutions, but 
by the gradually softening down of 


'*T have been feeling much about the tendencies of thought called “ rationalistic,” 
and the negative attitude of mind which those are occupying who are one to the eye as 
“‘ Broad,” rather because of their common claim for freedom of thought than because of 
much that is common in the result of their thinking. —McLeod Campbell, Life, vol. ii. 
p. 132. Again, p. 148: ‘They area party rather as asking freedom to think than as 


having formed thoughts.’ 
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asperities, by the springing up of a 
better understanding between ad- 
versaries, by a policy of ‘live and 
let live,’ which is gradually, but 
surely, superseding what may be 
called the ‘hewing Agag in 
pieces ’ policy, heretofore too much 
in vogue. 

It will, however, be convenient 
to speak in accordance with popu- 
lar use of the Broad Church Party ; 
and with this preliminary expla- 
nation we shall now proceed to 
discuss its origin, its principles and 
tendencies, and its probable future. 

The origin of the Broad Church 
contrasts very strikingly with that 
of the two great parties which have 
been discussed in previous articles. 
In the case of the Oxford movement, 
to which the High Church party 
in its modern form owes its exist- 
ence, the place, the year, almost 
the day of its birth, can be 
denoted; whatever it may have 
owed to other places and other men, 
its character was impressed upon 


it once for all by Oxford and John 


Henry Newman. And in like man- 
ner the Evangelical movement, 
though it is not connected with 
any one place or person, can yet be 
definitely traced to a few great 
leaders, for the most part more or 
less independent of each other, yet 
all working simultaneously on the 
same lines, John and Charles 
Wesley, Whitefield, Romaine, New- 
ton, Simeon, Scott, these, with 
one devout and honourable wo- 
man, Lady Huntingdon, are the 
names of the Evangelical Fathers. 
But the Broad Church or Liberal 
party in the Church of England 
had no founders. If we are to look 
anywhere for its fountain-head, it 
would probably be in the Common 
Room of Oriel College; yet neither 
Whately, nor Copleston, nor Arnold 
can be held responsible for the 
existence of the movement in any 
further sense than that they first 
in Oxford taught men to look 
things in the face, and to inquire 
and to think for themselves. Nor 
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is this the only or the most striking 
contrast between the later and the 
two earlier movements. These 
drew their seeds of life from within 
the Church, and went forth to in- 
fluence and convert the world; 
that was quickened into being 
mainly by non-theological forces 
working upon the Church, and 
sought rather to reconcile the 
Church to the world than to bring 
the world into subjection to the 
Church. And further, whereas the 
other two movements were simply 
the working out of distinct objects 
and a definite programme, the 
Broad Church movement has con- 
sisted rather in the unconscious 
and unforeseen development of a 
principle, the growth of a self- 
sown seed in accordance with the 
law of its being as modified by its 
surroundings. Nor will an impar- 
tial observer deny that this later 
movement is complementary to the 
others. Generalisations no doubt 
are as dangerous as they are tempt- 
ing; but if the Evangelical move- 
ment may fairly be connected with 
the affections, and the High Church 
with the imagination, the Broad 
Church may with no less justice be 
associated with the reason. 

It would, therefore, be impossible, 
even were this the place for it, to 
attempt anything like a history of 
the Broad Church movement. All 
that is possible is to take some few 
of the leading writers and thinkers 
who have, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, contributed to it, 
and to endeavour, as it were, by a 
succession of landmarks, to trace 
roughly its rise and progress. And 
first among these, if we were to go 
back to the last century, we might 
venture to name Bishop Butler. 
For he was, if not the first, cer- 
tainly the greatest of those who, 
while holding fast to the supreme 
authority of Scripture, have la- 
boured to assert and establish on 
an unassailable basis the autho- 
rity of reason in the sphere of 
religious thought and life. To 
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have shown that Christianity is not 
only proved by sufficient docu- 
mentary evidence, but also ante- 
cedently probable and reasonable ; 
to have ‘formed and concluded a 
happy alliance between faith and 
philosophy ;’ this would be enough 
to determine Bishop Butler’s place 
in the history of. religious thought. 
But as it would be derogatory to 
Shakespeare to claim him as the 
founder of a particular school of 
poetry, so it would be to Butler to 
associate his name with a special 
school of thought. And therefore 
it will be better to confine ourselves 
to writers of the present century, 
whose influence on contemporary 
thought, if exercised from a lower 
level, is yet more direct and more 
perceptible. And among these, first 
in order of time, if not of emi- 
nence, we may name Archbishop 
Whately. It may indeed not un- 
fairly be said, that Whately is the 
worst enemy to his own reputation. 
For in all that he wrote there is an 
air of calm infallibility, a tender 
compassion for all who are so un- 
happy as to differ from him,? and 
an indiscriminating admiration for 
all who agree with him, especially 
if they had the additional recom- 
mendation of being members of the 
Oriel Common Room, such as natu- 
rally predispose his readers to un- 
dervalue his real merits as an 
independent thinker. And yet the 
severely logical precision of his 
arguments, the real if somewhat 
ostentatious skill with which he 
dissects the arguments of his ad- 
versaries, the tone of manly com- 
mon sense which runs through his 
writings, entitle Whately to a 
high place among those who, in 
an age when most men were con- 
tent to accept things as they found 
them, set an example of inquiry. 
‘ Whately first taught me to think 
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for myself,’ is the emphatic testi- 
mony of so eminent and so distin- 
guished a witness as Dr. Newman. 
It would, of course, be an anachron- 
ism to call Whately a Broad 
Churchman; but he had this at 
least in common with the modern 
school which bears the name, that 
he was detested alike by High 
Churchmen and Evangelicals, be- 
cause he persisted in submitting 
their formulas to the test of argn- 
ment and common sense. 

Next to Archbishop Whately, it 
is natural to place his friend and 
contemporary Dr. Arnold. Much 
as the two men had in common in 
their honesty of mind, their love ot 
truth, and their hatred of shams 
and conventionalities, they yet dif- 
fered very widely in their intellec- 
tual constitutions and tendencies. 
If Whately’s mind was dialectical, 
Arnold’s was eminently (in the 
nobler Greek sense of the word) 
political. For him no less than for 


the High Church party, the pro- 


blem of the age was, how to regene- 
rate human society by realising in 
the nineteenth century the ideal of 
the Christian Church. But for them 
the ideal church involved a priest- 
hood: for him, a priesthood vitiated 
the whole idea of a church. And 
therefore with all the force and 
energy of his nature he strove after 
that democratic idea of the Church 
which seemed to him to be shadow- 
ed forth in the New Testament, 
which in theory is independent of 
any ministry whatever, and in which 
the priesthood pertains by right not 
to any ordained class, but to the 
whole community and to every indi- 
vidual contained in it. Arnold was 
no speculative theologian; upon 
the whole, he accepted the orthodox 
doctrines of Christianity as he found 
them; he saw indeed that the then 
prevalent view of the verbal inspi- 





2 Dr. Newman quotes the remark that ‘All Whately’s geese were swans.’ 
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be unjust to insinuate that Bishop Copleston, Bishop Hinds, Dr. Hawkins, and Arch- 
bishop King had anything in common with geese; but anyone who will turn over any 
of Whately’s works and note how these writers are quoted and requoted in the notes of 
almost every page, will see that in his estimation they were swans of the first magnitude 
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ration of Scripture was untenable, 
and with his perfectly open and 
candid mind he was ready to wel- 
come any new lights that offered 
themselves; but upon the whole 
his views were not very far from 
those of the modern Evangelicals ; 
and it gives a striking proof of the 
rapidity with which things have 
moved in the thirty-five years which 
haveelapsed since his death, when we 
remember that the principal deflec- 
tions from orthodoxy of which he,who 
was regarded as the chief of here- 
tics, was guilty, were, that he wished 
to remove the Athanasian Creed 
from the public services of the 
Church, and that he was at one time 
inclined to assign a late date to the 
Book of Daniel. Few indeed of 
those insoluble and perhaps unpro- 
fitable questions which sometimes 
occur to one’s mind are more inte- 
resting than this: if Arnold had 
lived till now—he would have been 
inhiseighty-third year—what would 
have been his position in relation to 
the advanced and rapidly advancing 
thought of the present day? We 
may be sure that he would have 
been ready to the last day of his 
life to ‘prove all things; that 
neither Essays and Reviews, nor 
Bishop Colenso, nor Supernatural 
Religion would have drawn an ana- 
thema from him, or have made 
him refuse to listen to argument ; 
yet a man does not ordinarily change 
his position much after fifty, and if 
Arnold had been now as he was 
thirty-five years ago, he would have 
been the Nestor of modern ortho- 
doxy. But the true life of men is 
continued in their work, and his 
work was to teach those who came 
after him to go through the world 
with their eyes open, to have hear- 
ing ears and teachable hearts, and 
to welcome light and truth as the 
best gifts of the Father of lights 
and the God of truth. 

If; after Arnold, we take, as an- 
other type of those who are com- 
monly classed together under the 
term Broad Churchmen, the name 
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of Frederick Denison Maurice, we 
shall see what widely different men 
popular usage has grouped together. 
For though Maurice was as true a 
social reformer as Arnold, the minds 
of the two men were cast in 
wholly different moulds. Arnold’s 
great aim was to restore a per- 
verted or neglected institution— 
the Christian Church; Maurice’s, 
to proclaim a forgotten truth, 
the universal Fatherhood of God. 
It is sometimes assumed that the 
Broad Church school is _ anti- 
dogmatic ; if so, Maurice, as indeed 
he himself said,was no Broad Church- 
man, for he was a dogmatist if ever 
man was. A dogmatist, not indeed 
in the sense of forcing hisown dogma 
upon everyone, for he was never weary 
of trying to understand and to learn 
from men of the most opposite 
views to his own, but in the sense 
of basing everything upon a defi- 
nite, precise creed. The accusation 
often broughtagainst Maurice that he 
is obscure, and that it is impossible to 
grasp his meaning, arises in great 
measure from his reverence for 
Scripture, and for the creeds and 
formularies of the Church, which 
led him to try to force his thought 
into the old channels, and in all 
good faith to read his own meaning 
into the Bible and the creeds. 
Maurice was in fact a prophet. 
His thoughts were too big for his 
words, and so his utterances, being 
often over-full of meaning, seemed 
to the general mind to have no 
meaning, or an uncertain one. He 
needed an interpreter, and he found 
an illustrious one in Kingsley. 
Charles Kingsley’s strongly marked 
individuality has somewhat ob- 
scured his relation to the teacher 
whom he used to call his ‘ dear 
Master ;’ but it is certain that as a 
theologian his chief work was to 
present Maurice’s teaching in a 
striking and popular form. Not, of 
course, that Kingsley was a mere 
repetition of Maurice ; he had much 
in him which came from quite other 
sources; but it is the strongest tes- 
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timony both to Maurice’s strength 
and to Kingsley’s modesty, that two 
men so different by nature should 
have stood to each other in the re- 
lation of master and disciple. For 
in truth Kingsley had a very narrow 
escape of being a High Churchman; 
even at a distance he felt the attrac- 
tive force of Newman’s influence, 
and had he been at Oxford instead 
of at Cambridge, it can hardly be 
doubted that he would have found 
it too strong for resistance ; and in 
fact a High Churchman he was in 
the good sense of the term to his 
life’s end. ‘Iam nothing, if nota 
priest,’ was his own most true esti- 
mate of himself; a priest widely 
differing, no doubt, from the young 
gentlemen whom one meets now- 
a-days in the streets, and who, in 
their Priests’ hats and keiridmatia,® 
quite outdo the Roman variety; 
but a priest in the true sense, as a 
spiritual director and confessor not 
of sentimental women but of strong 
men, and as one to whom all life 
and all nature was a sacrament, and 
all work a eucharistic worship. 
Yet if Kingsley was a High Church- 
man in respect of magnifying his 
office, and of an intense loyalty to the 
spiritual army of which he was an 
officer, he was the broadest of Broad 
Churchmen in his fervent sympathy 
with whatever is good and true 
and just wherever he found it, in 
his openness of mind and readiness 
to learn of persons even the most 
opposed to him, and in the eagerness 
with which he laid hold on points 
of agreement with those with whom 
he might be supposed to have little 
incommon. The Church of which 
he was a priest was a very catholic 
one, as is witnessed by his corre- 
spondence with John Stuart Mill, 
Thomas Cooper, and other ‘ dan- 
gerous’ characters. 

We have mentioned these lead- 
ing names as landmarks in the past 
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history of the Broad Church move- 
ment, and also as incidentally illus- 
trating what has been already re- 
marked, as to the impossibility of 
constructing, in this case, any kind 
of party programme cr formula of 
agreement, such as might easily be 
framed for the High Church and 
Evangelical parties. Are we, then, 
to conclude that what we have 
agreed to call the Broad Church 
party is a mere fortuitous con- 
course of persons too eccentric or 
too self-willed to submit to the dis- 
cipline and obedience which would 
be required of them elsewhere? 
By no means. If the names which 
have been mentioned be taken as 
specimens of the past, and some 
well-known and prominent living 
persons be added to them, it will not 
be difficult to arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that while the other two may 
be classed together as the parties of 
authority, the Broad Church is the 
party of inquiry. Not that the 
latter bows to no authority at all, 
nor yet that the former entirely 
close their minds against inquiry ; 
but the characteristic of the one 
party is to believe as a consequence 
of inquiry, of the others to believe 
without inquiry. And as it is on 
this point that the difference be- 
tween the High Church and Evan- 
gelicals on the one hand, and the 
Broad Church on the other, really 
turns, we shall endeavour to bring 
it out in somewhat more of detail. 
Religion being definable as that 
which regulates our relations with 
the Unseen, it follows that it must 
rest upon some evidence short of 
that of the senses. Such evidence 
may be roughly divided into Au- 
thority, for which others are re- 
sponsible; and Inquiry, for which 
we are ourselves responsible. For 
the first fifteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, its evidence consisted in the 
authority of the Church. That this 


‘The Keiridmation, a new cloak for the 


clergy, combining comfort and elegance.’ There are ample materials in the present day 
for a new and enlarged edition of Sartor Resartus. 
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should be the case from the first, 
was inevitable. The first converts 
to the new faith accepted certain 
facts concerning its Founder, be- 
cause they were assured of them by 
persons who seemed to them cre- 
dible ; and as the Church gradually 
organised itself, it claimed as a cor- 
porate society to speak with a voice 
of authority. The tendency of 
modern criticism to assign to the 
general reception of the present 
canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment a date as late as the end of 
the second century, of course makes 
the authority of the Church during 
that period the sole ground of belief 
for the Christians of that day. It 
is probable that the authority of 
the Church would have gone on 
unquestioned much longer than it 
did, had it not been extended far 
beyond its legitimate province, and 
been employed for the advancement 
of the power of the priesthood, and 
for the support of corrupt institu- 
tions. But in the sixteenth century 
it became evident that the authority 
of the Church could no longer 
be maintained in face of the le- 
gends and abuses to which it was 
pledged; and first a few leaders 
and then the many began to think 
and to inquire for themselves. The 
inquiry, however, did not extend 
to the question of the Divine au- 
thority of Christianity: that was 
assumed on all hands ; the question 
was, on what is it to be based if 
not on the authority of the Church ? 
The answer was obvious: from al- 
most the earliest times, the Church 
had guaranteed certain documents 
as the primitive records of Christi- 
anity ; they had been incorporated 
into her services, and had been 
appealed to as the ultimate autho- 
rity on doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
questions ; here, then, was the sub- 
stitute for the authority of the 
Church, an authority not liable to 
change, not accessible to human 
passions, open and intelligible to 
all. Accordingly, Scripture took the 
place of the Church as the ultimate 
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basis of belief forthe Reformed Com- 
munions. Sothat while the Roman 
Catholic believes on the authority 
of the Church, the High Churchman 
believes on the authority of Scrip- 
ture as tanght and interpreted by 
the Church, and the Low Church- 
man on the sole authority of Scrip- 
ture. But then the Low Church- 
man is liable to be met by this 
difficulty. You base Christianity 
on the authority of Scripture: 
but on what do you base the 
authority of Scripture? The less 
instructed Evangelical would meet 
the question by the simple as- 
sertion that the Bible is the 
Word of God; not perceiving that 
this assertion carries only such 
weight as his individual opinion 
may be entitled to. Those of the 
party who are somewhat more en 
rapport with theological literature 
would reply, that the authority of the 
Church is limited to the office of 
guaranteeing the Bible; that the 
Church is (in the words of the 20th 
Article) ‘a witness and keeper of 
holy Writ,’ and that with this her 
function ceases, and the authority 
of Scripture stands alone and su- 
reme. This solution of the diffi- 
culty satisfied men’s minds com- 
pletely till quite recently, and it 
satisies many now: questions of 
external and internal evidence, of 
comparative criticism, of the rela- 
tion of the different books to each 
other, have hardly as yet reached 
beyond professed scholars; the 
theory has few difficulties on the 
surface, and it falls in with the High 
Church reverence for the Church, 
and with the Low Church reverence 
for Scripture: and it relieves men 
of the responsibility of thinking for 
themselves. Butavery littlethought 
will show that this theory depends 
on the truth of one of two alternative 
premisses: either the early Church 
was specially qualified for literary 
criticism, of which there is certainly 
no proof, or it was supernaturally 
inspired to select certain books 
as authentic and to reject others. 
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This latter view will of course be 
readily accepted by High Church- 
men, and perhaps, though hesita- 
tingly and with qualifications, by 
Evangelicals: if true, it of course at 
once supersedes all the apparatus 
eriticus by which theological wri- 
ters have endeavoured to maintain 
the authenticity of the canonical 
books, but it also raises the ques- 
tion, if the Church was thus 
supernaturally inspired, what rea- 
son is there for supposing that it 
was so only for a special purpose, 
or that the inspiration ceased 
when this function was fulfilled ? 
But if this special inspiration of 
the Church is a mere assumption 
based on ecclesiastical tradition, it 
becomes clear that upon each gene- 
ration of Christians there rests the 
responsibility of making good its 
own position, of inquiring into the 
bases of its belief, and of resting con- 
tent with no mere makeshift and con- 
ventional grounds of assent, but such 
only as will command the respect of 
the best intellects of the day. There 
are, indeed, times when a simple 
acquiescence in the existing forms 
of belief is all that seems attain- 
able; there are persons, and they 
probably the majority of men at 
all times, whose best course is to 
accept the authority of whatever 
Church or teacher seems to them 
most worthy of confidence, although 
(as Whately long ago pointed out) 
such an acceptance of the autho- 
rity even of an infallible Church 
involves an act of private judgment 
once for all. But in an age like 
the present, when all institutions, 
however venerable, all opinions, 
however deeply rooted, all books, 
however ancient, must stand the 
test of the most searching criticism 
and inquiry, it seems hopeless to 
endeavour to exempt those books 
alone which are avowedly the most 
important, and, while all other 
human interests are regarded as 
insecure until they have been in- 
vestigated with a minuteness pro- 
portionate to their importance, to 
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base religion alone upon a founda- 
tion of tradition and authority. 
And here we have the explanation 
of the Broad Church movement. 
It is true that neither of the other 
parties have ventured in set terms 
to forbid or to discourage inquiry, 
they are willing to promote it, so 
far as it strengthens their own 
cause, but the man who enters 
upon a theological inquiry as a 
High Churchman or an Evangelical 
does so with a foregone conclusion ; 
the moment he begins to inquire, 
not for arguments to support a 
position, but with a simple desire 
to know the truth, that moment 
he becomes, not necessarily in his 
conclusions, but in his principles 
and method, what is called a Broad 
Churchman. 

Here, then, we seem to have 
arrived not indeed at a definition, 
but at some kind of approximate 
description of what constitutes a 
Broad Churchman, and at an ex- 
planation of the fact already noted, 
that no sort of doctrinal formula or 
~~ creed can be drawn up for the 

road Church,such as has often been 
put forth, for instance, by the Evan- 
gelical party. A Broad Churchman 
(if we are to use the term) is one 
who, whatever his views on this or 
that department of theological be- 
lief may be, has not accepted them 
second-hand or on the authority of 
a church or a party or a teacher, 
but has, so far as in him lay, ham- 
mered them out painfully for him- 
self by the sweat of his brow, and 
has, so far as the faculty and the 
opportunity was given him, pa- 
tiently proved all things before 
accepting anything into his mental 
armoury. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that such a man will neces- 
sarily be wanting in reverence for 
authority; very often he will be 
thankfal to bow with the whole al- 
legiance of his heart to any au- 
thority which he has proved trust- 
worthy ; but an authority of mere 
assertion, the authority which says, 
I am the infallible Pope, or This is 
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the Catholic Faith, or We are the 
Evangelical Believers, this autho- 
rity he will treat simply as a start- 
ing point for inquiry, nowise as a 
conclusive or final settlement. 

And in so doing, it must be re- 
membered that he is but carrying out 
to its legitimate conclusion the fun- 
damental principles of the Reforma- 
tion, When Lutherand Calvinonthe 
Continent, and Cranmer and Parker 
in this country, cut the Church 
adrift from the Roman moorings, 
they had no intention to ‘let her 
drive;’ they thought only of making 
her fast to a safer anchorage. But 
there must have been some even at 
that time, notably Erasmus,‘ who 
discerned that the same principle 
which justified the inquiry into 
the Papal claims justified inquiry 
into all claims of whatever kind, 
and that the right of private judg- 
ment could not mean only the right 
of judging that the Pope is wrong, 
and the Augsburg Confession or 
the Thirty-nine Articles are right. 
High Churchmen, indeed, quite 
justly from their standpoint, deny 
the right of private judgment. 
They say very plausibly, how is 
it possible that persons who have 
had no theological training, who 
cannot read the New Testament 
except in a translation, who know 
nothing of Church history, nothing 
of the history of doctrine, should 
judge for themselves on the most 
difficult and profound questions, 
questions which have exercised the 
intellects of theological experts in 
all ages? Dr. Hook’s sermon on 
the text, ‘ Hear the Church,’ which 
is commonly asserted and believed 
to have cost him a bishopric, or 
rather to have cost the Church a 
bishop, was an expression, far 
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milder than many which have been 
heard since, of the doctrine that 
individual Christians have no right 
to judge for themselves, that the 
Church is the Divinely appointed 
teacher for all men. And when, 
in view of the fact that ‘there are 
many Churches, and that all do 
not speak by any means with the 
same voice, we ask, ‘ What Church 
is it, then, whose teaching we are 
to receive?’ we are told that in 
theory it is the whole (Episcopal) 
Church throughout the world, 
but that practically for us it is 
the Church of England. If, in- 
deed, we are so. unfortunate as to 
have been born and brought up 
outside the pale of the Church of 
England, then the case is widely 
different : then we are not by any 
means to ‘hear the Church’ in 
the sense of accepting the teach- 
ing of the religious body in which 
Providence (or the error of our 
ancestors) has placed us, but we 
are to perform a great act of pri- 
vate judgment, which will of course 
issue in our submission to the true 
Church. A native (say) of Ger- 
many is in a still more unhappy 
position, for he has to choose be- 
tween a regularly constituted Epi- 
scopal Church which teaches doc- 
trine which the Church of England 
condemns, and a non-Episcopal 
and therefore illegitimate Church 
teaching doctrine substantially 
identical with that of the Church 
of England. The Evangelical party, 
on the whole, manage to avoid the 
inconsistencies of the High Church, 
by being less stringent as to Epi- 
scopacy and Church authority, and 
permitting somewhat more—in ap- 
pearance at least—of private judg- 
ment; yet they, too, have a diffi- 


* The words of Erasmus are very remarkable as an anticipation by three centuries of 
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cult position to maintain. For 
while unable as Protestants to deny 
the right of private judgment, they 
yet refuse to allow the exercise of 
that right with reference to the 
Scriptures, whose canonicity they 
base upon the authority of the 
Church, an authority which they 
nevertheless deny to be infallible, 
and which they refuse to acknow- 
ledge with respect to any other 
subject. 

It appears, therefore, that even 
by those who submit in the fullest 
sense to the authority of the Church, 
a great act of private judgment 
must be performed once for all in 
making that submission ; and that 
for those who do not so submit, there 
is no escape from the responsibility 
of thinking and deciding for them- 
selves. Still, however, we have not 
replied to the objection stated above, 
How are ordinary Christians with- 
out special theological training to 
meet this responsibility? ‘ Cuique 
in sua arte credendum’ is a principle 


which we all acknowledge in all 
other subject-matter; why are we 
to refuse to accept the judgment 
of theologians, or of the Church, 


on theology? Well, it must of 
course be admitted that the judg- 
ment of all or the great majority 
of Christian people, has immense 
weight on all questions of morality ; 
he who should maintain that to be 
right which the universal voice of 
Christians had decided to be mo- 
rally wrong, would be almost cer- 
tainly in error; and it must be 
admitted further, that if religion 
consists in the right apprehension 
of technical points of theology, or- 
dinary persons are not competent 
to judge of religious questions; but 
if, as men are now-a-days coming 
more and more to believe, religion 
consists mainly in a right state of 
the affections and right conduct, 
then it is quite possible for the 
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majority of Christian men either 
to leave on one side what are called 
the religious questions of the day, 
or, without making a complete 
and exhaustive study of them, to 
form such a provisional and—so 
to say—unprofessional opinion on 
them, as they do upon many other 
questions of practical interest. 
Many a man, without any scientific 
medical study, forms an opinion 
sufficient for his own practical pur. 
poses on the relative merits of 
homeopathy and allopathy ; many 
a man who has never looked into a 
blue book has yet, by an intelligent 
study of political speeches and wri- 
tings, formed a sufficient opinion on 
politics to qualify him to perform 
the functions of a citizen; and in 
the same way a man who wishes to 
form opinions on religious ques- 
tions, not in the heated spirit of a 
partisan, but in the calm temper of 
an inquirer anxious simply to at- 
tain to such truth as is within his 
reach, may become, not indeed a 
scientific theologian, but sufficiently 
informed on theological matters to 
work out, not certainty, but a prac- 
ticable standing ground. Such a 
man, indeed, will seem to some 
persons in a very unsatisfactory 
position compared with the man 
who accepts without inquiry what- 
ever his Church, or his favourite 
religious paper, or his minister tells 
him, and who, taking his theo- 
logical system en bloc, has no diffi- 
culty about details; he will often 
have to be silent, or to speak with 
hesitation, with qualifications and 
reserves, while others are filling 
the general ear with loud, and broad, 
and dogmatic assertions; but he 
will feel that his doubts ° are better 
than their certainties, and that the 
fuith which a man has earned is 
worth more than that which he has 
inherited. 

But it is easy to foresee the ob- 


‘I do think 


that one might safely say [of Arnold] as some one did of some other, One had better 
have Arnold's doubts than most men’s certainties.” ’ 
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jection, Do you, then, mean to assert 
that everyone who thinks for him- 
self will necessarily come to the con- 
clusions which are commonly classed 
under the term Broad Church 
views? Assuredly not; many High 
Churchmen and some of the mo- 
dern Evangelical school are men of 
active and inquiring minds. But 
still it remains true that the prin- 
ciple of both these schools is to bid 
men to accept their religion on au- 
thority ; the principle of the Broad 
Church is to encourage them to 
inquire and think for themselves. 
It is quite conceivable that a man’s 
inquiry may lead him to submit to 
authority in its strongest form by 
joining the Church of Rome; but 
then he is seething the kid in 
its mother’s milk, using inquiry to 
stifle inquiry. Yet even he cannot be 
altogether in the position of a man 
who has never thought at all; his 
belief is his own in a way that the 
other’s is not. But, on the other 
hand, if his use of reason leads 
him to use reason more, if by think- 
ing for himself he learnsto think ques- 
tions out, and to hold himself and no 
one else responsible for his opinions, 
and if at the same time he learns to 
hold his opinions modestly, and as 
it were provisionally, and to enter 
into other men’s points of view, 
then he is in the best sense of the 
term a Broad Churchman, because 
he has learnt that a man is respon- 
sible for his own belief, and that 
we must be like little children, as 
in other respects so in their keenness 
in inquiring and eagerness to learn, 
in order to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The Broad Church movement in 
fact, if the view which we have taken 
of it is the true one, is the carry- 
ing into the province of theology 
of the principle that our know- 
ledge must rest not upon arbitrary 
assumptions, but upon investigation 
and proof; scientific proof in scien- 
tific subjects, moral or probable 
evidence where the subject-matter 
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admits of no other. And hence 
undoubtedly one danger of the 
Broad Church school is the too 
exclusive attention to the intellec- 
tual side of religion. It can hardly 
be denied that the Broad Church 
party has as yet been less suc- 
cessful than the other two sec- 
tions of the Church in developing 
the devotional or saintly side of the 
religious life. It has produced 
clear thinkers, earnest and devoted 
workers, skilful organisers, able 
preachers ; it has not hitherto pro- 
duced in the same proportion men 
of eminently saintly character. It 
may be that in some, as in Arnold 
and Maurice, the devotional ele- 
ment has been fully developed, but 
has been overshadowed in the popu- 
lar estimate by the active or the in- 
tellectual side of the life: certainly 
such men as Arnold, Frederick 
Robertson, and Bishop Cotton, not 
to mention eminent living examples, 
are enough to show that liberal 
views in religion are not incom- 
patible with great saintliness of 
life ; still the fact remains that here 
lies the danger. If Broad Church- 
men, men of inquiring and active 
minds, men anxious to learn for 
themselves and to teach others 
whatever new aspect of truth may 
be revealed by the progress of 
science, or by the course of history, 
or by the experience of succeeding 
generations, will at the same time 
emulate the depth of personal re- 
ligion which characterised the old 
Evangelicals, and the keen sense of 
corporate life and the reverence for 
all by which that corporate life is 
set forth, which is the best feature 
of High Churchmen, then they 
have a great future before them. 
For the old Evangelical formulas 
have for the most part become 
formulas merely, and are as chaff 
out of which the grain has been 
long ago threshed and stored else- 
where, and the life of the great 
High Church movement has to a 
large extent passed out of it, and 
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left behind a system of forms and 
observances helpful perhaps to 
some but unmeaning to most, or 
else has developed into a sacerdo- 
talism such as is sure in the long 
run to disgust thinking men. Both 
these two parties in different de- 
remind us of the strong saying 
of Edward Irving, that when the 
Spirit of God departs from any 
system or set of opinions, they 
wither like a sapless tree. The 
striking and increasing predomi- 
nance of women over men in the 
congregations of both High and 
Low Churches is a phenomenon 
which our divines would do well 
to lay to heart. And it isa fact 
that where broad and liberal teach- 
ing has been set before people in 
conjunction with real spirituality 
and with honest work, there men of 
intelligence have been attracted and 
influenced in a way that they have 
not been elsewhere. But mere intel- 
lectual disquisitions will not do it ; 
mere negatious will not do it; what 
men desire, and what, as things 
are, they too seldom get, is some 
reasonable guidance in the diffi- 
culties and temptations of daily 
life, and some helps towards solving 
for themselves the religious pro- 
blems which more or less press 
upon them. A Broad Churchman 
ought to be broad enongh to em- 
brace within his own much of the 
Evangelical, much also of the High 
Church system; he believes that 
Revelation is not given once for all, 
but that it is given in various pro- 
portions and under various aspects 
to each generation; and that if 
neither the fourth nor the sixteenth 
century had a monopoly of the 
truth, still less has the nineteenth. 
If we were called upon to offer 
any advice to the Broad Church 
party, it would be: Continue to be 
liberal, continue to be open-minded, 
continue to inquire, but do not cease 
to be religious. Cherish boundless 
hopes for the future, but do not 
cease to reverence the past. The 
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religious instinct was never stronger 
in English people than it is at pre- 
sent : if you compel us to choose be- 
tween religion and liberal thought, 
most of us will choose the former, 
Dogmatic systems have not much 
hold upon the minds of most men, 
but men do ask for help to lead a reli- 
gious life. And the danger is, that 
if, as in France, the party of thought 
proves hostile to religion, the party 
of religion will, as in France, be- 
come more and more hostile to 
thought, and will betake itself to 
puerile superstitions and anile abuse. 
In an age of much inquiry there 
will inevitably be sharp opposition, 
and there will be need of much 
mutnal forbearance. The growth ot 
tolerance in the present day gives 
reason to hope that men will learn 
to respect each other’s religious 
convictions; that High Churchmen 
will no longer wish to put Broad 
Churchmen out of the synagogue, 
and that Broad Churchmen will 
no longer startle and shock High 
Churchmen by letting off their 
theories like theological crackers in 
the most provocative form. Each 
school has, we may hope, its own 
special mission, its own work to do, 
that neither of the others can do 
equally well; and assuredly, in an 
age when elsewhere the choice lies 
between Ultramontanism and secu- 
larism, it would be unwise for any 
section of the Church to endeavour 
to narrow the religious standing- 
ground by driving out its opponents. 
Do not supplant the narrowness 
of dogmatism by the narrowness 
of anti-dogmatism: knowledge is 
good, freedom from superstition is 
good, inquiry is good, but charity 
and mutual forbearance are better ; 
and whichever section of the Church 
is found in the long run to have been 
most temperate in argument, most 
free from bitterness, and to have 
laboured most: earnestly for peace, 
will have at least a very strong 
presumption in its favour. 


R. E. B. 





A GREAT AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. 


T is high time that the attention 

of all English tenant-farmers and 
all English landowners—who are 
equally interested—should be drawn 
to the rapidly increasing imports of 
French agricultural produce. <A 
trade has grown up, silently and 
yet speedily, which threatens before 
long to interfere with the position 
of farming in this country. If it 
continues to develop at the same 
rate, the English cultivator must be 
driven out of the market; and while 
the principle of free competition 
has firmly established itself, still, 
at the same time, that is no argu- 
ment in favour of calmly closing 
our eyes, and refusing to modify 
the practice of farming in order 
that our neighbours may reap the 
benefit of their superior acuteness. 
In plain words, if the English 
farmer does not awaken and bestir 
himself, he is likely to be beaten at 
his own business; and he should 
recollect that in these days an in- 
dustry once lost does not readily 
return. A vast and continuous 
stream of French cheese, French 
butter, French eges, vegetables, 
&c. is pouring day after day across 
the Channel. We read that ‘ our 
artillery and baggage waggons are 
largely horsed with animals from 
France,’ and in many counties 
farms are worked with cart horses 
imported from the opposite shore. 
At the same moment we are told 
that the live stock in this country 
has decreased ; that beef had better 
be abandoned for mutton ; that 
turnips, upon which crop so much 
of our farming is based, are a mis- 
take; that corn-growing is a 
failure, the farms crying out for 
tenants; in short, that grazing 
pure and simple, i.e. apart from 
breeding, and the dairy for sending 
milk to London, are the only 


profitable sections of the business 
of agriculture now remaining. The 
drift of which is, that farming 
in the old style and old mean- 
ing of the word, can only be 
successfully carried on in those 
countries where, as in America, 
there are vast regions of cheaply 
rented land, from which both corn 
and meat can be raised with little 
outlay ; that in countries like ours, 
where the area of the soil is limited, 
and the pressure of pecuniary bur- 
dens placed upon it enormously 
high, where population increases 
with marvellous rapidity, and con- 
stantly tends to mass itself in cities, 
the only profitable farming possible 
is that which is somewhat con- 
temptuously called the ‘kitchen 
garden’ system. If this be so, 
then these importations of cheese, 
butter, and so on, must not be 
looked upon as merely minor 
matters to be safely dismissed from 
thought, while we rest under the 
ample shadow of the short-horn. 
They must be regarded as a pre- 
monitory sign of the future, and 
not altogether ofevil augury. For 
it cannot possibly be that an in- 
crease of population, which means 
an increased demand for food, can 
be fatal to the class whose business 
it is to supply that food ; it must 
rather act as a positive benefit, if 
only—and here is the point—they 
will manage to meet the altered 
conditions. They are nearer tu 
our great cities than their French 
competitors, consequently the tran- 
sit is quicker avd cheaper, and 
there is no sea passage, so that the 
advantage really lies with them if 
they will seize it. But for some 
years now they have supinely per- 
mitted the trade to pass out of 
their hands. 

That this is a fact, may be 
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ascertained by inquiring at the 
shops in any ordinary provincial 
town. Ask for butter, and you 
are supplied with what the grocer 
will candidly confess is Brittany. 
Now Brittany butter, as we shall 
see presently, is one of the poorest 
kinds that leave the Continent— 
that is, speaking in a general sense ; 
there may be one or more special 
brands—yet poor or moderately 
good Brittany butter is purchased 
in preference, and forms the mass 
of the grocer’s store. If asked if he 
has any butter made in the vicinity, 
he will reply that he has indeed a 
very small quantity sent in weekly 
from one or two farms, but it is 
wholly absorbed by three or four of 
his customers who are high up in 
the local social scale. He has also 
a little butter of secondary quality 
made in the neighbourhood; he 
cannot recommend it: you taste it 
and are disgusted. Practically, 
therefore, the butter supply of the 
town comesfrom abroad. Yet you 
are in the midst ofa beautiful dairy 
country, green meadows with run- 
ning brooks that cattle love are all 
around, and the cattle are there 
too, yet there is no _ butter. 
Why is it? Well, the milk goes 
to London. But surely all the 
country cannot send its milk to 
London—there must be an end 
to the quantity required some 
day. He has cheese? Yes, he 
has cheese, i.e. American or 
Canadian; of cheese made in the 
locality none; people do not like 
it; this is not one of those special 
districts where a special cheese is 
made, and as for the old thin cheese, 
why the foreign make sells three 
times as readily. Now change the 
scene to London, and proceed to a 
provision depét in any of the lead- 
ing thoroughfares. 

In the window will be seen the 
words Gruyére, Gorgonzola, Par- 
mesan, Roquefort, Camembert, Brie, 
Bondon, &c., prominently displayed. 
A huge Gruyére with a piece cut 
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out to exhibit its texture, several 
Roquefort cheeses cut in half to 
show the blue mould beloved by 
the epicure, piles of little Camem- 
bert creams, these are artistically 
stacked to draw customers to the 
door. Step in, and you are pre- 
sented with a card of prices, upon 
which will be found a long list of 
French, Swiss, Italian, and German 
cheeses. They have Cheddar? 
Oh, yes; but an inspection quickly 
satisfies the visitor that it is not of 
English manufacture. Cheddar can 
be got, but it is not here ready for 
sale. Further inquiry will elucidate 
the fact that of the cheese eaten in 
London pretty nearly one-half comes 
from America and the other half 
from the Continent. Stilton holds 
its own; Cheddar, too, when it can 
be got; but the mass of the cheese 
is foreign. Neither is it a matter 
of price, for much of the Conti- 
nental cheese is the reverse of 
cheap ; the favourite Roquefort, for 
instance, is two shillings a pound. 
It is the same with the butter. 
Here are the finer sorts of Brittany 
(frequently sold as Dorset), fine 
Normandy brands, butter from 
Milan, if we look to the southern 
points of the compass ; butter from 
Denmark, if we look to the north. 
In short, in this provision depdét 
there is everything but English 
cheese and English butter. Stay, 
here is some Devonshire cream, 
some New Forest and York cream— 
delicacies these, of course ; but as 
with the cheese and butter, so with 
the creams—Nenufchatel cream com- 
petes with them on equal terms. 
Then with eggs; everyone knows 
that really first-class new-laid eggs 
are often all but unprocurable— 
they were recently selling at 247. 
each, about their weight in copper. 
French eggs are depended upon 
now by all the cooks in the king- 
dom for pastry, frying, and every 
purpose short of the breakfast 
table. They are so much cheaper, 
they are easily obtained, and they 
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are on the whole of very good 
quality. So much for the produce 
which is generally associated with 
the dairy, but which it appears the 
English dairy does not now supply. 

Next look at the despised kitchen 
garden, and we may add the orchard. 
To Covent Garden, and to similar 
establishments in the great provin- 
cial cities, comes asparagus in the 
middle of the winter, green peas, 
lettuces, young potatoes, &., d&c., 
and all from France. These, per- 
haps, our climate will not permit 
us to grow at the same season ; but 
this excuse will not hold good with 
apples. The orchards, for the most 
part, even in those counties usually 
supposed to be devoted to the cul- 
ture of the apple, are, we are 
assured, practically left to them- 
selves to decay or flourish as they 
choose. We have seen, in the 
country, the grass under the apple 
trees literally hidden with the fallen 
fruit which remained till partially 
rotten, and was then flung care- 
lessly together in heaps to be 


} ground into rough cider or cast to 


the pigs. We bought, last autumn, 
Blenheim-orange apples in London 
shops at three halfpence each, a 
price which should surely make it 
worth while to carefully gather this 
crop. The result of the neglect to 
do so is visible in the immense 
importation of foreign fruit of all 
descriptions, and especially of pre- 
served and dried fruits, and, it may 
be added, preserved vegetables. 
The list of preserved fruits so im- 
ported fills several pages. 

Now, refiecting upon the very 
serious fact that the butter and 
cheese trade of this country is 
already, to a great extent, absorbed 
by French and Continental pro- 
ducers, it is clearly of the highest 
importance to obtain the fullest in- 
formation as to the source of the 
supply and the reasons why it has 
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supplanted home manufacture. Mr. 
Richardson’s recent volume,' which 
enters into a minute description of 
the breeds of French cattle and 
methods of farming, contains, per- 
haps, the best materials for an 
estimate of this kind which has yet 
been placed in the hands of the 
public. His information is avowedly 
derived both from personal know- 
ledge and from the official records 
of agriculture, which in France are 
furnished by every local authority. 
These local returns are of a more 
detailed character and not so strictly 
tabular as is the case with our own 
Governmental figures; they are 
more of the nature of reports such 
as would be furnished if two or 
three leading gentlemen in each 
parish were requested to write an 
account of what was going on 
around them. When to a study of 
these materials a wide personal ex- 
perience and an intelligent method 
of arrangement are brought to bear, 
it is easy to see that the result 
must be valuable. The one mis- 
take Mr. Richardson has committed 
is the attempt to condense too large 
a mass of matter into a compara- 
tively small compass; he does not 
allow himself time or space to ex- 
haust the many interesting subjects 
upon which he treats; but he has 
presented us with a series of 
authentic figures and facts not 
otherwise accessible, for which 
every student of the great changes 
agriculture is undergoing must be 
grateful. 

To proceed direct to the points 
under consideration, it appears, from 
Mr. Richardson’s statistics, that, in 
1876, 600,000 cwt. of butter came 
to England from France. In the 
same year the total import of foreign 
butter was 1,700,000 cwt., of the 
value of 9,700,000/. It follows 
that ‘we draw considerably more 
than one-third of our foreign butter 


' The Corn and Cattle Producing Districts of France. By G.G. Richardson. Cassell, 
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supply from France. The most im- 
portant house for this export trade 
—the commission upon whose busi- 
ness in London is said to be worth 
8,o00/. a year—is managed by a 
woman, and thoroughly well ma- 
naged too.’ These are figures which 
concern us directly ; but there are 
others which concern us almost as 
much indirectly, It must be recol- 
lected that there are other countries 
besides England which consume this 
article; so that our dairymen, when 
they lose the trade at home, also lose 
the business they might obtain 
abroad. In Russia the possibilities 
of trade attached to the excellent 
qualities of such cheese as the famous 
Stilton are fully appreciated. The 
process of making Stilton, Derby, 
and Cheddar cheese has been studied 
in England by Russian agents, and 
these varieties are now manufac- 
tured at Moscow, and specimens 
have been exhibited at Continental 
shows. Countries requiring cheese 
will be supplied from somewhere ; 


and if England declines to supply 


it, other nations will take her 
natural place. 

A very great share of this butter 
business now falls into French hands. 
Besides the 600,000 cwt. sent to 
England, other nationalities took 
over 200,000 cwt. ‘ This ex- 
portation is made to various 
countries—to Belgium as well as to 
England—and nearly 3,000 tons go 
to South America and the West 
Indies.’ The value of the total ex- 
port reached 4,000,000l., and, mark, 
‘This enormous manufacture leaves 
all the buttermilk, skim-milk, and 
manure, at home for the benefit of 
the country.’ The practice now 
fast becoming universal in England 
of selling the milk off the farm, of 
course wastes all those secondary 
products. We are therefore losing, 
first, the money paid by English 
consumers in the great towns for 
butter, which now goes into foreign 
hands ; secondly, the possible export 
trade which should, in part at least, 
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be ours ; and finally, we are wasting 
the products which are derived from 
buttermilk, &c., and the fertilising 
value of the manure which follows 
itsconsumption. Besidesthe French 
butter, we import vast quantities 
from America. And it is not a little 
remarkable that while we import 
from the United States in the north, 
France exports to the south of 
that continent, as, for example, to 
Rio Janeiro. Briefly, England, 
hitherto regarded as the finest dairy 
country in the world, is daily be- 
coming dependent upon Continental 
and Transatlantic supplies of dairy 
produce; while France not only 
manufactures sufficient for home 
consumption, but exports to us and 
to the West. Is not this an extra. 
ordinary state of things ? 

Since so much of the butter now 
used throughout the country comes 
from Brittany, a few particulars as 
to the state of the manufacture there 
will be interesting. The total butter 
production for the province is esti- 
mated at 1,300,000/. per annum. 

Over a wide area, we are told, 
‘the manufacture of butter is yet 
very imperfect. The churns are of 
the upright form. ... Few farms 
have any proper dairy attached to 
them, and the milk is kept and the 
butter made in the kitchen, which 
is, over a large portion of Brittany, 
the sleeping and living room of all 
the inhabitants of the farm.’ Eaten 
immediately, the butter is good, but 
‘the system is bad for any butter 
that has to be kept, as it soon turns 
rancid; and as the large dealers 
who purchase for export have to 
knead it and wash it over again, it 
loses in this process very much of 
its flavour and ten per cent. of its 
weight.’ The salt added amounts 
to ten per cent. of the weight. 
Machines are in use for kneading 
and washing it, worked by steam, 
and turn out from 2 to 6 hundred- 
weight per hour. All this does 
not sound prepossessing ; yet, the 
butter must have good intrinsic 
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qualities, or it would never com- 
mand so widea sale. But the point 
of these facts lies in this, that, even 
with imperfect manufacture, this 
butter surpasses a large proportion 
of our own home-make, and is pur- 
chased in preference. How very 
inferior, then, must the English 
process be—or, rather, how much 
must this very importaut industry 
be neglected ! 

The finest French butter is made 
in Normandy ; the quantity, too, is 
large, and the care expended great. 
‘In Le Bessin, near Isigny, there 
are farms that sell 1,000/. worth of 
butter yearly ;’ and in view of the 
predominance given in this country 
to the shorthorn, it is curious to 
read that in that district, which 
takes the lead as to butter, ‘ the 
opinion of the farmers is, that the 
smallest cross of the shorthorns 
would reduce the yield of milk 
from twenty quarts a day, which 
they get now from a newly-calved 
cow, to fourteen or fifteen.’ First- 
class shorthorns have, however, 
yielded more than this, up to twenty- 
eight and thirty quarts daily. ‘The 
brand at Isigny that makes the 
highest price is that of M. Demagny. 
In 1876 his minimum price for 
salted butter was 71. 7s. per cwt., 
and his maximum tol. tos., taken 
at Isigny ; his sales during the year 
reached 160,000l., mostly for export 
to the Brazils.’ In winter Isigny 
butter realises from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per pound wholesale by auction in 
the Paris market! Such a price 
will seem incredible to English 
dairymen. Here is the secret: 
‘The care in the manufacture at 
Isigny is something excessive, and 
much of the superiority of the 
butter is attributed to this. The 
hand never touches the butter, it 
is always beaten up in cloths; the 
utensils are of marvellous clean- 
liness, and if a drop of milk or 
cream falls on the floor it is at once 
sluiced away.’ Next to Isigny 
comes the butter made at Gournay, 
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in the Seine Inférieure, which in 
Paris reaches 2s. a pound. In 
Neufchatel in 1873, 3,300 tons of 
butter were made, averaging on 
the spot 120l. per ton, a total of 
about 400,000l. 

The statements in an address 
delivered at a meeting in London 
by Mr. Allender, the managing 
director of the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company, and who has also per- 
sonally inspected the French but- 
ter districts, taken in connection 
with the above, are full of pregnant 
meaning. He says: ‘Gournay, a 
great centre for Normandy butter, 
is a sight to see on market day. 
Now, the land is not better than 
we have in England, neither are 
the cows. Why do we have to pay 
the millions a year we do for dairy 
products, when our own land might 
produce so much more by better 
management ? English 
butter, even from our best districts, 
except from just a very few special 
farms, is fast becoming a thing to 
avoid.’ It would seem as if the 
true course of the English dairy- 
man should be to establish a repu- 
tation for a speciality in butter—a 
fine brand, like the Isigny—rather 
than for mere quantity. But how 
very far behind he is in this parti- 
cular, which depends in a great 
measure upon the making up (as 
shown at Isigny), isobvious when we 
learn, upon the best authority, that 
in the whole of England and Ireland 
there were recently but two anto- 
matic circular butter-making ma- 
chines in use, and one of these was 
at the Aylesbury Dairy Company’s 
factory in London. Yet this ma- 
chine is common all over the north 
of Europe, and even in cold and 
distant Finland, which one would 
hardly suppose to be a country of 
progress. The system of setting 
the milk in ice-water, which causes 
the cream to rise with extraordinary 
rapidity, and insures its perfect 
sweetness—a system now employed 
almost everywhere on the Continent, 
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is also all but practically unknown 
in this country. Clearly, there- 
fore, there will be much to learn 
before this great industry can be 
revivified, and the English farmer 
must no longer look upon the 
foreigner with contempt. 

French and Continental cheese 
sells in London, not because of 
cheapness, for much of it is expen- 
sive, but on account of its su- 
perior flavour. English farmers, 
finding that there was no sale, or 
rather no remunerative sale, for the 
thin poor cheese they had made 
from time immemorial, and which 
was beaten out of the market by the 
American article, gave up the occu- 
pation in disgust, and gladly sold 
their milk. The French farmer 
competes with the cheap American 
sorts by establishing a reputation 
for special qualities, and experience 
has shown that this course is suc- 
cessful. Should not a lesson be 
learnt from this? The great Gruy- 
ére, for instance, is as well known 


in London now as Double Gloster, 
and its manufacture has been attend- 
ed with the happiest results in the 
increased prosperity of the agricul- 


turist. The French Gruyére cheese 
(there is also an important Swiss 
make) comes from Franche Comté, 
and is the produce of the small 
farmers on the slopes of the Jura 
range. Writing of the system 
pursued, Mr. Richardson says : 


As the cheeses weigh three-quarters of 
a hundredweight, and are as big round as 
a cart-wheel, the milk from many cows is 
required to make one. No farmer has 
sufficient milk at one time, few indeed 
having as many as three cows, and it takes 
three hundred quarts to make a cheese, 
The inhabitants of the village therefore 
unite, and each sends in what quantity he 
can to the general factory. The amount 
he sends is put to his credit, and on the 
balance of the sales being made up, he re- 
ceives xn amount of money in proportion to 
the quantity of milk he has supplied. In 
1854 there were 1,250 factories in the two 
departments of the Doubs and the Jura, 
producing cheese to the value of 480,000l. 
Now (1876) the amount is quite up to 
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1,200,000/., and the quality is considered 
equal to that of the Swiss Gruyére. 

Now there are places in England 
where great commons are still to 
be found, fed off by the cattle of 
the burgesses of the adjacent town, 
who have the right to turn out two 
or three cows to graze. The system 
has been severely condemned, and 
the majority of the old common 
Jands have been inclosed—that is 
in itself a different question. But 
did we ever hear of an English 
district where there were a number 
of small farmers combining together 
in this way, and thereby obtain- 
ing for themselves a reputation for 
a special product in far distant 
countries, while at the same time 
putting money in thcir purse? 
There is scarcely a village, states 
Mr. Richardson, which has not got 
its factory, and this manufacture 
‘brings comfort to a district in 
which, until its extension, the peo- 
ple were sunk in misery.’ 

It does not follow that we are 
to slavishly imitate; it may be 
that the processes by which many 
foreign cheeses are produced are 
scarcely practicable here; but is 
there no originality, no inven- 
tion amongst us, no power of 
modification? The cheese known 
as Bondons, which obtains an exten- 
sive sale in England, is made in 
Neufchiatel (Seine Inférieure), and 
thisagain bringscomparative wealth 
to the inhabitants. The annual 
make reaches 4,500 tons, of the 
value of 270,000/. These small 
cheeses are turned out by machinery 
at the rate of 1,200 per hour. 
The soil of Neufchitel over wide 
areas is poor, a large part is covered 
with forest, and the population is 
but 81,000, who derive an income 
from the cheese and butter of rol. 
‘per head for every man, woman, 
and child, besides the value of the 
calves, the skim milk, and the 
whey.’ The Brie cheese is another 
kind well known in England; it 
weighs about a pound, and three 
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quarts of milk are used in the 
manufacture ; the price wholesale 
is from 1s. to 1s. 3d. per pound. 
The total production is about 
400,0001. worth—4,oool. worth are 
often sold on a single market day. 
There is a species of Brie which is 
made from much richer milk, and 
sells retail at over 2s. per pound. 
The Camembert now seen in every 
shop in London comes from 
Normandy, and it must be a 
profitable manufacture, since one 
of the largest makers, M. Cyrille 
Paynel, can pay for his 500 acres 
of grass 3/. 10s. per acre. This 
gentleman in 1875 sent 9,090 dozen 
of this tiny variety to Paris, which 
were sold for 3,000l. Roquefort 
cheese, which is now so common in 
the windows, can hardly be com- 
pared with any English produce 
because it is made from the milk of 
ewes. It is none the less important 
to know the large profit that must 
arise from this business. From 
each ewe it is calculated that 24 lbs. 


of cheese are yearly obtained : this 
is a low average, and whole flocks 
may be found which yield 55 lbs. 
per head. Roquefort in London is 


sold at 2s.a pound. In one case 8 
ewt. of cheese was made from the 
milk of thirteen ewes ; ‘the cheese 
from each ewe sold for 30s., the 
wool for 4s. 6d., and the lamb, sold 
at a few days old, 4s. 6d.,’ ie. a 
total revenue in a single season 
from a single sheep of 11. 19s. 
About 3,500 tons of this cheese are 
made in the neighbourhood of 
Roquefort. The mode of manufac- 
ture is curious in the extreme, and 
it is matured in caves through 
which a cold draught passes. For 
the interesting details Mr. Richard- 
son’s book should be consulted. 
The foregoing facts suggest some 
very serious questions, which the 
English farmer will do well to 
consider. Why is it that French 
farmers can make a brand of butter 
selling at 3s.a pound? Why is it 
that on the one hand a race of the 
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smallest of small farmers can send 
out a noble cheese which has a sale 
hundreds of miles from its place of 
origin, and a farmer with 500 acres, 
a large holding for France, paying 
708. per acre, can put 3,000/. worth of 
cheese in the market? Whyisit that 
agriculture in France becomes more 
flourishing every year, the common 
labourers saving money, while in 
England there is constant complaint 
and restlessness? The fault here 
is generally traced to the high price 
and scarcity of labour ; but the 
same difficulty is experienced across 
the Channel. Throughout France 
the cry is that the population does 
not increase as it should do, and 
‘if society at large is disgusted by 
the small increase of the people, 
the farmers feel it more acutely 
and directly.’ There is a distinct 
transfer of labour from the country 
to the towns. Every effort is made 
by prizes offered at provincial shows, 
&c., to induce labourers to remain 
at farm work, but in vain; they 
still drift to the cities, leaving the 
farmers shorthanded. ‘ At times of 
pressure farmers must offer high 
wages to get their work done: as 
much as from 33. 6d. to 5s. a day 
(it must be recollected that money 
is relatively of higher value than in 
England), with board in addition.” 
The men used to be thankful to sit 
down with the farmer and partake 
of his fare; now the farmer’s food 
is not good enough, and they insist 
on better than their employer eats. 
Further, 75 per cent. of the agri- 
cultural labourers, either personally 
or through their parents, possess an 
interest in a small piece of land 
which renders them far more inde- 
pendent than ours are. Add to 
this that the conscription for the 
army takes away just the prime of 
the young men, and it is clear that 
the position of the French farmer 
in respect to the labour question is, 
if anything, worse than that of the 
English. Another oft-quoted argu- 
ment in explanation of the produc- 
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tive power of France is derived 
from the subdivision of land. Mr. 
Richardson does not bear out this 
view. He says: 


No life is so hard as that of the peasant 
working his own land; and the change 
from such toil—which, at the year's end, 
by the most niggardly starvation system of 
living, leaves less money than could be 
saved out of easy work and good living in 
towns—will perhaps tend to take the 
children of peasant proprietors out of the 
old groove. 


In one commune of 2,080 acres there 
are 270 proprietors, but there are 
5,348 lots; and each owner has 
about 20 minute estates, all se- 
parated from each other. 


At Estrées St. Denis, in Oise, the lots 
had got so small that each holding was 
only about thirteen square perches. The 
owners agreed to have the land put together, 
and set out in lots of from half to three- 
quarters of an acre, and then sold to the 
highest bidder (only previous owners to 
bid ?); the value was doubled, trebled, and 
in some instances decupled. 


Nevertheless*these small holdings 
pay ; but it does not follow, when the 
accompanying drawbacks are con- 
sidered, and the difference in the 
temperament of the English pea- 
sant allowed for—as also the eli- 
mate, for ours is not so suitable 
for the fruit, which is a great 
staple in these garden-farms—that 
they are desirable on a large scale 
in this country. One cause of the 
prosperity of French farmers ap- 
pears to arise from their immense 
capacity for work, personal labour, 
which is shared in by their wives 
and families. Yet even this trait is 
departing: the daughters of French 
farmers, no more than those of 
English, care for farm labour. 
Those young men who settle in or 
inherit farms there find a difficulty 
in getting wives: the girls are shy 
of the farmhouse life because of its 
attendant work. ‘It seems that 
farmers do not find their daughters 
willing to lead the lives their 


? [This ‘ Nevertheless’ is worth noting.—Ep. } 
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mothers have led.’ That remark 
is as applicable to English rural 
communities as to French. So 
that there is not such a wide diver- 
gence as might have been supposed 
between the general conditions of 
farming in the two countries. 

It would almost seem as if France 
was non-progressive, since ma- 
chinery has made but little way. 
Mowing and reaping machines are 
slowly coming into use because 
mowing is so much dearer than 
formerly; but one of ‘our large 
English firms has taken a steam 
thrashing-machine from show to 
show for the last four years, with- 
out getting an order for a single 
one.’ Yet the actual progress has 
been marvellous. Before the great 
Revolution the description of the 
country, left by an English agricul- 
turist who examined it, is a per- 
petual repetition of ‘sandy wastes,’ 
‘barren heaths,’ marshes, &c. In 
Normandy he did not see a well- 
cultivated acre in the whole pro. 
vince. ‘ He little thought,’ writes 
Drouyn de |’Huys, ‘how largely 
Great Britain would become de- 
pendent on this same country for 
much of its food.’ In 1745, a loaf 
made of heather was laid before 
the King, with the remark that 
that was what his subjects were 
living on. It has been estimated 
that the annual value of French 
agricultural produce has increased 
100,000,000/, in the last twenty- 
five years. It must be recollected 
that France grows her own corn, 
and sends no money out of the 
country to purchase bread. 

Is there not here a great and 
weighty problem? It is clear, 
to put the practical phases fore- 
most, that every pound of butter 
and cheese imported into England 
from the Continent is a direct 
loss to English agriculturists, 
and will soon be felt by land- 
owners who hitherto have found 
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their sheet anchor in grass. The 
French farmer, who keeps his butter- 
milk, whey, and consequent manure 
at home, must do more good to the 
land than his English competitor, 
who sells off his milk and loses all 
those sources of further fertility. 
The example of France proves 
one most important fact—that the 
‘old countries,’ as distinguished from 
the backwoods, prairies, and gigan- 
tic sheep-walks of the South and 
West, are not exhausted. There is 
fertility sufficient in them still, and 
productive power enough to sup- 
port great populations, and even to 
export to the West itself. This is 
encouraging, while it proves at the 
same time that the land in Eng- 
land does not yield what it might 
be made to do. It appears that 
the success of French agriculture 
compared with ours is not due to 
any extraordinary difference of 
legal conditions; good results are 
equally obtained from large and 
small holdings, and among the lead- 


ing agriculturists there attempts 
have been made to check the mi- 


nute subdivision of land. Indeed, 
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it would seem as if the only real 
reason why a large estate is not 
cultivated so closely as a little gar- 
den plot, is the amount of capital it 
would require. It is tolerably cer- 
tain that in some way or other our 
farming system is deficient in its 
practical management, quite irre- 
spective of legislative enactment, 
otherwise the prospect of profit 
would draw more capital to it. 
For the reason that farming in 
France is carried on under con- 
ditions of soil, labour, taxation, &c. 
far more nearly approximating to 
those in this island than exist in 
the United States or any other 
great agricultural country, its pre- 
sent state and progress are deserv- 
ing of special study. As affording 
a mine of facts, figures, and apt illus- 
trations conveying a vivid idea of 
what is passing in the territory of 
a rising agricultural competitor, 
Mr. Richardson’s book should be 
thoughtfully perused. It must not 
be forgotten that the question of 
the future of the huge populations 
massing themselves in Europe is in 
effect the question of food. 


RicHarD JEFFERIES. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


NTERMEDIATE education in 
Ireland has for a long time 
needed reform. The report of the 
Commissioners who were appointed 
in 1854 to inquire into the state 
of all Irish schools possessing an 
endowment brought to light many 
evils calling for the interference 
of Parliament. Many endowments 
were not in operation; large sums 
had been lost or misapplied, and no 
one seemed willing to interfere ; the 
intentions of founders were fre- 
quently disregarded; no adequate 
provision had been made for Roman 
Catholics, and the wants of the 
nation had completely outgrown 
the means of instruction then avail- 
able. The members of the last 
Liberal Government and their 


predecessors in office were fre- 
quently urged to carry out the 


recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, but they were always 
deaf to entreaty, feeling no doubt 
that no other task which they could 
undertake was as likely to expose 
them to the risk of a serious party 
defeat. 

More causes than one have con- 
tributed to render the department 
of Irish education which is the 
theme of this paper, a troublesome 
subject of legislation. The religious 
difficulty is never so perplexing as 
when it finds its way into a mixed 
boarding school. A teacher cannot 
escape from the necessity of provid- 
ing religious instruction for all his 
pupils when he assumes their entire 
control, and is unable to send 
them home to their parents every 
day. The child who attends a 
primary school and lives at home 
is said to have a sufficient guarantee 
for moral training in the authority 
of his parents. In the case of the 
universities, politicians have re- 
lieved themselves from embarrass- 
ment by insisting that a young man 


old enough to be an undergraduate 
has had time to receive lasting 
religious impressions during the 
previous part of his life. But the 
Presbyterians of Ulster, whose un- 
compromising temper may be mainly 
ascribed to their intense sectarian 
zeal, and the Roman Catholics in 
all the provinces whose passionate 
devotion to their faith excels that 
of ,any nation in Europe be- 
longing chiefly to the Church of 
Rome, never will admit that a 
youth not within reach of parental 
control and beneath the age at 
which a student enters a university 
can be allowed to decide for himself 
whether he will hold any positive 
religious belief or not. A conscience 
clause which exempts him from the 
teaching which he does not want 
without providing him with that 
which he does want, is not suffi- 
cient for him. 

Another source of perplexity 
which is not so obvious as that last 
referred to is the small amount of 
the endowments properly applicable 
to secondary instruction in Ireland. 
The number of schools which was 
sufficient at the beginning of this 
century, when the age of donations 
and bequests had passed away, is 
now inadequate. Private liberality 
will not supply the deficiency now, 
and therefore the aid of Parliament 
must be invoked. The feeling of 
every party in power is naturally 
adverse to the increase of public 
burdens; but the idea that any 
economy, however judicious, would 
enable the reformer to provide the 
Irish people with sufficient means 
of middle-class education without 
adding to the funds already accu- 
mulated must lead to disappoint- 
ment. In 1858, there were but 
fifty-two grammar schools in Ireland 
possessing anendowment. Fifteen 
only had an income from a perma- 
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nent source exceeding 250]. a year 
including the estimated annual 
value of the school premises. The 
remaining thirty-seven had less 
than 4,000/. a year amongst them.! 
The income of the whole was less 
than 15,0o00/. per annum ; but this 
sum has been reduced by the passing 
of the Irish Church Act, which has 
deprived the diocesan schools of a 
considerable portion of their means 
of support. ‘The total amount now 
remaining has been estimated by 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach at 13,0001. 
a year.2 There are many English 
foundations which individually are 
richer than all the Irish secondary 
schools put together. Eton has a 
nett income of 16,000/. per annum 
from endowments after deducting 
the expenses of management and 
the sums expended on local chari- 
ties.2 Winchester, Charterhouse, 
and Christ’s Hospital have 15,000/.,4 
22,0001.,5 and 42,0001. a year re- 
spectively from a similar source. 
It is a just cause of complaint that 


Roman Catholics and Presbyterians 
are practically excluded from the 
means of education enjoyed by the 


members of the disestablished 
Church. But what are the advan- 
tages which the latter enjoy? Do 
they suffer no disadvantages? Let 
it be granted for the sake of argu- 
ment that they monopolise all the 
permanent revenues now devoted to 
secondary instruction, and then it 
will appear that what they have 
got does not exceed 20,0001. a year 
in round numbers. This sum is 
composed of the 13,000/. a year 
above mentioned, and a further sum 
of 7,00ol. per annum which at the 
time of the publication of the 
Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners was not in operation. 
Hence it will appear that even the 
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most favoured sect is not adequately 
provided for. Neither the removal 
of religious disabilities, nor economy, 
will be a remedy for that want of 
good secondary schools which is 
universally felt in Ireland. 

A person knowing nothing more 
about Irish intermediate education 
than the fact that it is supported 
by endowments producing 20,000l. 
a year, might perceive that it can- 
not be efficient. This fact alone 
would show that grammar school 
teaching in that country must 
depend almost altogether on private 
enterprise. The principle of supply 
and demand is nearly all that Irish 
parents can rely upon in order to 
obtain the means of training the 
minds of their children. It is a 
state of things which has been con- 
demned by all modern experience. 
The idea that private individuals 
can be trusted to provide a nation 
with proper instruction has been 
abandoned by every educated 
country in Europe. In 1865, when 
Mr. Matthew Arnold was appointed 
by the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sioners to investigate the system of 
education for the middle classes 
which then prevailed in France, 
Germany, Italy, and Swiizerland, he 
found that among all the higher 
schools of Prussia there were only 
two in which the receipts from the 
scholars covered the expenditure of 
the school.? France was spending 
120,000l.a year in maintaining its 74 
lycées and 247 communal colleges. 
Italy and Switzerland were not 
backward in devoting public money 
to similar purposes. In the Conti- 
nental States which have been 
mentioned, the public intermediate 
schools are supported to a great 
extent by annual grants out of the 
national revenues. England would 


1 See tables annexed to Report of the Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commissioners of 


1854. 


* See Hansard’s Parliamentary Reports, June 9, 1874. 
* See Report of Schools Inquiry Commission of 1861, p. 58. 


‘ Ib. p. 134 


* Th. p. 177. 


* Report of Schools Inquiry Commission of 1868, p. 473. 
7 See Schools and Universities on the Continent, by Matthew Arnold, p. 20%. 
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probably have adopted a similar 
policy-had it not been for the extra- 
ordinary wealth of her foundations, 
which supersedes in some degree 
the necessity of resorting annually 
to the Imperial Exchequer. An 
idea of the enormous sums which 
have been amassed may be form- 
ed by referring to the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
of 1868.8 Eton, Winchester, West- 
minster, Charterhouse, St. Puaul’s, 
Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, 
and Shrewsbury, the nine principal 
foundations in England, did not 
come within the scope of the inquiry 
which was made at that time. Yet 
the commissioners state that 9 of 
the grammar schools which they 
visited had nett incomes exceeding 
2,000l, a year, 13 at least 1,000l. 
a year, 55 at least rool. a year, 222 
at least 500/. a year, and the nett 
incomes of the rest were under 
rool, a year. Annual grants are 
unnecessary in a country which has 
endowments so magnificent. 


A Government bent on economy 
and retrenchment will never give 
Ireland the means of education 


which it requires. If anything is 
to be done to grapple with the 
ignorance of the country, there 
must be a freehanded expenditure 
of money. The policy of relying 
on individuals who take up teaching 
as a trade without any qualifications 
for it must be reversed. A parent 
who has not been properly educated 
is unable to judge of the capabilities 
of the persons who are ready to 
undertake the teaching of his son, 
and is too much inclined to take 
the cheapest commodity which is 
offered to him. In this way the 
properly qualified teacher suffers 
an unfair disadvantage. His igno- 
rant rival, the price of whose 
services is lower, outbids him. 
Half-educated men start schools 
on all sides and delude the public. 
This is a kind of imposition against 
which the Irish middle classes 
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require protection. No _ person 
is allowed to undertake the func- 
tions of a barrister in conducting 
a case in a court of justice 
without the sanction of the Inns 
of Court, obtained by producing 
evidence of capacity. Free trade 
is excluded from the practice of 
medicine and surgery. But any 
person in the United Kingdom may 
set up as the master of a school. 
In France a private school cannot 
be opened without permission of 
the public authorities, which is not 
granted until the applicant has 
proved that he has passed certain 
State examinations. He cannot, as 
here, be perfectly inexperienced in 
his business. In England the evil 
in question is counteracted to some 
extent by the existence of large 
salaries for masters in the rich 
public schools. No man can hope 
to obtain any such prize as these 
without being able to produce some 
evidence of fitness ; and therefore a 
parent knows that he may safely 
intrust his son to the care of a 
person who is in receipt-of such a 
salary. But what protection has 
Ireland with only 20,0001. a year? 
Some of the grammar schools of 
Ireland enjoy a _ well-deserved 
reputation and deserve the gratitude 
of the country for the services 
which they have rendered. It is 
not the desire of the writer to 
detract from their merits. But 
they do not bear a large proportion 
to the entire number. Nothing but 
the conceit engendered by provincial 
ignorance could induce any Irish- 
man to insist that a satisfactory 
standard has been attained by any 
considerable number of the institu- 
tions which have undertaken to 
educate the middle classes of his 
fellow countrymen. The testimony 
of the Professors of the Queen’s 
Colleges confirms the statement of 
the writer that there is a great 
want of good secondary instruction 


in Ireland. Mr. Joseph O'Leary, 


* Report, p. 110. 
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formerly Vice-President of the 
Queen’s College, Galway, when 
examined by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners of 1854, said: ® 
‘The real truth is that we cannot 
get students properly prepared for 
our college. Perhaps it is a little 
bit of caricature to say that they 
do not know their grammar.’ 
Many grammar schools which have 
now disappeared were so bad, 
and so much behind the require- 
ments of the times, that they were 
unable to bear up against the 
competition of the National Board, 
whose function is to provide the 
rudiments of instruction for the 
poor. The Queen's University Com- 
missioners of 1858 state that ‘ the 
means of intermediate education 
have been enormously diminished 
by the operation of the schools of 
the National Board. Although the 
Board do not provide for classical 
instruction, yet their English educa- 
tion is so superior as to have drawn 
off the scholars who had formerly 
been the main support of the lower 
classical schools.’ '® Trinity College 
absorbs the youths of the wealthier 
classes who desire an Irish Univer- 
sity training. Those who wish to 
prepare themselves for the Queen’s 
Colleges do not find the means of 
doing so in the schools which are 
suited to their incomes. Sir Robert 
Kane, formerly President of the 
Queen’s College, Cork, on being 
asked by the Queen’s University 
Commissioners of 1858 whether in 
his opinion there was a deficiency 
of intermediate schools, replied : ‘ A 
very great deficiency, and I look 
upon that deficiency as one of the 
most powerful causes in having 
kept down the numbers attending 
not merely this college, but the 
other Queen’s Colleges, to the 
comparatively low point they have 
as yet attained.’ '! Dr. M’Cosh, 
formerly Professor of Logic and 
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Metaphysics at Belfast, said: ‘I 
anticipate, if we had adequate 
feeders, that our members as soon as 
the system of feedershad begun fully 
to operate would be double what 
they are at the present moment.”’!? 
Again, on reference to the tables 
annexed to the Report of the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners 
of 1854, it will be found that 
according to the census of 1851 
there were 91 towns in Ireland 
having a population exceeding 
2,000 inhabitants in which there 
was not any grammar school or 
superior English school possessing 
un endowment. 

These evils will not be removed 
by any subdivision, however in- 
genious, of 20,000l. a year. This 
may be safely asserted, inasmuch 
as the opinion of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners of 1854 is : 
‘That the deficiencies admitted to 
exist in the system of intermediate 
education in Ireland cannot be 
supplied by a redistribution and 
different application of the edu- 
cational endowments already in 
being.’ To hope that private in- 
dividuals without assistance from 
the State will ever effect the im- 
provement which is desired, would 
be a vain dream. Such assistance 
might be dispensed with to some 
extent if school fees were not so 
low as they are at present. There 
is not any inducement in Ireland to 
offer a really good education at its 
fair value, because people will not 
pay for it. In 1858, the Royal 
School of Armagh was the most 
expensive of its class, and yet the 
fees of a boarder were only 6ol. a 
year. At Enniskillen a boarder 
paid from 40 to 42 guineas a year 
in a school which has always stood 
in the very first rank: at Dun- 
gannon, another excellent institu- 
tion, the annual payments ranged 
between 3ol. and 5o0l.: at Raphoe 


® Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, Evid. vol. i. p. 290, Q. 6,043. 
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they rose to 50 guineas; while at 
Cavan the charges for a boarder 
varied between 2ol. and 341. a year.'* 
All these schools were of royal foun- 
dation. When the best teaching 
which the country can supply 
fetches so low a price, one reads 
without astonishment the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, which 
show the wretched remuneration 
which the principals of inferior in- 
stitutions are willing to accept. It 
is impossible that these persons, 
paid as badly as they are, can 
keep out of debt without allowing 
the education or health of their 
pupils to suffer by it. 

The insufficient staff and miser- 
able salaries of the assistant mas- 
ters in most Irish grammar schools, 
is the natural result of the evils to 
which we have referred. Even in 
the royal schools there were in 
1858 only four assistant teachers 
who received upwards of tool. a 
year and their board; and two of 
these were paid by the head master 
out of his own earnings. In Cavan 
the second assistant had to be con- 
tent with the wretched pittance of 
25/. ayear and his board, estimated 
at another 25/. a year.'4 Low sala- 
ries, and that want of social esteem 
which is the natural consequence, 
prevent the profession of teaching 
in Ireland from occupying the po- 
sition which properly belongs to so 
honourable a calling. Asa general 
rule, when a man who has attained 
any distinction in the University of 
Dublin accepts the post of under- 
master in an [rish secondary school, 
he regards it as a temporary make- 
shift, and resorts to some other 
pursuit as soon as he can afford to do 
so. The Rev. Luke White, formerly 
Master of Erasmus Smith’s School 
at Ennis, in reply to a question of 
the Endowed School Commissioners 
of 1854, said: ‘No man will leave 
the vicinity of Dublin under rool. 
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a year and the best board the 
school can afford ; and he will not 
remain here more than six months : 
he makes it a resting-place towards 
a profession.’'® Any person who 
may happen to glance at the lists 
of the scholars and gold medallists 
in the Dublin University Calendar, 
will see what a small number of 
persons thus distinguished is to be 
found amongst those who assist in 
the teaching of the most thriving 
secondary schools in the country. 
What a different state of things 
one finds in England. A fellow of 
a college in Oxford or Cambridge 
will accept a subordinate post in 
Charterhouse, Rugby, and other 
institutions of the same stamp. 
And the reason is obvious.'® The 
Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners of 1861 shows that 
when Rugby was visited it main- 
tained thirteen classical assistants, 
four of whom had incomes exceed- 
ing 1,400l. a year, and one only of 
the remaining nine earned less than 
6ool. annually. The people will 
not make the profession of teaching 
pay well in Ireland ; therefore the 
State must, otherwise a sufficient 
supply of good education will not 
be brought into the market. The 
function of developing the intel- 
lectual resources of a country is a 
most important branch of the public 
service, and it should be rendered 
attractive as far as possible by 
good salaries and the hope of pro- 
motion. When the under-masters 
of the public schools are not fit to 
discharge their duties, the interests 
of the public and not of individuals 
merely are affected. These persons 
ought not to receive lower pay 
than clerks in the Civil Service, 
who moreover can hope for pen- 
sions, a thing which no Irish teach- 
er can see before him at the end 
of a long career. At present the 
service of public instruction in 





'S See tables annexed to Report of Endowed Schools Commissioners of 1854. 
"4 Thid. : 

18 Report of Endowed Schools Commissioners of 1854, p. 185. 

“6 See Report, p. 263. 
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Ireland is about the worst mode of 
obtaining a livelihood open to a 
man of intelligence and education. 

Having endeavoured to prove 
that a large sum of money must be 
invested in organising secondary 
instruction upon an extended scale, 
I shall proceed to suggest how the 
amount may be raised. The Con- 
solidated Fund ought not to be 
resorted to if possible. The Brit- 
ish tax-payer will not endure in- 
cessant begging for Irish education. 
Neither would a rate be advisable. 
Any system which it would be 
possible to establish having regard 
to the present state of public 
opinion in England, would be sure 
to encounter the opposition of some 
party in Ireland, but the power of 
such adversaries would be greatly 
strengthened if it could be made to 
appear that the closing of the 
schools would be accompanied by 
the extinction of a rate. The sur- 
plus of the Irish Church is perhaps 
the only source from which the 
sum which is required could be 
obtained. Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal to devote the whole five 
millions to the relief of unavoid- 
able suffering, is a device for get- 
ting rid of responsibility, and can- 
not be regarded as a judicious mode 
of employing the resources of a 
poor country. Offer the people 
the education which they want, and 
then they will be glad enough to pur- 
chase it with the surplus. It must 
be admitted, however, that it lies 
upon the person who proposes so 
large an outlay to show that any 
uniform system, likely to be ac- 
cepted by both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, is practicable. 
This I shall endeavour to do ; but I 
shall first discuss briefly the re- 
forms which have been suggested 
from time to time. 

For many years the Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy have repeatedly 
demanded the denominational sys- 
tem in its entirety. Occasionally, 
however, they have abated their 
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claims to some extent. Notably in 
October 1871 they made proposals 
for a compromise. The terms which 
they were then willing to accept, 
appeared in a pastoral which was 
set out at length in a letter of the 
Irish correspondent of the Times 
on October 31, 1871. The portion 
of that remarkable document which 
is relevant to the matter under dis- 
cussion is as follows : 

As to intermediate education, we demand 
that the large public endowments now 
monopolised by schools in which you and 
we have no confidence, and many of 
which are directly hostile to the Catholic 
religion, should be taken up by a commis- 
sion in which the Catholics of Ireland 
would have full confidence ; that the com- 
mission thus appointed should be merely 
for financial purposes, and should hold the 
endowments in question for the benefit of 
the whole nation and of all the interme- 
diate schools in Ireland without religious 
distinction, and for the general advance- 
ment of middle-class education ;* that the 
national fund thus held should be devoted 
to the encouragement of intermediate 
education by means of exhibitions open to 
the competition of all youths under a cer- 
tain age, and to payment by results to 
every institution established for middle- 
class education, the examinations being 
conducted in such a manner as to preclude 
the possibility of partiality or interference 
with the religious principles of any com- 
petitor or of any school. 

Enough has been said in an earlier 
part of this paper to show how im- 
prudent a policy of disendowment 
and destruction would be. But so far 
as the pastoral suggests that exhi- 
bitions and prizes should be offered 
for competition, and that a system 
of payment by results should be 
established, it requires considera- 
tion. Confined to this, the change 
proposed by the bishops is simply 
to offer rewards to a few selected 
pupils, and to leave untouched the 
great vice of the present system— 
reliance upon individuals who are 
under no public responsibility, and 
cannot be forced to consult the in- 
terests of the country instead of 
their own profit. To offer rewards, 
however numerous, to the success- 
ful competitors at public examina - 
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tions, would not educate the people, 
but at the most would merely fur- 
nish a test for showing how far the 
people are able to educate them- 
selves. If examinations of the 
pupils of public schools can be relied 
upon at all, it is only when every 
pupil, without distinction, is brought 
to the test, and not merely a choice 
few. The Cambridge local examina- 
tions are very useful as far as they 
go, but they are too expensive to be 
a check upon the humbler schools, 
inasmuch as the entire cost falls 
on the institution which invites 
the criticism. Moreover, it lies 
within the discretion of the prin- 
cipal of a school whether he will 
allow the examiner to enter his 
doors or not. Mr. Bradley, formerly 
Head Master of Marlborough, was 
greatly opposed to such modes of 
sounding the efficacy of a school. 
In his opinion the result was that 
a boy was only taught what would 
pay.'7 It cannot be denied that 


much good might be effected by 


offering prizes for competition; but 
the expedient would not approach 
a complete remedy for the evils 
which have been adverted to in 
these pages. A scheme resem- 
bling that contained in the pastoral 
was subsequently sketched in a 
petition addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
in February 1873, and signed by 
a number of dignitaries of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and by several well- 
known resident gentlemen of the 
county of Limerick. This petition 
was printed in the Times, February 
6,; 1873, and differed from the pas- 
toral in not advocating disendow- 
ment and payment by results. 

Let us now turn to the recom- 
mendations of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners of 1854. On looking 
over their report, it will be observed 
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that a large number of the institu- 
tions which possess valuable endow- 
ments do not oppose obstacles to 
the attendance of Roman Catholics. 
For instance, the diocesan schoolsare 
essentially non-exclusive.'* There 
is nothing to prevent a Roman Ca- 
tholic from being appointed head 
master of any of the royal schools.'® 
The present head master of Bana- 
gher is a Roman Catholic. The 
Roman Catholic pupils of the insti- 
tutions founded by Erasmus Smith 
were formerly examined in Ussher’s 
Catechism, but the practice has 
been discontinued.”® Similar pro- 
selytising influences have been lat- 
terly abandoned in the Kilkenny 
Pococke Institution, which has large 
funds at its disposal.”! Legislation 
is not required for the purpose of 
compelling the authorities of these 
schools to abstain from tampering 
with the belief of Roman Catholics. 
But protection against pernicious 
influences is a purely negative ad- 
vantage, and cannot take the place 
of positive religious teaching. Ac- 
cordingly the Commissioners re- 
commend: ‘That the trustees of 
all boarding schools should be 
enabled to discontinue the board- 
ing department, and to employ 
the endowment in the support of 
the pupils as residents in families 
specially selected on the principle 
of their holding the same religious 
belief, and residing in the localities 
where the children can attend day- 
schools approved of by their parents 
or guardians, and where they can 
also enjoy the spiritual instruction 
and care of the clergy of the same 
denomination.’*? Modern opinion 
seems to be strongly in favour of 
day-schools in every locality where 
there isa diversity of sects. But 
the suggestion that the boarding 
departments of all the most efficient 


7 Schools Inquiry Commission, 1868, Report, p. 323. 


18 Report, pp. 31 and 45. 
2 Ibid. p. 68. 


1 Ibid. p. 53. 


2! Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, 1854, Evid. vol. i. 127. 
22 Endowed Schools (Ireland) Commission, Report, p. 267. 
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foundations in Ireland should be 
demolished for the purpose of put- 
ting in operation a system which 
has not yet been tried, and might 
prove wholly unworkable, does not 
commend itself so easily. A num- 
ber of new schools must be founded, 
and it would be well that they 
should be the first to sound the 
approval of the public. To spend 
ineffectually a sum of money suffi- 
cient to test the popularity of a 
tentative measure would cause but 
a temporary, if any, inconvenience ; 
but it might be impossible to re- 
medy the mischief caused by forcing 
an unpopular reform upon an insti- 
tution sectarian, perhaps, but sup- 
plying a number of young men fit 
to do the business of the country. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten 
that all this risk is to be incurred 
for the sake of saving 13,000l. a 
year. 

The policy of granting State aid 
to day schools only is eminently 
suited to a poor country, where the 
means of instruction is scanty. 
Boarding schools originally in- 
tended to place a first-rate educa- 
tion within reach of persons of 
limited means, and sufficiently en- 
dowed for that purpose, have a 
tendency to exclude that class of 
society for whose benefit they were 
founded. When the sons of rich 
men become pupils, the mode of 
living is altered to suit their habits 
and tastes. In addition to this, the 
principals of such establishments 
are so anxious to gratify the social 
exclusiveness of the families whose 
patronage they desire, that they are 
inclined to keep away boys of in- 
ferior birth. Owing to these causes 
many of the rich English schools 
have signally disappointed the in- 
tentions of their founders. Designed 
for the benefit of all classes, poor 
as well as rich, they have been 
completely denationalised. The 
only way to prevent this result is, 
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to offer a thoroughly sound educa- 
tion at a price which persons with 
small incomes are able to pay; to 
keep that price low; and to leave 
every pupil to provide himself with 
board and lodging according to his 
means outside the precincts of the 
school. 

The benefits of the combined 
operation of State-supported day- 
schools and private boarding estab- 
lishments are well exemplified by 
the lycées of France. A lycée is a 
public school founded by the State, 
with aid from the department and 
commune. Some institutions of 
this kind take boarders (internes) ; 
but others receive day scholars (ez- 
ternes) only. Where there is a 
boarding department (internat) the 
functions of teaching and domestic 
management are kept distinct. The 
direction of the household economy 
is entrusted to three officers—the 
provisor, the censor, and the 
steward. Their business is—to 
admit the scholars: to correspond 
with the parents: to maintain the 
discipline ; and to superintend the 
domestic arrangements. They take 
no part in the teaching. The 
teachers are of two classes—maitres 
répétiteurs and professors. The 
maitres répétiteurs assist the boys 
in the preparation of their lessons, 
and keep watch over them out 
of school hours. The professors 
are entirely free from this kind of 
duty. They teach the boys when 
assembled in the class-rooms ; and 
after they have given their lessons 
they arefree todepart.** The privi- 
lege of attending the classes ot the 
professors can be obtained at a small 
cost, and many pupils of private 
boarding schools (pensions, institu- 
tions) avail themselves of it. In a 
pension the scholars have better 
supervision out of school hours, and 
more assistance from the maitres 
répétiteurs than they could obtain 
in a lycée with its vast number of 
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internes; but by attending the 
classes of the professors they enjoy 
the superior education which the 
State supplies. At the time when 
Mr. Matthew Arnold visited Paris 
as special commissioner, the Lycée 
Charlemagne was frequented by the 
pupils of the Institution Massin, 
which was under the management 
of a private individual. The class 
fees at Charlemagne were 1o/. a 
year, and the annual cost of board 
and tuition at Massin was 48/.*4 
There must be a considerable mix- 
tune of different ranks of society in 
a lycée which has more than 1,000 
pupils. Yet this does not seem to 
prevent boys of good birth from 
resorting to it. Mr. Arnold found 
that there were 1,200 scholars be- 
longing to the Lycée Bonaparte.®® 
Yet it counted among its externes 
many of the boarders of the Pension 
St. Barbe, which is situated in a 
‘ fashionable quarter of Paris, and 
approached Eton and Harrow in 
point of expense.2* The Parisian 
lycées are truly national; and in 
this respect differ materially from 
most of the great public schools of 


England. ; 
ite of the best features of the 
French system is that while the 
State takes the lead in exhibiting 
a model of good teaching, it does 
not crush private schools, but helps 
them to make up for their defects. 
This judicious policy deserves imi- 
tation in Ireland. Some advocates 
of the denominational system hold- 
ing extreme opinions refuse to dis- 
pense with an education which 
could not be provided for them 
without impairing the stability of 
any method of instruction not 
moulded according to their tastes. 
How, for instance, would it be 
possible to teach in a mixed school 
the kind of history which Cardinal 
Cullen desires? In the course of 
his examination before the Primary 
Education Commissioners in 1870 


™ Schools and Universities on the Continent, p. 69. 2% Th, p. 64. 
** Primary Education (Ireland) Commission, 1870, Evid. Q. 27,150. 
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his Eminence referred in the follow- 
ing terms to the Fifth Book of 
Lessons then in use in the schools 
of the National Board : 

In this book there are fifty pages at least 
of history, and no mention of Ireland, 
except that Henry II. took possession of 
it; and there is not a single reference to 
the Catholic Church and its history, or to 
any of the leading mysteries of Christianity, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Redemp- 
tion, the Death of our Saviour. Such 
works ought not to be forced upon a 
Catholic country.’ 

The State cannot undertake the 
responsibility of providing a com- 
plete course of instruction to suit 
the wishes of persons holding 
opinions like these, but can merely 
offer its co-operation. It should 
offer its assistance in raising the 
standard of secular training to all 
political sects, however extreme, 
so far as they are willing to accept 
such aid. This object might be 
attained by making the cost of 
each subject taught in a State- 
supported day school a distinct 
item. A boy might then attend 
the classes of the public teachers 
in whom his parents would have 
confidence, and might supplement 
his education in a private school. 
It is worthy of remark that when 
the Roman Catholic bishops ask 
for exhibitions and prizes open to 
public competition, they demand 
co-operation only, and do not re- 
quire the State to do the whole 
work of instruction. 

The subjects of study in the 
public classes would of necessity 
be wholly secular. Separate reli- 
gious teaching might be secured 
by refusing to admit any pupil 
except upon the terms of his 
residing in a licensed boarding 
establishment. An exception might 
be made in favour of boys residing 
with their parents. No person 
should be licensed to receive 
boarders without making adequate 
provision for their spiritual care, 
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or without keeping his premises 
in good sanitary condition. The 
continued observance of these 
stipulations might be secured by 
constant Government inspection. 
The principals of all existing board- 
ing schools should be encouraged 
to place themselves in connection 
with the State under the new 
system. These persons would be 
gainers by the change and not 
losers. The addition to the cost 
of education would be trifling, and 
their fees would not need reduction. 

Ushers of private boarding 
schools should be permitted to ac- 
company their pupils and remain 
with them in the public class-room ; 
and as a further security against 
proselytising influences, parents and 
guardians and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities should have every facility of 
remonstrating with respect to the 
conduct of the secular teachers and 
the subjects of study. Complaints 
of this kind might be addressed to 
a public body constituted like the 
Board of National Education. To 
this body the appointment of the 
teachers and the regulation of the 
course of instruction would be en- 
trusted. A similar power of re- 
monstrating with respect to the 
management of the public schools 
in Prussia is given to the bishops 
and their delegates.”* 

Some effort must be made to im- 
prove the position of assistant 
masters. Nothing can be more 
uninviting to a young man of 
education and ability than a sub- 
ordinate post of this kind in Ireland. 

In almost every Irish grammar 
school the number of pupils is so 
small that all of them can be lodged 
in the head master’shouse. Except 
ina very few instances which hardly 
deserve notice, under masters do 
not take boarders. The profits of 
all the members of the teaching 
staff, except the principal, are con- 
fined to the miserable allowances 
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which have been already described. 
How different the status of the 
assistant teacher would be if he 
could hope for a competent fixed 
salary in an endowed day school 
with fees of pupils besides. After 
four or five hours spent in teaching 
he might employ his time in any 
manner suitable to his tastes. A 
young man wishing to devote him- 
self to literature as a profession 
could not find a better way of 
maintaining himself. The probable 
result might be conjectured from 
what one hears of the professors in 
a French lycée. Many persons of 
considerable literary distinction in 
France have held such appoint- 
ments. Among many others might 
bo mentioned, Cousin, Prévost 
Paradol, Hermite, Pasteur, Jules 
Girard, and Duruy. A professor 
has from three to five hours’ work 
per diem, and then he is his own 
master for the rest of the day. He 
does not live within the school, but 
goes away as soon as his lectures 
and conferences are over. His re- 
muneration consists of a fixed salary 
paid to him by the State, and a por- 
tion of the pupils’ fees. From all 
these sources the income of an able 
Paris professor of the first rank in 
his calling reaches nearly 10,000 
frances, or 4001. a year. Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold says that he would 
rather have this, with the freedom 
and leisure which is enjoyed with it, 
than 8o0o0/. a year as one of the 
under masters of a public school in 
England.” 

If a scheme based upon the 
principle of confining State support 
to day schools should be found 
capable of being worked, the 
change might be applied gradually 
to all the existing grammar schools 
whose endowments are not subject 
to restrictions for the benefit of 
one particular denomination. The 
present head master of each should 
be left undisturbed during his life. 


28 Schools and. Universities on the Continent, by Matthew Arnold, p. 198. 
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Upon his death the school premises 
might be leased as boarding houses, 
and the rent and the endowments 
might be applied to the support of 
day schools to be established in the 
vicinity. All private institutions 
possessing a fund set apart for the 
benefit of persons holding the same 
religious opinions as the founder 
should be left undisturbed. The 
Endowed Schools Commissioners of 
1854 discovered that, at the time of 
this inquiry, there were endow- 
ments not in operation amounting 
to more than 7,000l. a year. It is 
difficult to ascertain whether any 
portion of this sum has since been 
utilised. Whatever remains unem- 
ployed might be used in founding 
three or four good day schools in 
different parts of Ireland. If the 
experiment should prove successful, 
the surplus of the Irish Church 
might be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of extending the system. 
There is now a most favourable 
opportunity for developing the in- 
tellectual resources of the Irish 
nation. A portion of the surplus 
would be sufficient to provide every 
county in Ireland with a school 
equal in cheapness and efficiency to 
a German gymnasium or a French 
lycée, and not less national. The 
fees might be low enough to place a 
really good education within the 
reach of all classes above those 
which are taught by the National 
Board. The persons whose wants 
must be considered are not the rich 
landowners, the capitalists, the 
thriving merchants, or the success- 
ful professional men, whosend their 
sons to England ; but the parents 
of a lower grade who cannot afford 
to bring up their children in an ex- 
pensive manner. Officers in the 
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army and navy, clergymen, and 
poor professional men, who know 
from their own experience the 
benefit of a good school training, 
are ready enough to make an effort 
io give their sons the same or 
greater advantages, but in most 
cases require assistance. On the 
other hand, persons occupying a 
lower position in society, who have 
not enjoyed a good education, do 
not appreciate it, and allow their 
families to go without it when 
they cannot obtain it without sacri- 
fice. Instances have been known 
where respectable shopkeepers and 
tenant farmers, able to bear higher 
charges, have educated their sons in 
the district model schools of the 
National Board at the cost of a 
penny a week.*®® [ndividuals like 
these will not do their duty unless 
some regard be paid to their love of 
thrift. In England and Ireland 
the richer a man is the more aid he 
gets from public endowments to 
bring up his son; while the classes 
who most need such help are left to 
shift for themselves. Our Conti- 
nental neighbours act more wisely. 
Mental culture is more widely 
spread in France and Germany 
than it is in England; not because 
the English middle classes under- 
value the benefits of learning, but 
because French and German schools 
are cheaper than ours. In framing 
a scheme of reform for Ireland, we 
should emulate Germany instead of 
looking for a precedent at home. 
Intermediate education in Ireland 
should not only be good; it should 
also be national. To accomplish 
this object would be an achieve- 
ment worthy of a great statesman. 


W. G. Hounanp. 


3 Primary Education (Ireland) Commission, 1870, Report, p. 215. 
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OF COUNTRY WORK. 


AM aware that the title of the 
present dissertation is capable 

of bearing more than one meaning. 
It was good Dean Ramsay, surely, 
who informs us that the Beadle of 
a Glasgow city church (when such 
were esteemed as very important 
churches), on being questioned con- 
‘cerning the merits of the sermon 
preached in his church one morning 
by the incumbent of a rural parish, 
replied, with the air of one accus- 
tomed to quite other things,—‘ Oh, 
pretty fair: Good coarse country 
work.’ One might expatiate for 


some time on the words; but it is 
needless. 

In severe accuracy, the words 
used by the Beadle were Gude 
coorse kintra wark. For thus are the 
doings of educated men criticised 
in these parts. 


Nor is it to be 
hastily concluded that the Beadle 
was an incompetent critic. It was 
not a Beadle, but a Church-warden, 
who made many complaints to a 
clergyman of a preacher who had 
officiated in hisabsence ; andsummed 
up by saying, with deep feeling, ‘ I 
could have stood it all, if it had not 
been for his HOARRIBLE PRONOUNCIA- 
TION !” 

The common impression that a 
coarser manufacture will serve plain 
country folk than is needful for a 
‘ more highly educated race of human 
beings, is found in divers quarters. 
Cardinal Wiseman had anticipated 
that Glasgow Beadle. The same 
essential idea was in his mind when 
a Pope asked him what sort of men 
were the parish priests who minis- 
tered to the Roman Catholic pupu- 
lation of a country which need not 
be more particularly denoted. Quite 
good enough, was the reply, pro 
agrestibus et feris; that is, for country 
bumpkins and half-savage people. 


And indeed, the writer has within 
one week heard one of the greatest 
of modern preachers appear as two 
quite different men, according as 
he was doing country work or city 
work. On one day, addressing a 
great crowd of cultivated folk in a 
polished city, that great orator read 
(but it was fell reading) a symme- 
trical, well thought-out, beautifully 
expressed, and most eloquent ser- 
mon. On the other day, without a 
scrap of manuscript, and plainly 
with hardly any previous thought, 
only drawing on a life’s accumula- 
tions, he addressed a rustic crowd in 
that informal fashion which (North 
of the silver Tweed) can only be 
described as cracking away. That 
was his country work: the other his 
civic. You could not say which 
was the better. In either case the 
congregation gazed intently, and 
listened in dead silence. 

Let it be said, parenthetically, 
that when the illustrious orator in- 
formed the present writer that the 
rural sermon had taken just three 
minutes to prepare, the illustrious 
orator was mistaken. Possibly that 
individual appearance may have cost 
just the three minutes of conscious 
preparatory thought. But, in truth, 
it had taken about fifty-five years 
to get up: these years being the 
sum of that great man’s life in this 
world. All these years, with all 
their doings and sufferings, all their 
study and travel, had gone to pre- 
pare that half-hour’s talk in that 
beautiful country church. 

Farther: like most extempora- 
neous speakers, the preacher was 
unconsciously repeating himself. 
He thought he was pioneering a 
new line: he was in fact walking 
along a well-beaten path. ‘ That 
is wonderfully fine,’ said the writer, 
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issuing from the sacred building, 
to its incumbent. ‘ Yes, very good,’ 
was the reply: ‘ but I have heard it 
all about fifteen times before.’ 


So far, concerning what has been 
called country work. Not such, 
however, is the country work now 
to be thought of. By the phrase, 
the writer means the daily work 
done by those who may be specially 
called country people: the industry 
of those who cultivate our fields: 
who raise the fruits of the earth, 
the waving grain and the hidden 
roots by which man and beast are 
fed. It is curious how that par- 
ticular country work is spoken and 
is written of by those who know 
very little about it. 

A few weeks ago, the present 
writer, fulfilling some part of his 
duty, departed from his dwelling at 
ten o’clock on a winter’s morning, 
and having reached a region about 
two miles off by the highway, thence- 
forward till half-past five in the 
afternoon walked across fields and 
by inconceivably miry ways, visit- 
ing the inhabitants of many rural 
cottages scattered over a couple of 
square miles of rather bleak country 
side. Ending, two miles from home 
when it was of course quite dark, he 
hesitated whether or not to make his 
way by a lonely path through the 
fields: knowing that if a sprained 
ancle or the like disabled about 
half-way, one might remain there 
an indefinite time before the small- 
est chance of help. <A poor fellow 
told me that having fallen down 
on a solitary country road one 
bitter frosty night and broken his 
leg, he lay still for a while, the 
agony being so great at the least 
movement. But speedily finding 
that he must freeze to death, and 
thinking of his wife and children 
five miles off, he crept on his hands 
and knees along the frozen road 
for three quarters of a mile before 


he found help. Ye who grumble 
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at a crumpled rose-leaf in your 
couch, what do you say to that? 
The writer, however, got safely 
home. Bat, slipping about on that 
narrow and miry path, and dimly 
discerning the miserable-lookin 

scene around him: thinking of the 
poor firesides by which he had sat 
that day, and of the stories of 
hardship and struggle he had 
heard (every word of them to his 
personal knowledge true): certain 
words kept ringing in his ears, 
which had kept ringing in them 
all the day more or less; specially 
when through the gloom of the 
gathering night he saw the bent 
figure of a poor widow making her 
way through a long slushy field, 
her day’s labour done, to the little 
cottage where he had sat for a short 
space with her six little fatherless 
children, left in the care of a little 
lassie of eleven years but wise far 
beyond them, taught in the school 
of early care: going home (of 
course) with soaked feet and be- 
numbed fingers, bedraggled with 
the day’s field-work, and with little 
possible change of raiment to re- 
place the foul and sloppy garments 
she wore. The words were ‘ the 
sweetest of all industry.’ Yes, even 
so did a clever writer in the most 
influential and (after all) the best 
journal in this world, because it 
catches and echoes ‘the common 
sense of most,’ speak of agricultural 
labour; or what I have termed 
country work. The sweetest of all 
industry: The man who wrote the 
words must have been a man of the 
town: of the great Town compared 
with which all the rest of the land 
is Country : one who walking ever- 
more on flagstones had visions of 
elastic turf, and in the roar of 
Cheapside thought of rural still- 
ness. He knew the country, it is 
plain, only in the time of green 
fields and blue skies and long days. 
He did not know how dismal the 
world looks, beyond what Bailie 
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Nicol Jarvie called ‘the comforts 
of the Saltmarket,’ through nearly 
half the year: nor how rough is 
the toil, how hard the life, how 
poor the pay, how mean the dwell- 
ings, of the agricultural labouring 
poor. The work is very laborious : 
very dirty: very monotonous: often 
very solitary: it implies exposure 
to extremes of cold and wet for 
many hours together. I make no 
mention of heat: for in these parts 
we have for several years forgot 
that there is such a thing. Of the 
thirty-one days of last August, 
twenty-nine were rainy. Then the 
leading-article of The Times had 
been anticipated long ago by a poet 
who from glimpses of the summer 
fields and from his own longings 
had evolved such a country as 
country folk rarely see: 
Tasting of Flora, and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 
mirth, 

The country green! In this region, 

for months together in several re- 


cent winters, the country has been 


black. This very day in whose 
evening hours these lines are 
written, let it be testified that as 
beheld in a rural walk of six miles, 
the country was black. The earth 
was black. The sky was black of 
another shade. The sea, cold and 
savage, was black. And the wind 
would have pleased dear Charles 
Kingsley ; for it was a black North- 
Easter; and it was straight from 
the German foam. The country 
is unchangingly green only in the 
mind’s eye of the Cockney. Soaked 
with wet: divided by deep muddy 
roads which might break a horse’s 
heart : leafless: almost lifeless, for 
the population is gravitating to 
large towns, and the fields and 
ways are wonderfully lonely: such 
is the January country of sorrowful 
but certain fact. And very dis- 
heartening: very stupefying : even- 
tuating in a singular slow hebetude 
of body and mind ; is the sweetest 
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of allindustry. ‘One might just as 
well bea slave,’ I once heard a poor 
woman bending under a heavy load 
beneath which she had walked for 
several miles say to another equally 
burdened, she being quite unaware 
that any one but her poor neigh- 
bour was within hearing. And as 
for the suggestion of Keats as 
to the accompaniments of rural 
scenery: the dance, the song, the 
mirth: the imagery was got from 
the theatre. Worn: anxious: sair 
hadden doon: heavy-hearted quite 
beyond those things; are in these 
days (speaking generally) the agri- 
cultural poor. There are districts 
of large expanse wherein if you 
found a middle-aged man singing, 
you would suppose he was drunk: 
if dancing, that he was mad. 

Yet, though all this is well known, 
the word Rural is to the writer and 
to many more even as the word 
Hermit was to John Foster: inevi- 
tably suggesting to fancy and to 
heart what reason and experience 
assure can never be. And it is well, 
sometimes, to yield toafond illusion; 
to cherish a cheery day-dream. The 
happy writer in the great newspaper 
believed what he wrote about the 
sweetness of country work and 
country life: those who live in the 
country know better; probably we 
ought to say know worse. He 
fancied, in a vague way, that there 
is an earthly paradise: we know 
there is not. For it is quite certain 
it is not in Town: and assuredly it 
is not in the Country. Nobody could 
mistake London for the humblest 
heaven: but such as are tied to live 
there may dream that beyond that 
wilderness of mean and ugly streets, 
far away from the smoke and the 
noise, there spread Elysian plains, 
where still linger on the beauty, 
the simplicity, the peacefulness of 
Arcady. I remember well, many 
years ago, hearing a sharp and 
clever Londoner, who would have 
been not a little astonished had you 
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called him a Visionary, say to a 
visitor from a little country place, 
with gently-envious sigh, ‘ Well, I 
suppose that at (say) Drumsleekie 
you are all as happy as the day is 
long.’ The rustic was startled: 
never having found or fancied that 
it was easier to be happy at Dram- 
sleekie than anywhere else. But the 
Londoner somehow made sure that 
it was: for Drumsleekie was in the 
country green ; and most of the people 
there were engaged in the sweetest of 
all industry. Let the kindly illusion 
abide: it cando no harm. Let us 
fancy that we know scenes to which 
if we could fly away, we should be 
at rest. And as the mention of the 
Hermit called back in pristine beauty 
the romantic fancies of youth to the 
weary Foster, growing old, so let 
the ancient music that is in the word 
Rural suggest I know not what of 
pleasant sights and scents and 
sounds, and of a tranquil cheerful 
life: all which one knows to be as 
mere an illusion as Foster knew his 
dream of the hermit’s life to be. 
Those times were never, and that 
place was never, which Rural con- 
veys to me. 

There is (to some minds certainly) 
that which touches, about the fashion 
in which many a man tries to idealise 
his work. As one sees on the street, 
in the first days of January, the 
worried and wearied mortal from 
whose life the spring has pretty 
much gone, heavily plodding about 
amid the sordid and uninspiring 
tragedy of paying the grievous 
accounts which make one feel how 
devouring a monster a honse is, one 
has wondered what kind of face that 
prosaic human being is trying to 
put upon his vocation, and his envi- 
ronment of things in general, to the 
end that he may be just a little 
heartened, or in any case kept from 
breaking down. Most folk, you find 
out when you know them well, have 
their little illusions: It is getting 
near the end when the cart jolts 
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along the rough highway, its sorry 
movements being unrelieved by such 
quasi springs. You may remember 
how Nathaniel Hawthorne idealised 
country work of the least attrac- 
tive character. He joined himself 
to that strange company of mor- 
tals, each with a bee in his bonnet, 
who lived in common at a certain 
farm ; and thought to combine in- 
tellectual elevation and moral bet- 
tering with rough outdoor labour. 
They gave Hawthorne hard work, 
and unpleasant. Day after day, 
week after week, his occupation 
was to fill dung-carts from an in- 
fragrant heap of gigantic extent, 
whose constituent elements may be 
imagined without fuller specifica- 
tion. But in his diary, daily, Haw- 
thorne recorded how he had worked 
all day in The Gold-Mine. It was 
not a nice place, unless to a poet, 
of a powerful imagination. But 
as, standing in indescribable filth, 
he cast up successive shovels-full 
into the cart he was loading, with 
every sense offended, he pictured 
out the beautiful green expanse 
which the Springtime would bring 
forth from the brown fields he was 
enriching, and the Autumn gold, 
the ripened grain. The illusion in 
due time failed: the prosaic fact 
killed out the poetic ideal: and 
Hawthorne, brought to think of 
matters in general pretty nearly as 
people in general do, was brought 
to the conviction that when work- 
ing in the Gold-Mine he had merely 
been making a fool of himself. 
That is not the work for an edu- 
cated man to do, so long as he can 
get some one else to do it for him. 
And a thousand men could readily 
be found who could fill dung-carts 
skilfully and speedily, for one man 
who could write a Twice-told Tale. 
It is not so in every case, but 
assuredly in many cases country 
work results in producing the type 
of mind of which the best-known 
example is found in Mr. Tennyson’s 
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Northern Farmer: and which looks 
upon all things with George Eliot’s 
‘slow bovine gaze.’ Beyond the 
frozen fingers, the wet garments, 
the feet laden with adherent earth, 
the early rheumatism with its pain- 
ful distortions, the little children 
walking three miles to school 
through the drenching winter rain 
and sitting there all day soaked and 
underfed, there eventuates a dulness 
of perception and feeling which (all 
things considered) is just as well. 
For if the rustic labourer of certain 
English counties saw the surround- 
ings and the outlook very vividly, 
he would not be able to endure his 
lot at all. The solitariness of a 
great deal of country work, and its 
mechanical continuance, on and on, 
for many successive hours, tend to 
@ condition of soul which is only 
semi-consciousness: the poor plough- 
man thinking of nothing very much 
as the slow horses before him are 
doing so. And though a man is 


not stupid who can keep a plough 


to the right depth in the ground, 
and managing his pair of heavy 
animals, draw a line straight as an 
arrow through a great field; yet 
his mind works slowly: he must 
not be hurried with sudden ques- 
tions or he loses all presence of 
mind. Ifa stranger come suddenly 
upon him and with the smartness 
of the town question him as to 
distances which are perfectly known 
to him, the answers may be wholly 
absurd. It was a farm labourer in 
England of whom Southey’s story 
was told: who when the parish 
clergyman said how pleasant it 
must be after the week’s work to 
get to church on Sunday, made the 
sad reply ‘ Yes, I likes to get into 
church, and put up my legs, and 
think of nothing.’ In Scotland, 
where every man and woman can 
read and write well, things are very 
different. The writer has married 
many hundreds of couples of plain 
working folk. He cannot remember 
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half-a-dozen instances in which 
bride and bridegroom, brides-maid 
and best man, could not sign the 
needful document just as well as 
himself, and much better than the 
Dean of Westminster. But even 
these better-educated folk are not 
much accustomed to apply their 
minds to abstract subjects ; and any 
preacher who is resolved that the 
congregation shall attend to him 
will find it a heavy pull to keep 
such up with him as he goes on. 
And where for many years such 
rustics have attended a church 
where no mortal could be supposed 
to listen to the sermon, the very 
liveliest and brightest preacher 
going just for once will find his 
utmost cunning fail to rouse them. 
My friend Smith tells me that when 
he entered the Church he resolved 
that he would give all the brains 
he had to getting the congregations 
to which he might preach to follow 
him intelligently ; and, holding this 
end in view, he has attained it. 
You may like his sermons or not: 
but you will be obliged to attend 
to them. One has been amused at 
seeing men who did not like Smith’s 
sermons pretending not to attend 
to them. But once Smith had to 
preach in a rural church where for 
fifty years no human being had 
ever listened to the discourse, 
except as a vague ‘bumming over 
his head:’ and the instant Smith 
gave out his text the entire con- 
gregation composed themselves to 
sleep. Smith’s rule is that the 
only permissible expedient for 
getting the flock to attend, is to 
interest them: anything in the 
nature of rebuke is inadmissible. 
So he tried his very best: by long 
pauses, by the utmost familiarity 
of conversational tone, even by 
vehemently whacking the pulpit 
cushion, and (lowest depth) by one 
or two things meant to provoke 
asmile. But all the people slept 
peacefully through everything. 
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One or two stared confusedly for 
a few sentences at first, but soon 
fell asleep too. And Smith drove 
away home in the deepest disap- 
pointment; confessing (like Oliver 
Cromwell of the lawyers) that the 
sons of Zeruiah had been too hard 
for him, and resolved that he 
would never see them more. 
The little arts which in town 
would bring a flock numbered by 
thousands to the proverbial stillness 
in which you might hear a pin fall, 
availed not at all with minds indu- 
rated by country work. Names 
shall not be given. But some read- 
ers of this page will call to remem- 
brance at least two of the greatest 
orators of this century whose elo- 
quence availed no more against the 
dulness of a rural church than a 
shower of peas against Gibraltar. 
And of course there were action 
and re-action. Ifthe people yawned 
and slept, the great orator got on 
lamely enough. You would hardly 
have recognised him for the man of 
other scenes. 

But truly, if country work have 
such effect on the country worker, 
rural rest is sometimes found te 
produce a highly analogous result 
upon more cultured souls. Last 
Summer the writer spent a week in 
the country with a friend who is well 
known in divers places ; and beheld 
him as he appeared when quite run 
down. He is a hard-working man: 
but for a short space of rest he had 
let go. Now, such men are kept 
on their feet by work, and the ne- 
cessity for working. My friend, 
commonly very clever and bright- 
looking, slowly pacing country ways, 
looked absolutely stupid, and was 
in fact rather so. Finally, Satur- 
day came: and that distinguished 
individual went a long journey 
(the writer accompanying him) to 
the great city where his home is. 
On Sunday morning I went with 
him to the great church where it 
is his duty to preach oftentimes. 
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Looking at him, seated by the vestry 
fire after he had got into his robes, 
with his duty in immediate prospect, 
one hardly recognised the face of 
the country the week before. Ah, 
one saw what is the effect when a 
man who has it all in him is 
pulled up tight, and put upon his 
mettle. The sharp, keen features 
were so different from the stupid 
broad ones of laziness. The nose 
was about half the thickness: it 
was not unlike a pen on a table of 
greenfrieze. Theeyes weresearching 
and anxious. The main difference 
was in the mouth : firm, tight, with 
lips compressed. Every sense was 
alert, every nerve tense: the foot 
was put down decisively: the reins 
of a great organization were taken 
tightly inhand: Here was one not 
to be trifled with. There was the 
right man. 
be to enjoy leisure: but a human 
being looks a poor creature when 
enjoying leisure, compared with 
what he looks when at work. At 
least some human beings do. The 
writer delights in a little poem, 
which bears the pleasant title of A 
Holiday: and which sets out thus 
cheerily : 
Out of the city, far away 
With Spring to-day !— 
Where copses tufted with primrose 
Give me repose ; 
Wood-sorrel and wild violet 
Soothe my soul’s fret: 
The pure delicious vernal air 
Blows away care: 
The birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 
Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf: 
And on its gently-murmuring flow 
Doth glide and go. 


But though the poet might be 
happier than when worried by city 
tasks and cares, he would not look 
so clever : as we used to say at col- 
lege, so intellectual. Still, one would 
have liked to be with him, and by 
gentle contradiction of some pet 
prejudice to keep him from quite 
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running down. As for the imagery 
of grief drifting down the brook, 
it chances that the writer, just yes- 
terday, heard from rustic lips a 
singular analogy to it. He was 
shown a pool in a little stream, 
under a bridge centuries old, where 
the people of a remarkably small 
religious sect practise baptism by 
immersion. And he was assured 
by his informant that not merely 
in the coldest wintry weather does 
the water become lukewarm to the 
neophyte, but that his sins were to 
be seen floating down the stream, 
looking blue. Black, it occurred, 
was what one would rather have 
expected : and no information could 
be obtained as to anything in the 
aspect of the moral evils in ques- 
tion beyond their hue. 

To return, however. Our sea- 
sons of rest are so few, and so 
short, that many hard workers have 
forgotten how to enjoy them. 
Some men, long worked hard, must 
goon working. There is no other 
chance for them. To sit down is 
to break down: to rest is to die. 
Indulgence in work is in one 
respect like indulgence in strong 
drink: Having got into it, you 
must go on: otherwise there come 
manifold morbid and painful ex- 
periences. There are those who 
tell you that once they could be 
moderately happy, when resting : 
now, they dare rest no more. They 
may try to make work less urgent, 
less feverish: but it will not do to 
stand still, They are kept sane 
and serviceable only by giving the 
mind perpetual occupation. Every 
one remembers how Luther said ‘ I 
rush out among my pigs rather 
than sit still and do nothing.’ It 
is sad, but it is true, that human 
beings, not much like Luther in 
any other characteristic, are like 
him in this: that they dare not 
have a quiet think. Hence the 
sorrowful resort to alcohol, opium, 
chloral : hence the craving for un- 
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consciousness, which is temporary 
annihilation. If pigscan help you, 
as they helped Luther, be thankful. 
Some folk, both clever and good, 
need more than any pig can do: 
even such an animal as a poetic 
breeder, proud of its age and 
dimensions, called his Auld Lang 
Swine. In any case, few minds 
are self-sufficing. All human beings 
who have attained middle age 
must be buttressed from without. 
It may be sacred Nature, green 
grass, green trees, gardening, pigs, 
horses : human companions: worry 
or quiet occupation : but the longer 
I live the more assured I am that 
most men live in mortal terror of 
themselves. Years ago, short years 
but a good many, when this hand 
was young, it wrote a discourse of 
Michael’s Scott’s Familiar Spirit, 
which (as the legend goes) de- 
manded that its master should 
provide it with constant work or it 
would tear him to pieces. Thus, 
in parable, is set forth the educated 
man’s relation to his own mind. 
You must find it ceaseless occu- 
pation, or it will make you miserable. 
The little girl of seven years had 
found this out, who cried ‘O read 
me a story, to make the time pass 
quick.’ People find it out, waiting 
three-quarters of an hourat country 
railway-stations. They will dili- 
gently read all the advertisements 
stuck about the squalid shed, 
rather than sit down idle. They 
will read right through the leading 
article of the Little Peddlington 
Courier. One saw all this early. 
One sees it yet more plainly now. 


Let us be just. 
times when country work lies amid 
scenes which, to the last, send un- 
defined thrills of true enjoyment 


There come 


through mortal men. In early 
April, the first fresh green of 
brairding corn-fields (suffer the 
Scotticism): Even in the past dis- 
mal Autumn, the September days of 
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golden weather, the yellow harvest- 
fields. One had forgot how bright- 
coloured the world sometimes can 
be. For a year before, one had 
fancied the world was black: shades 
of black: nothing brighter nor 
cheerier than gray, or a very 
sombre dark-green. Suddenly all 
things smiled into glory. All the 
earth was pale gold. The gleam of 
the lake was wonderful. And all 
about were masses of wood, just 
touched with the first russet. In a 


Perthshire corn-field of twenty 
acres the clacking reaping-machine 
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was going round and round; and 
the gently-talking Celts, binding 
the sheaves after it, looked almost 
gay. It was ‘an unsubstantial, 
fairy place’ to look at, if such a 
place ever was beneath the sun: 
all the people and their work looked 
fairy-like. I see a little boy of 
six running towards me through 
golden sheaves and golden sun- 
shine, gleaming like a spirit, trans- 
parent and imponderable. But 
these bright hours are brief. And 
the beautiful smile on Nature’s face 
flits away. 


A. K. H. B. 
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IVY-LEAVES. 
FROM THE HERMITAGE, EPPING FOREST. 


HE Month of Mars armipotent 
—<absit omen! Nor, doubt- 
less, has the learned Zadkiel failed 
to observe that Mars enters Taurus 
in the course of this month. But, 
alas! more sinister influences than 
the planetary, and more close at 
hand, are working on public affairs. 
Never have the kindly whispers of 
new Spring found my soui so unfit 
toanswer. A low, dreadful mutter- 
ing as of subterranean fire hums in 
one’s ears instead, and for glad light 
green a mist of blood seems to creep 
along the meadows and cling te the 
interwoven boughs. 

A Star, unknown to old astro- 
logers, hangs over the river Thames 
at nightfall; charged with more 
human fate than all the great and 
lesser Planets. Would this Star 
of Westminster turn blood-red, 
fiercer than fifty Mars’s, if a voice 
below announced the beginning 
of evil times for us all, the end 
whereof no man could prophesy ? 
From such disastrous portent— 
from all fit occasion for it—may 
God preserve England ! 





Many words and some regrets have 
been expended on the disappear- 
ance of Temple Bar, which had its 
associations, but was in itself an 
ugly lump of obstruction. An older 
and a really beautiful bit of London 
street architecture was demolished 
the other day, without, as far as I 
know, any notice being taken; 
namely, part of Inigo Jones’s ar- 
cade in Covent Garden. ‘ Graceful 
porches lead along the square,’ says 
Gay, in his Trivia, and indeed the 
sweetness of its proportions made 
it an unfailing pleasure to walk 
along this arcade, even after the 
disfigurement of two arches (a 


piece of the vilest bad taste) to 
advertise the foolish and ugly 
‘Floral Hall.’ The whole of that 
portion of the arcade, which was 
between James Street and Evans’s 
Hotel, has now been puiled down. 
Whether or not a replica is in- 
tended, the Duke of Bedford knows 
perhaps; but if we get anything as 
good as the original it will indeed 
be surprising; and, in any case, 
Inigo’s work of some two hundred 
and fifty years ago is no more. 

Horace Walpole, by-the-bye, saw 
‘nothing very remarkable’ in this 
arcade, and thought the pilasters 
‘homely as any plasterer would 
make,’ and the guide-Looks quote 
his judgment; but to estimate its 
value one must recall Horace’s taste 
in architecture, shown indubit- 
ably in his dear ‘ Gothic’ villa on 
the Thames. 


It is by no means rare for people 
to talk and write about things they 
don’t understand, especially matters 
of Art; and not ordinary people 
merely, but clever people too, and 
even men of genius at times, Ho- 
race Walpole was a clever and a 
cultivated man: he had travelled 
and seen things ; he had read a good 
many various books ; he took a real 
interest, of some sort, in architec- 
ture and in poetry, and certainly 
reckoned himself knowing in these 
matters; but he put in evidence 
his ‘little Gothic Castle ’—* It 
was built,’ he says, ‘to please my 
own taste, and in some degree to 
realise my own visions’—and he 
regarded the Reverend William 
Mason as an immortal poet; and 
thus we can measure the value of 
Horace’s verdicts on these two 
subjects. Another instance is Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, who in his 
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Transformation has discussed elo- 
quently and subtly (he could not 
otherwise) various questions of 
Sculpture and Painting; but in his 
note-books we find how crude his 
personal notions were. Of the 
pictures he saw in England his 
unrivalled favourite was Murillo’s 
St. John. 

No one has a right to express an 
opinion, or even to suppose that he 
can have an opinion, upon any of 
the Arts, unless, first, he naturally 
loves it, and, secondly, has some 
knowledge of good examples. There 
are all degrees of natural aptitude 
down to zero. I should like to see 
a table of Eminent Persons, giving 
some approximate estimate of the 
natural sympathies of each for 
Music, Colour, Form, and also (for 
additional hints) his sensibilities in 
Smell, Taste, and Touch. There 
would be a great many low marks 
and no few zeros, even among the 
famous literary names. When I 
find a criticism upon any matter of 
Art, or even an allusion to that de- 
partment of things, I always ask my- 
self, ‘ What does he feel and know 
about this? —much ?—anything at 
all?’ and perhaps I am able to give 
myself some answer, perhaps not. 
Very able men often ‘deceive them- 
selves in these things; it is never 
agreeable to discover one’s natural 
limitations, and own that they 
imply an inferiority. As to Music, 
where sympathy is entirely wanting 
no one is likely to suppose himself 
to possess it; but a man who can- 
not help perceiving that many 
others have something in this kind 
which he has not, is apt enough to 
solace himself by sneering at the 
gift which nature has given them 
and denied to him. Swift was too 
shrewd and too honest to pretend 
to care for music, but when he 
sneered at ‘ Tweedledum and Twee- 
dledee,’ his wit only served to record 
a certain vulgarity of mind along 
with his defect of ear. 

As to the Arts of Colour and 
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Form, it may be noted that there 
are men who sincerely believe 
themselves to be warm admirers, 
perhaps count themselves lovers of 
these Arts, and yet whose natural 
sympathy would be fairly noted in 
the table at zero, or nearly. They 
are interested in the Arts, for va- 
rious reasons (historical, archmo- 
logical, biographical, scientific, in- 
dustrial, &c.), and may have 
attained much knowledge concern. 
ing and connected with them. But 
these men, with an interest in art, 
however great, but with no true 
love of it, are unfitted to form any 
judgment ; and inasmuch as they 
are very apt to meddle with such 
questions, they are so far a dan- 
gerous class of people. 

I have not yet said anything of 
Poetry; which is in a category by 
itself. If a man has no ear for music 
or no eye for visible art, the fact 
must be known at least to those 
around him. But a man may be 
supposed, by himself as well as by 
others, to have a liking or even a 
love for Poetry, while the peculiar 
quality which differentiates Poetry 
is entirely hidden from him. Poetry 
is made of words, and words convey 
many kinds of influence. No poet 
is enjoyed by such a variety of minds 
as Shakespeare; he offers us high 
wisdom, common-sense, wit and 
humour, characterisation, stirring 
incidents, historic pictures, passion, 
pathos; and a man may thoroughly 
enjoy any or many or all of these 
fine gifts, and yet be absolutely 
dead to the atmosphere of poetry, 
in which they all reside; he may 
truly enjoy, admire, and reverence 
many things in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings, and yet remain profoundly 
ignorant of what Shakespeare is as 
a writer. From this fact, that 
there is a multitude of interesting 
things in Poetry, which people can 
feel who cannot feel Poetry, it 
comes that there is more self-delu- 
sion abroad in regard to the power 
and privilege of criticising Poetry 
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and fixing the rank of Poets than 
in the case of any other Art. I 
mean that a vast number of people 
honestly believe they have such 
claims who have really none what- 
ever, and who ought to speak, if at 
all, humbly and as learners; and 
that there is hardly a possibility of 
proving their incapacity for the 
post of judge, as may be done often 
in the case of other Arts. 


My friends the Printers effect- 
ed a curiously vexatious little mis- 
print last month (p. 266) in my 
paragraph on the Dramatic Reform 
Association, making Mr. Charles 
Reade advise ‘shutting the door on 
dead small authors and their pic- 
tures of ages,’ instead of ‘on dead 
authors and their pictures of small 
ages,’ a blunder which must have 
bothered my readers, as it after- 
wards appeared that Shakespeare 
in particular was to have the door 
shut on him, and however strongly 
Mr. Reade may object to Shake- 
speare and be convinced that re- 
presentations of that old author’s 
plays are ‘the worst possible 
school of acting,’ he would hardly 
call the superannuated dramatist 
in question a dead small author. 


Iintend to come back from time 
to time to Theatrical matters. Even 
if the Stage had grown utterly trivial, 
its utter triviality would in itself be 
an important consideration. To-day 
I only note some particulars as to 
physical comforts and discomforts of 
London Theatres ; and especially of 
the pit, which used to be the strong- 
hold of your staunch old-fashioned 
playgoer, but has become woefully 
degraded in these latter days. 

The scare about Fires in Theatres 
has done some good; one sees sup- 
plementary doors. ‘to be opened if 
needed’ in many of the houses. 
But the best pit in London, that of 
the Haymarket Theatre, has still 
only its two old miserable narrow 
exits close to the orchestra, though 
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nothing apparently would be easier 
than to make a door, or, to save a 
draught, double doors at the back 
of this pit, leading under the boxes 
direct to the street entrance. I 
have called this the best, and I 
might call it the only decent pit 
in London. You sit there im the 
house, and are really one of an au- 
dience, not thrust under a dismal 
penthouse, seeing perhaps only a 
fragment of the scene, and in too 
many cases having a public-house 
bar with its jingling glasses and pop- 
ping corks close at your back or 
side. This degrading intrusion of 
drinking-counters within the li- 
mits of the auditorium onght on 
every ground to be strictly forbid- 
pen. The worst pit I can recollect, 
in this and indeed in all respects, is 
that of the Vaudeville ; nor are the 
other parts and conditions of the 
house out of character therewith. 
The pits of the Globe, Strand, 
Folly, Queen’s, and Court Theatres 
are also wretched. Any lady or 
gentleman might sit in any part 
of the Haymarket pit ; no respect- 
able domestic servant but must 
feel humiliated to pass the evening 
in one of these others. 

The St. James’s and the Opéra 
Comique have abolished the pit 
(Shade of Charles Lamb!), but 
the latter gives you excellent seats 
in lieu, at pit prices, in a box circle 
up very few stairs. For general 
civility the Gaiety is unrivalled 
(I wish the Vaudeville, Globe, and 
others would enter into competition 
with it in this respect), and yet the 
Gaiety has really and truly abolish- 
ed ‘fees.’ In fact the natural result 
of the ‘fee’ or ‘tip’ system any- 
where is an odious mixture of ser- 
vility and rudeness. The pit of the 
Gaiety is decent, but tight; that 
of the Prince of Wales’s neat and 
orderly, but very tight ; that of the 
Adelphi roomy, but ill-ventilated. 

In the ventilation and lighting of 
perhaps all the Theatres much is 
to be desired. The Opéra Comique 
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has generally a brisk breeze blowing 
throughevery part of the house ; but 
the usual evils are heat, foul air, and 
glare of gas. Some few follow the 
sensible course of more or less 
turning down the lights in the 
auditorium while the curtain is up, 
but others keep at full blaze all 
throughtheevening. This isnotably 
the case in Covent Garden, where 
the great chandelier is like a fiery 
furnace to the eyes and brain of all 
who sit in the upper regions, in- 
cluding the amphitheatre stalls and 
higher boxes. The painful glare is 
also destructive of the effect of the 
stage, more especially in dark scenes. 
In Faust, for instance, there are 
several dark scenes, and these from 
the upper parts of the house look 
like samples of brown fog with dim 
figures moving in it. The expense 
of all this worse than useless gas 
must be considerable. 

Public rooms likewise are terribly 
overlit: St. James’s Hall, or St. 
George’s, turns on gas enough to 
drive a sensitive person half mad 
in less than an hour. 

On my way to the South Ken- 
sington Museum the other day, my 
mind turned on the author of Never 
Too Late to Mend, as I passed his 
house, and my eyes naturally turned 
in the same direction, when I was 
surprised to find it labelled, in large 
black letters on the front garden 
ani NABOTH’S VINEYARD, 
which did grieve me, as Mr. Pepys 
would have said, for the said 
author is one whom I wish well 
to (if he would leave Shakespeare 
alone), and the house all the more 
belongs, as it were, to Literature, 
from being picturesquely described 
in a certain story called A Terrible 
Temptation. They are pulling down 
the houses, there, at Albert Gate. 
One could not help wondering who 
the modern Ahab might be, and 
whether there is any Jezebel in the 
case. But, surely, the laws of pro- 
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perty, both as to vineyards and 
houses, were in a much more un- 
settled state in the time of Ahab 
than at present? There is nobody 
better able to answer any such 
question than Mr. Charles Reade. 


A question was lately asked in 
the House of Commons, to this 
effect, ‘Is anything about to be 
done to ease the traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner?’ and a reply of the usual 
satisfactory nature was given: ‘It 
is highly desirable that something 
should be done, and various schemes 
have been suggested, but we don’t 
at present see that we can do any- 
thing at all.’ Now, with submis. 
sion, I venture to say there is some- 
thing that could be done there to 
ease the traffic—not all that is 
wanted, but still something worth 
while—done in a short time and 
done at a small cost: take away 
the two useless front gardens 
of the arch at Constitution Hill, 
let the side path run close to the 
arch, and add the present side 
path, or most of it, to the road. 
This by itself would be a gain; and 
more still might be gained, without 
any harm, by paring off a few feet 
of the corner of the Green Park, 
just east of the Arch (where there 
is no tree), and curving there the 
sidepath towards the Arch. 


A gentleman with whose notions 
of things I usually find myself in 
agreement, Patricius Walker by 
name, made some observations four 
years ago in Fraser on the London 
Parks and London trees, and com- 
plained with reason of a neglect- 
fulness whereof he gave certain 
instances. I regret to say, being 
myself a sworn lover of trees, 
that no visible improvement has 
been made in these four years in 
the matters complained of. The 
young planes on the Thames Em- 
bankment are apparently doing 
well; we hear rumours promis- 


ing a shady future to the bare 
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sidewalks of Portland Place and 
the Marylebone Road, and this 
‘vision of trees,’ though as yet 
unreal as Susan’s in Cheapside, is 
pleasant ; but the actual existing 
Old Trees of London, priceless 
ornaments and solaces, are rotting, 
falling, disappearing, one by one, 
score by score. Trees must die; 
but their lives can be prolonged 
by care and shortened by neglect, 
and the Old Trees of London 
are neglected, although they are 
the most precious trees in the 
world, the most in need of tend- 
ance, and the best able to pay for 
nurses and doctors, if they could 
only call them in. 

The whole cost of maintaining 
the London Parks (including Ken- 
sington Gardens), and of policing 
them, is paid out of the general 
taxation of the United Kingdom by 
yearly renewed vote of the House of 
Commons. Were I in that House 


I would call attention, when this 
vote came on, to the neglect of the 


old trees, and ask why they are 
not tended at least as carefully as 
those in the parks of other cities 
and of private owners. The Canada 
Poplar in the Green Park, facing 
Park Lane, with the large hole in 
its stem to which Mr. Walker 
pointed four years ago, is still 
there; and the hole is still there, 
widening and deepening with every 
shower; and a gust of wind suffi- 
cient to destroy suddenly this irre- 
placeable piece of arboreal pictu- 
resqueness may come any day; 
the trunk is like a hollow tooth. 
There are many such in the parks, 
and many such have fallen in the 
said four years. One notable tree, 
the elm in Garden Court, Temple, 
to which Mr. Walker called atten- 
tion (for this the Benchers are 
responsible), has since died and 
disappeared, as foretold, merely 
because idlers were suffered to pick 
off a ring of its bark. A shilling’s 
worth of wire netting would have 
saved it. How much, I wonder, 
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has the sapling cost that now 
stands in the same spot; and how 
long will it be before it casts as 
thick a summer shadow on the 
dancing fountain ? 

Further, I would ask whether 
there can be any recondite reason, 
political or other—there being 
none discoverable by ordinary 
human reflection—for the unsightly 
and often filthy state of many of 
the principal walks in the Parks, 
some of which are pedestrian 
thoroughfares as important as any 
sidewalks in the metropolis. The 
ugliest and dirtiest of all perhaps 
is the much-frequented walk from 
the Marble Arch to Knightsbridge. 
Lord Palmerston (see his ‘ Life’) 
reproved a certain colleague of his 
for keeping the public off the grass, 
and possibly his rebuke still has force ; 
but there is no visible reason why, 
in the interests of the public itself, 
this walk, already broad to the 
full, should not be kept decently 
trim and pleasant like other similar 
walks, not left year after year to 
straggle out into hideous bald spaces 
without any attempt to protect or 
renew the sward. Certain smaller 
paths ought to present asphalte to 
the feet instead of mud, as for ex- 
ample that which cuts off the angle 
as you walk from Victoria Gate 
to the west bridge over the Ser- 
pentine. 

The multitude of dirty pieces of 
paper scattered about, which of- 
fended Mr. Walker’s eyes four 
years ago, still disfigure the green- 
sward, especially of Kensington 
Gardens and Battersea Park. Why 
is not the useful chiffonnier, who 
leaves Paris clear of its rags and 
orts every morning by eight o’clock, 
known in our Parks—a British bro- 
ther of him—and indeed through- 
out London? An intelligent Park- 
keeper assured me that the de- 
sirable clearance could and would 
be readily done in the Parks, if 
only the Authorities would give 
permission for the bits of paper to be 
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carried off and sold. He and his 
fellows would take care it was done 
in an orderly way. But this per- 
mission is refused, and the under- 
gardeners pick up the said refuse, at 
indefinite intervals, or as much or 
little of it as they find convenient, 
and bury it in holes, ‘ By Order.’ 

In short, with abundant and su- 
perabundant means, the parks and 
pleasure grounds of London, of far 
greater importance for the health 
and solacement of human beings 
than any equal areas on the globe, 
are not at all so well managed as 
they might easily be. Stupidity, 
apathy, brainless routine, have 
had and are having their usual 
effects defective. To apportion 
the blame is too nice a matter 
for me, but the exercise in 
this direction of ordinary human 
intelligence and activity could do 
wonders in a single season. It 
could (to name a few things) have 
the old trees carefully looked after, 


the ragged and filthy walks im- 
proved, the dirty papers picked up, 
the female prowlers, habitual after 
dusk—especially in the Green and 


Hyde Parks—banished. It could, 
moreover, have something done with 
the stones of Burlington House Co- 
lonnade, pulled down ten yeurs ago, 
if only to pile them away in a 
corner—the said stones having been 
carted round at great expense to 
Battersea Park, and having lain 
there ever since, scattered along 
part of the river frontage, most in- 
convenient and unsightly, and ap- 
parently hindering the completion 
of the much required entrance close 


to Albert Bridge. 


At a door in Bond Street, to ad- 
vertise a picture exhibited within, 
stands a board inscribed in large 
gold letters with some stanzas of 
a highly popular Ballad of a war- 
like nature. On reading them at 
the present moment one cannot 
but feel an anxious hope that, if 


England should unhappily be again 
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plunged in war, we shall not hear of 
any more ‘ wild charges’ forall the 
world to wonder at, or add any 
new name to our history, our poetry, 
and our art, so full of uncomfort- 
able associations as ‘ Balaklava.’ 


I delight to meet my fellow crea- 
tures, eitheron the general ground of 
humanity, or on the special ground 
of affinity; but mock intimacy 
with quasi-friends is intolerable. 


Bold is the man who can venture 
to say to himself, ‘I am a born 
thinker; the business of my life is to 
think and put my thought on re- 
cord. If I do not this, whatever 
else I may attempt or succeed in, I 
shall feel that I have failed.’ Yet 
here and there—very rare, but very 
real—is a man who might say this 
without presumption, and ought to 
say it, in some shape, and act uponit. 


The fiercest theological antago- 
nists are essentially like-minded 
men, basing themselves on con- 
ventionalities and _irrationalities. 
Hence no changing of sides among 
them is to be wondered at. 


Crossing Africa is even more diffi- 
cult, and presumably more useful, 
than walking 4,000 quarter-miles in 
4,000 ten minutes, therefore I am 
very willing to give Mr. ‘ Stanley’ 
(‘ Stanley,’ by the way, is an excel- 
lent name, only rather common) 
a much higher place than Gale on 
the list of living celebrities ; though, 
on the other hand, Mr. §S. has cer- 
tainly done some very questionable 
things in the course of his wonder- 
ful performance. As to that, how- 
ever, let the Great Powers chiefly 
concerned settle it among them- 
selves—the Daily Telegraph, the 
New York Herald, and the Geo- 
graphical Society. He boasted 
that, if he made war, it was not at 
the selfish bidding of a Sovereign. 

I recollect seeing and hearing 
Mr. Stanley at Brighton on his 
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return from his first expedition, 
and remarking that he looked as 
like a citizen of the Great Republic 
(the bold defiant bearing, &c.) as 
if he had been born there. I heard 
his address inthe Geographical Sec- 
tion of the British Association, and 
enjoyed the refreshing freedom with 
which he recommended the Chair- 
man and others who had differed 
from him on one or two geographi- 
cal points to ‘ get out of their arm- 
chairs and go over to Africa for a 
few months’ before making any 
further remarks. But what [ 
recollect best is this. In the front 
row of the audience sat a certain 
ex-Emperor with sharply pointed 
moustachios, and his ex-Empress. 
Mr. Stanley led up his interesting 
story to the point of the actual 
discovery of the long-lost Living- 
stone, and told with energy and 
dramatic effect how they greeted 
each other: ‘He asked me what 
news from Europe. I told him,— 
“the Germans have whipt the 
French and are besieging Paris! ”’’ 
These, I think, were the exact 
words. I was not so placed as to 
see the ex-Imperial faces, but I 
believe what happened was this— 
the waxen features of the soi-disant 
Napoleon betrayed no responsive 
flicker; the lady’s large eyelids 
drooped, and a faint colour 
mounted in her cheeks; while the 
African Traveller strode on tri- 
umphantly through his narrative, 
as he had done across the land of 
lions and cannibals. 


In Macmillan for February, Mr. 


Goldwin Smith has a short but 
noteworthy essay on ‘the proposed 
substitutes for religion’ put forward 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, Pro- 
fessor Clifford, and other avowed 
atheists—-an essay showing a 
thorough agreement with the opi- 
nions expressed by the writer of 
‘Modern Prophets’ in Fraser for 
last September. This remark is 
worth meditating: ‘The doctrines 
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of Natural Selection, and the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest, are beginning 
to generate a morality of their 
own, with the inevitable corollary 
that the proof of superior fitness 
is to survive—to survive either by 
force or cunning. . The feel- 
ing that success covers everything 
seems to be gaining ground, and 
to be overcoming, not merely the 
old conventional rules of honour, 
but moral principle itself.’ 
Meanwhile it is already beginning 
to be perceived, up and down, that 
Physical Science has in some direc- 
tions not merely reached the limits of 
her authority in proffering explana- 
tions of the nature of things, but 
considerably overstept those limits, 
and must retire to her proper 
ground. Physical Science can give 
good help in purifying Religion, 
freeing it from crudities, from 
gross and unwholesome elements, 
but can no more be a substitute for 
it than a filter can for a fountain. 


Two handsome volumes, full of 
woodcuts, raised some expectation— 
Walks in London, by Augustus J. 
Hare. I never looked into Walks 
in Rome, but had a general im- 
pression in its favour, and a notion 
that in this new venture something 
might be hoped for, on the inexhaus- 
tible subject of London, a cut above 
the ordinary guide-books. But I was 
utterly disappointed ; finding Walks 
in London distinctly a poor book 
in substance and style, laborious 
without accuracy, miscellaneous 
without readability. It belongs to 
a class of books which deserves to 
be discouraged, coming forward 
with a certain air of importance, 
and occupying the ground appro- 
priate to better things. The worst 
examples I know of this kind are 
Mr. William Carew Hazlitt’s edi- 
tions of Old Poets and Dramatists, 
models of inaccuracy, choking up 
the small market possible for such 
things. 
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Many an autobiography which, 
while as yet unwritten, appeared a 
most rich and new thing to its pro- 
jector, being written has proved 
savourless and unprofitable. The 
dullest life is to its experiencer 
more interesting than all ancient 
and modern history; and the nar- 
ration of even such a life would 
have interest for other men—if only 
the narrator knew what to tell, and 
how to tell it; but just herein lies 
the difficulty. 

There are things that appear 
trivial at the first glance; on re- 
flection, still more trivial; and, 
when carefully studied, are found 
to be thoroughly and essentially 
trivial ; and yet which are allowed 
to have weighty effects in human 
affairs. It is one of the chief du- 
ties of practical wisdom to guard 
against injuries from disproportion 
between cause and effect—tragic 
effects from trivial causes by reason 
of human folly. 


The vulgar are apt to estimate a 
little man by his highest deeds, and 
@ great man by his lowest. 


The Spectator, I see (February 
16), considers that when it criticises 
Fraser it resembles ‘ the stall occu- 
pants of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
criticising Mr. Mapleson’s manage- 
ment,’ and that when Fraser criti- 
cises the Spectator, Fraser resembles 
‘a playwright criticising his audi- 
ence.’ The Spectator forgets that 
it has no patent or privilege of 
spectatorship. Each in turn (so 
far as the figure holds good) is 
witness of the other’s performance. 
Spectas et tu spectaberis. 

If the critic had read with more 
care the paragraphs upon which he 
comments, he would not have been 
in such haste to take all the 
strictures to himself. Many of 
the remarks are general; those 
which apply to the Spectator are 
applied with unmistakable direct- 
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ness. The critic declares in his 
own person that he cannot be a 
disappointed contributor, ‘being 
entirely innocent of the habit of 
writing in magazines;’ and it is 
presumable that he is also ignorant 
of the troubles and trials connected 
with the task of editing a magazine. 
With a share of that experience he 
would possibly be sometimes more 
considerate in his office of critic. 

I shall quote the latter part of 
the Spectator critic’s rejoinder in 
full. ‘As to the criticism itself 
which has excited such indignation 
in Epping Forest, he is obliged in 
conscience to repeat it. The defect 
of Fraser’s Magazine among maga- 
zines is snippetiness, a habit of 
publishing so many articles that 
they are none of them exhaustive, 
and many of them comparatively 

oor. We have, for example, tried 
diligently in this number of Fraser 
to find articles for praise, and have 
found none, except what seems to 
us a very lucid and striking ac- 
count of Celsus’s argument against 
Christianity. We would gladly 
be pleased with ‘ Ivy-Leaves,”’ 
rather appreciating literary pem- 
mican, but though we decidedly 
enjoy such deliverances as ‘ Sceptics 
are often Radicals, Unbelievers are 
always Conservatives,’ as express- 
ing in a crude form a suggestive 
truth, we are unable to profess to 
appreciate this kind of thing,—“ In 
a Palace of Dreams, or at worst, a 
Hut of Illusions, poor Man strives 
to shelter himself while he may 
amid the dreadful Desert of the 
Universe:” That is rubbish, surely 
only worthy of Bulwer.’ 

This kind of thing undoubtedly 
is ‘criticising the management, 
and is just the kind of thing to 
which I objected. The logic and 
the English of the whole criticism 
it were hardly profitable to consider 
too curiously. But it is evident 
that to have many articles in a 
number does not hinder the pro- 
duction of ‘exhaustive’ articles, 
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for an article or series of articles 
may be continued through two, 
three, or a dozen numbers; and the 
fact is that Fraser during the last 
three years, and up to the very 
end of last year, has, if anything, 
superabounded in papers which 
might not unfitly be described as 
‘long and exhaustive.’ Does the 
Spectator happen to recollect ‘ Early 
Kings of Norway,’ ‘German Home 
Life’ ‘An Autumn in Western 
France,’ ‘Quarter Sessions,’ ‘ Mes- 
merism &c.,’ ‘ Experiences of Ambu- 
lances,’ ‘Garibaldi in France,’ ‘ Rus- 
sian Literature,’ ‘British Trade’ ? 
It certainly has forgotten thatitsown 
complaint against Fraser no longer 
ago than July last, took the form 
of blaming it for being ‘ hampered 
with serious serials. Five of the 
papers of this number are continua- 
tions, of which one has reached the 
fifth and the other the eleventh 
part.’ If this character be not 
the precise opposite of habitual 
‘snippetiness,’ the Spectator critic 
might as well write in Sanscrit 
at once. The description of Mr. 
Froude’s article as ‘a very lucid 
and striking account of Celsus’s 
argument against Christianity’ is 
an entirely misleading one, as every 
reader of the article will see; 
the word ‘crude’ is inserted to 
all appearance because a disparag- 
ing epithes seemed desirable, and 
the allusion to Bulwer on account 
of the numerous capital letters. 
As to the meaning of the sentence 
‘In a Palace of Dreams’ &c., the 
critice—who can scarcely be credited 
with a keen eye for a trope (vide 
supra)—might at least, since he 
thought it worth fixing on for 
comment, have given a moment’s 
meditation to this expression of a 
mood, and to the sentence which 
follows and refers to it; if, indeed, 
to meditate on anything he finds 
within the covers of a Magazine 
were possible to the regular Maga- 
zine Critic. 


It may be suspected, in fine, that 
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a gentleman who should go to the 
opera for the sake of ‘criticising 
Mr. Mapleson’s management’ would 
scarce be likely to prove the most 
sympathetic of auditors, or the one 
whose opinion would, on the whole, 
be best worth having. And now, 
having said thus much, I wish I 
had said nothing at all. The 
Spectator has often done, and is 
doing now, good public service in 
matters of more moment than the 
readability of a magazine, and I 
have no feeling to it, on the whole, 
but a kind one. 


The usual ‘Organs’ of the press, 
big and little, have ground out their 
new tune, The Life of the Prince 
Consort, with variations each after 
its kind. By far the most note- 
worthy criticism of the book I 
have met is in the shape of five 
letters reprinted from a Manchester 
newspaper and now purchasable 
for sixpence at Simpkin & Co.’s; 
title, The Crown and the Cabinet. 
The following passage deserves 
thinking upon : 

‘That the personality of the 
Sovereign endures through all the 
changes of Parliaments and Cabi- 
nets and the greater changes which 
pass over the world, is a distinct 
source of danger. Old contests 
and defeats which the nation has 
agreed to forget, or which a new 
generation despises, may live on in 
their pristine greenness within the 
Sovereign’s breast, and overshadow 
the interests of to-day. We have 
an illustration too near at hand. 
Should it have happened, as the 
Prince Consort’s Biography renders 
but too probable, that the Queen 
has taken up decided ground against 
Russia on the Eastern Question, we 
may fairly suspect that we see in 
such an attitude a mixing up of 
politics with the touching homage 
of a lifetime to the man she loved. 
The sentiment, considered as an 
attribute of personal affection, is 
worthy of respect and reverence, 
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but as an element of our foreign 
policy it cannot be too severely 
reprehended nor too decisively ab- 
jured. What we see going on in 
the East is undoubtedly a reversal 
of a policy which the Prince adopted 
with passionate vehemence, and an 
overthrowing of the fabric which he 
helped to build up; but why should 
we adhere to a blunder merely for 
the sake of maintaining intact the 
illusion that he and Baron Stock- 
mar were the wisest as well as the 
best of men? In conclusion, let 
me say that these remarks have not 
been volunteered. They are made 
in answer to a challenge. For when, 
in however mild a form, and though 
in reference only to a part of the 
national affairs, the heresy of per- 
sonal rule is proclaimed from the 
steps of the Throne, it is necessary 
to speak out, lest silence perchance 
should be construed into assent.’ 


If England should escape calamity 


it will indeed be wonderful. She, 
and she alone, has supported 
through the period of a generation 
of men, for entirely selfish reasons, 
the rotten Turkish Empire. She 
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has allowed an Adventurer, whom 
nobody trusts, to creep up to the 
head place in her Ministry, and 
enabled him to put the prejudices 
and the weaknesses around and 
above him to his own ambitious uses. 
Under the Star of Westminster sits 
a House of Commons which for wis- 
dom, eloquence, and dignity, com- 
pares poorly with any other of 
recent times; no small fraction of 
its number loudly proclaiming con- 
tempt for England and for the As. 
sembly to which they belong. And 
the chief political antagonist of the 
successful player has abnegated 
future office while continuing to 
take virtually the leading part on 
the Liberal side. of the game. We 
have lost an old set of politicians, 
and have not gained a new. 

I for one should not care a straw 
whether we had a so-called Liberal 
or a so-called Conservative Govern- 
ment at this dangerous time, if we 
had only a Government that honest 
and intelligent men could trust. 


The People are always for peace 
the Rabble for war. 


Eastern Hermit. 
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